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SUNRISE, SUNSET: fjgo; IN HOMERIC EPIC 


Homer limits the temporal conjunction fpos in a fashion that 
was not followed by later authors and with an effect that has not 
been appreciated by modern scholars. Throughout the two epics, 
poç is consistently used to link a proverbial, time-reckoning event 
to an event that is actually occurring within the narrative. Most often 
the event in the fos clause is a natural phenomenon, but sometimes 
the event is a human activity. In either case, the clause derives its 
meaningfulness as a time-telling device from a view of time as cyclical. 
In Homer, fos always connects a recurring point in cyclical time to 
a specific moment in the linear narrative. Such a connection, more- 
over, can go beyond simple time-reckoning and produce an effect 
analogous to that of an extended simile. 

A. familiar occurrence of pos is in the rosy-fingered dawn 
formula (fos 6 pwéveo pávy poðoðártvàos has). As one of the most 
famous lines in the Homeric epics, it has received through the 
centuries much attention of various kinds. The more striking words, 
of course, have been repeatedly singled out for discussion, and so 
we find, for example, commentators of all eras speculating about 
just how literally (or somatically) we are to understand $o808áxxvAoc,! ` 


' See for example, the scholiast and Eustathius at Od. 2.1. In his commentary 
on the same passage. W. B. Stanford (London & New York 1964) rejects as "too far- 
fetched" the unattributed suggestion that "being an Oriental lady she would naturally 
have her finger-nails dyed red." The epithet, applied by Homer only to dawn, is used 
variously by other poets. At Hesiod, Works and Days 610, M. L. West (Oxford 1978) 
offers two interpretations (the generally accepted "pattern of rays like a spread hand" 
and an alternate, "a single sliver of red light at the horizon"), but before citing the 
examples of its use and its replacement by the more generally applied SoSdénnyus, he 
admits a less graphic possibility: "Many hearers perhaps attached no very precise 
meaning to it." 
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with some contemporary scholars suggesting that those rosy digits 
are, in fact, toes.” Moreover, the line as a whole is frequently cited 
- as the quintessential formula. Milman Parry himself more than once 
quoted it to illustrate his definition of “formula,” each time dismissing 
the line as the epic poet’s way of conveying an “essential idea,” 
rendered by Parry as "when day broke” or “when it was morning."? 
Rejecting Parry's reductionism, Norman Austin and, more exten- 
'sively, Paolo Vivante have compared this dawn formula to others in 
an attempt to distinguish among them different poetic values.* 
Despite the prominence of this line in Homeric studies, however, 
the first word-in it, the temporal conjunction fpos, has been largely 
ignored. Typically, the concordances of Prendergast and Dunbar, 
although they contain the word "Complete" in their titles, each give 
for fpos a solitary citation followed by the abbreviation for that most 
unhelpful phrase: koi tà àomà.” Lexicographers and grammarians 
have also, for the most part, dealt summarily with fos, defining it 
as ‘when’ or ‘at the moment when',? noting that it is correlative to 


* This suggestion arises from the identification of the dawn goddess as a dancer. 
For other dancing motifs associated with dawn, see Deborah Dickmann Boedeker, 
Aphrodite's Entry into Greek Epic, Mnemosyne Suppl. 32 (Leiden 1974), esp. pp. 43—63. 

3 The Making of Homeric Verse: The Collected Papers of Milman Parry, edited, with 
an introduction, by A. Parry (Oxford 1971) 13, 76, 272. See also the introduction by 
Adam Parry, liv. 

* Norman Austin, Archery at the Dark of the Moon: Poetic Problems in Homer's Odyssey 
(Berkeley 1975) 67—68, and Paolo Vivante, “Rose-Fingered Dawn and the Idea of 
Time," Ramus 8 (1979) 125—136. The variety of Homeric descriptions of dawn has 
often been noted (e.g., C. M. Bowra in A. J. B. Wace and F. H. Stubbings, A Companion 
to Homer [London 1962] 29—30). For a characterization of Odyssean dawns as mere 
time-markers and Iliadic dawns as introducers of significant events, see C. W. McLeod, 
Iliad Book XXIV (Cambridge 1982) 47—8. For a discussion of the lack of formular 
economy in the variant expressions for dawn, see G. S. Kirk, The Iliad: A Commentary 
Books 1—4 (Cambridge 1985) 118—119. 

? G. L. Prendergast, A Complete Concordance to the Iliad of Homer, revised by 
Benedetto Marzullo (Hildesheim 1983), and Henry Dunbar, A Complete Concordance to 
the Odyssey of Homer, revised by Benedetto Marzullo (Hildesheim 1971). Full citations 
for Hos are given by H. Ebeling, Lexicon Homericum, vol. 1 (Leipzig 1885; reprinted 
Hildesheim 1963) and by A. Gehring, Index Homericus (Leipzig 1891). 

? | am grateful to the anonymous reader for drawing to my attention the 
definition of, Hesychius (fjpoc: r|víka, énnvixa, öte) and the correspondence of fjpoc to 
ġvíka and énnvixa rather than qto öte (cf. LSJ s.v. ónnvíko: "at what point of time, at 
what hour, on what day, more precise than énote ... though sts. it cannot be distd. 
from dnote . . ."). In Homer fjpos never means simply ‘when’. 


-am mee am 
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thpos,’ specifying the moods and tenses of its verbs,’ but rarely 
distinguishing it in usage from any of the other temporal conjunc- 
tions.” But if all the rjpoc clauses are considered together, the contents 
of the clauses reveal a pattern of usage: a specialization that provides 
the possibility for a narrative effect. 

The word fos appears 38 times in the epics (eight times in the 
Iliad and 30 in the Odyssey). Strongly localized in the hexameter line, 
it stands 37 times as the first word in the line and once as the second, 
where it follows a monosyllable brought over by enjambement from 
the previous line.!? 

The most frequent occurrence of fos is indeed in the rosy- 
fingered dawn formula, which appears 20 times in the Odyssey and 
twice in the Ilzad: hpos 8' tjpwéveta pávy bo6o8áxktvAos ras (Appendix, 
1). Four times in the Odyssey and once in the Iliad this dawn formula 
comes two lines after an fjpos clause describing sunset: pog 8’ héAroc 


? In fact, tñpos follows an fpos clause only six times in the epics. Just as often 
the apodosis has no connecting word, and far more frequently it contains some other 
temporal expression, such as dpa or, especially, a phrase with the adverb téte (xai t6te, 
kat téte Enetta, 51) 1óxz). 

8 See, for example, the brief discussions of fos in D. B. Monro, A Grammar of 
the Homeric Dialect ? (Oxford, 1891) 265; Eduard Schwyzer and Albert Debrunner, 
Griechische Grammatik, 2 (Munich 1959) 651; Pierre Chantraine, Grammaire Homérique, 
2: Syntaxe (Paris 1963) 254. For the force of the subjunctive in its only occurrence in 
an typos clause (Od. 4.400), see below, n. 10. 

? An exception is Manu Leumann, Homerische Wörter (Basel 1950) 312—313 who 
in a discussion of the occurrence of Homeric words in Hippocrates recognizes that in 
Homer, fos occurs only in "Tageszeitsbestimmungen." In Hippocrates, he points out, 
"pos is further limited to clauses beginning “fos z£xoc" and describing either the 
setting or the rising of the sun. Leumann’s observation of the limited Homeric use of 
'juoc is cited but not elaborated upon by Ernst Risch, Wortbildung der homerischen Sprache, 
(Berlin 1973) 361. In addition, Leumann in a footnote cites the Thessalian iüpov 
(‘today’) and its adjectival use in the expression tò tapov, sc. wóqiopo. The anonymous 
reader adds the use in A. R. of xai typos = ‘even today’ and suggests that “it is clear 
that popular etymology connected fog with fap, ‘day’...” Thus the specialized 
usage of foc in Homer may be related not only to its distinct meaning (‘at the moment 
when") but also to its suggestion of 'day'. 

?? Od, 12.489 (Appendix, 9). Since fos in Homer is always followed by ôè (most 
often elided to 8") it is always a spondee. Here, although ġpos itself is divided between 
the first two feet, the line as a whole follows the pattern most common for the fos 
lines: an initial spondee followed by four dactyls. Only one (repeated) ipos line has a 
spondee in the fifth foot (Appendix, 4); one hapax line contains spondees in the 
second and third feet (Appendix, 5), and another hapax line contains a spondee in 
the fourth foot (Appendix, 8). 
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katéðv Koi éni xvépas Ade (Appendix, 2). In addition to these five 
occurrences, the sunset formula also appears twice in the Odyssey 
outside the sunset/dawn sequence. Thus these two formulas of dawn 
and sunset account for 29 occurrences of foc. Of the remaining 
nine occurrences, there are two different verses that are repeated 
(each appearing once in the Iliad and once in the Odyssey) and five 
lines that occur just once each. Of these unique lines, three occur in 
the Iliad and two in the Odyssey. | 

One of the repeated lines describes high noon: fjpos 6' ġéMog 
péoov oópavóv éyqifieBrikevóápoiBegrixn i! (Appendix, 3). The other re- 
peated line also describes a position of the^sun: pos 6’ rjéMoc petav- 
íoosto BovAvtóv6e (Appendix, 4). The significance of this last line can 
be better understood after a brief survey of the remaining five r]poc 
clauses, all of which are hapax legomena. 

Three of these clauses, two in the Iliad and one in the Odyssey, 
deal with natural phenomena. Both of the Iliadic lines relate to dawn. 
One of them refers to the time just before dawn: pos 8’ ott’ äp no 
ras, £n ópqiMókg vóE (Appendix, 5). And the other Iliadic line intro- 
duces an expanded description of the arrival of dawn: fos 8’ 
éwopdpos elo pów épéov £ni yotav/óv te péta Kpoxdnendos óneip GAa kið- 
vatar óc (Appendix, 6). The Odyssean line marks the time that the 
stars set: foc 68 tpiya vuxtóc Env, peta ô’ áovpo Befijxe: (Appendix, 7). 

Each of the two remaining fos clauses introduces an elaborate 
reference to a meal. From Book 11 of the Ihad, the longest passage: 


rios ô Sputdépos nep àvr]p onAfcoato Seinvov 
obpeoc v Brjoorotv, énei t Exopéocato yeipas 


1 The subjunctive allomorph (if indeed we are not to read, with Aristarchus, 
the indicative) occurs in Circe’s instructions to Odysseus about questioning Proteus 
(Od. 4.400). The force of the subjunctive here is generally taken as denoting repetition 
(e.g., Monro [n. 8 above]: “each midday” and Chantraine [n. 8 above}: “la conjonction, 
comme ailleurs, indique un moment précis, mais l'idée de répétition est notée par le 
subjonctif"). There seems to be, however, a difference between this subjunctive and 
those denoting repetition (as in, for example, the many similes introduced by ó« öte, 
to which this pos clause bears a superficial resemblance). For here, as elsewhere, the 
'jpos clause refers to a cyclical occurrence that is particularized through its linkage to 
an event of the narrative: that one midday on which Proteus will emerge from the sea 
and Odysseus will be there to seize him. It is significant that this event, unlike the 
events to which all the other fjpoc clauses (all in the indicative) are linked, refers to 
the future. Thus the force of this subjunctive may include the notion of futurity. 
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tapivev Sévopeo páxpa, doc té piv {keto Bupdv, 
oírov te yAuKepoto nepil ppévac ipepos alpet 


(Appendix, 8) 


And the final epic example, from Book 12 of the Odyssey: 

. pos 8’ £ni Sépnov avijp &yopíjOev avéotn/Kpivev veíkea noAAd ika- 

čopévov aicnóv (Appendix, 9). Although the actions described in these 

clauses are not natural phenomena, they are recurrent events from 
the familiar cycle of ordinary daily life. 

Thus the 38 instances of hpos comprise a total of nine different 
lines, each of which describes a daily repeated action. In each 
occurrence, the daily repeated action described in the fjpoc clause is 
linked to a very different type of action: an event of the linear 
narrative.!? This Homeric specialization i in usage, however, does.not 
occur in later authors, where ños seems to be an alternate for fjvixa 
or, sometimes, interchangeable with öte. !*, Even in Apollonius;:where 


[^ 


1? Even when it is a wholly formulaic account of a standard theme, the narrative 
event linked to the ġpog clause is still an event in the linear course of an individual's 
life. For example, rising and dressing and calling an assembly constitute a familiar 
theme. But at Od. 2.2ff. Telemachus rises, dresses, and calls the assembly that sets” in 
motion a chain of particular events significant to the story of Odysseus’ homecoming. 
Even the most "typical" scenes of an individual's actions are unique, for they” take 
place within the nonreversible linear progression of mortal life. 

15 There are very few occurrences of fjpoc in lyric and elegaic verse. In Theognis 
861—864, the use of fjpos is similar to the Homeric in that it introduces a cyclic event 
(the crowing of roosters) but different in that it links this event to what appears to be 
_ another cyclic activity, occurs after the main clause, and introduces a phrase without 

a finite verb.: : 


of pe pidor npoó160601 koi oóx é0éAovoi 1 ovo 
àvõpôv pawvopévay’ GAA’ gym adtopaty 
tonepin T’ Een xai dpSpin abus Fon, 
"uoc óAekvpvóvov pddyyos £yeipopévov. 


The difficult passage at Theognis 997—1002 begins with the locution tpos 5' AéAtoc 
which appears in the late Mss. as the familiar foc 8' rj£ioc. In tragedy, the rare 
appearance of fpos is considered an epicism. See the commentary of R. C. Jebb, 
Oedipus Tyrannus," (Cambridge 1912), line 1134 and, on the lack of any apparent 
reason for this use of an "epicism," see the comment on the same passage by R. D. 
Dawe (Cambridge 1982). It is also uncommon in prose; the one occurrence in 
Herodotus (4.28.3, where it is answered by tyvixaôta) refers to a natural phenomenon 
(in a comparison of the season for thunder in different regions). For its use in 
Hippocrates, see Leumann (n. 9 above). 
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most of the sixteen occurrences of fpos do parallel Homeric usage, 
frequently introducing elaborate descriptions of a cyclical event 
expanded over several lines, fos is also used simply to link two 
actions of the narrative.!* In Homer, however, the event described 
in the fos clause is always a daily repeated action that is used to set 
the time of a unique, irreversible event in the narrative. 

In a world without clocks, time is marked by natural phenomena 
of a regularly recurring character: dawn, sunset, movement of the 
stars. In such a world, the lives of men assume patterns as 
predictable as the path of the sun. Thus a farmer unyokes his oxen 
each day when the sun is in a certain position in the sky; this position 
can then be described as ‘ox-unyoking’: BovAvióc. Hence the clause: 
foc 6' 1£Moc pexavíooexo BovAvróv6e. Here it is a human activity that 
gives definition to a natural phenomenon; both belong to cyclical 
time.’ 


tm, A 


e Hus a tte - 
———— 00 





HE ius nati t m I 
a mm meets Hn Bener PL 
bena — 


"od 


" lá'Two actions in the narrative: 


wine 


Eeivoc é ol Eaxe napaidev, 
poc EBrn IIv066€ 9eonponíag tpeeivov 
vavulíng (1.208-10) 


and an example of Apollonius' Homeric usage: 


Zjpog &’ &xpov EgoAAs qasoqópoc obpavóv 'Hc, 
Or] téte Aanpnpoto karnàvoip čepúpoio 
Baivov éni xÀi6ag and yOovóg = (4.885—7) 


Three lines in Apollonius begin with the unHomeric phrase ‘pos öte. 
15 For a thorough discussion of this subject, see Martin P. Nilsson, Primitive 
Time-Reckoning: A Study in the Origins and First Development of the Art of Counting Time 
among the Primitive and Early Culture Peoples, trans. F. J. Fielden (1920; Malmo 1960). 
16 For an argument that "cyclic" is an inappropriately geometric metaphor to 
describe the Greek concept of recurrent time, see Edmund R. Leach, “Two Essays 
Concerning the Symbolic Representation of Time,” repr. in William A. Lessa and 
Evon Z. Vogt, Reader in Comparative Religion: An Anthropological Approach? (New York 
1965) 241—249. Leach argues that the repetitive pattern would be more accurately 
described as “zigzag” or “oscillating.” For this reference I am indebted to Robert 
Michel. I shall, however, continue to use the conventional terms “cyclic” and “cyclical” 
to describe the notion of repeated, recurrent, events of daily life as opposed to “linear” 
time: the progression of unique, irreversible actions of individuals within the epic 
—-  --- narrative. I am indebted to the anonymous reader for a reference to Arnaldo 
Momigliano, “Time in Ancient Historiography,” repr. in Essays in Ancient and Modern 
Historiography (Middletown 1977) 179—204, who discusses the dangers of assuming 
. that the Greeks always viewed time as cyclical. 
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The word BovAvióv8e deserves some special attention, for it has 
been variously misunderstood.'’ A major problem in interpretation 
stems from not recognizing the visual, spatial nature of the description 
of the sun’s path. The sun moves toward the ox-unyoking place: that 
is, toward that position in the sky associated with the human activity.!? 
Each day the sun moves through the sky and men unyoke their 
oxen; it is only in the linear narrative that days are distinguishable. 
And what distinguishes them from each other are the significant 
actions of individuals: unique events taking place in a linear, non- 
reversible progression. 

The two BovAvtovde clauses also participate in a larger pattern 
associated as well with two other ros clauses in the Iliad (8.68, 11.86). 
In these four passages, a period of equilibrium on the battlefield is 
described through an égpa ... tóqppo construction: as long as the 
morning lasted,!? so long did the battle rage with neither side 


i 


17 Although I certainly would not want to be counted among the výmo who 
dishonor the cattle of the sun, I cannot agree with Douglas Frame (The Myth of Return 
in Early Greek Epic [New Haven 1978] 56—7 and 164—6) that the line refers to solar 
cattle, or that these cattle are being washed rather than loosed. I am grateful to 
Leonard Muellner for calling to my attention Frame’s discussion of flovAvióv6e, but 
Frame's desperate remedy, it seems to me, is not necessary, for, although -Autos 
elsewhere has a short upsilon, a long upsilon in other nonsigmatic forms of Ado is 
certainly not so rare and difficult as to require us to understand Bovdutévée as a 
compound of Aoóo. William F. Wyatt, Jr., in Metrical Lengthening in Homer (Rome 1969) 
cites several forms and compounds of the verb Àóo with a long upsilon and concludes 
that the allomorph /lu:/- had already entered the language beside /lu/- by. Homer's 
day (209-210). See also Pierre Chantraine, Grammaire Homérique, 1: Phonétique et 
Morphologie, (Paris 1958) 372-3 and G. P. snipp, Studies in the Language of Homer,” 
(Cambridge 1972) 105. 

18 Thus Frame is correct in finding it “odd that the particle -de should have to 
express ‘to the time of” (164), and I am happy to report that it does not “have to" 
express anything of the sort. Here, as always, the particle -5e is spatial, referring to 
direction towards: to the place of. It is true that LSJ includes under the suffix -5e a 
category of the particle joined “to time-words.” The only citation, however, is BovAutévée, 
which occurs only in this fos clause. And since BovAvtévde is quite as spatial as péoov 
otpavév (Appendix, 3) this exceptional temporal meaning for -8e is not required. 
Frame is therefore right in finding a temporal fovàvtóvôe “odd,” and LSJ is, along 
with other authorities, simply wrong. 

1? Spa p£v Hos fv xoi déEeto Iepóv Hpap, Il. 8.66, 11.84, Od. 9.56; dppa piv r£Xoc 
péoov obpavóv ápqifeBrike, J} 16.777 (cf. the ġpos clause that follows the dpc. . . tóppa 
sequence at fl. 8.68). 
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achieving victory.?? This evenly matched fighting represents a period 
of stasis in the linear narrative. In these four passages, the ógpa .. . 
tóppa couplet is followed immediately by an fjpoc clause that marks 
the very moment at which the equilibrium or stasis ends. And in 
each instance the pos clause is linked to the performance of 
significant actions by individuals within the narrative. These actions, 
moreover, have far-reaching effects on the lives of the participants. 
The pattern may be schematized: 


Sppa: stage of natural cycle 

toppa: equilibrium in battle (stasis in linear narrative) 
fjpgoc: time-reckoning cyclical event 

tóte Or tpos: significant action(s) by individual(s) 


7 - The lliadic' BovAvróvós clause (16.779) occurs in the midst of 
the Patrocleia and introduces a definitive change in the course of 
the battle and, in turn, of the Tiad as a whole. All morning, Greeks 
and Trojans were evenly matched in the fighting, but with the 
stripping of Cebriones' armor, the Greeks make a big push and 
Patroclus begins the final frenzy of activity that leads to his death. 
It is true that during the period of stasis described by the tógpa 
clause, other men were dying (nimte 5é Aadc), but these men, designated 
by a collective noun, remain nameless and abstract. The generations 
of men may be as cyclical as the generations of leaves, but, as the 
finality of death in Homer makes clear, the life of an individual is 
always a nonreversible progression. In this passage Homer's use of 
the ógpa ... 1ógpa ... pos pattern, by setting in high relief the 
narrative action, emphasizes this distinction: a stage in the natural 
cycle (morning) is linked to a period of inconclusive (and anonymous) 
fighting and is followed by an fos clause that uses a recurrent event 
to specify the time at which a change in the course of the narrative 
occurs and the actions of individuals become significant, irreversible, 
and doom-laden. At the time when the sun moved once more (as it 
always has and always will in its course BovÀvróvóe (toward the 
" position associated with that everyday anonymous activity of ox- 


20 tóppa pad’ ópqoxépov Béde’ intero, nite 68 Aoóc, II. 8.67, 11.85, 16.780; t6ppa 
©’ éáXAeEópevot pévopev riléovág nep éóvxac, Od. 9.57. 
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unyoking) the anonymous and inconclusive slaughter of battle gives 
way to specific actions that lead irremediably to the death of Patroclus. 

In the Odyssean passage, the Bovdvtdévde clause (9.58) also 
introduces a change in the course of a battle, and a change that is 
also to have far-reaching effects. Odysseus in the beginning of his 
narrative to the Phaeacians describes how, in his first landfall after 
his departure from Troy, he sacked the city of the Ciconians and 
would have departed immediately but for the drinking and cattle- 
slaying of his men, an activity that allowed the Ciconians time to 
enlist the aid of their neighbors and launch a retaliatory attack. 
Odysseus and his men, although outnumbered, held them off. But 
then, at the time when the sun moved into the ox-unyoking position, 
the Greeks were defeated by the Ciconians, and Odysseus himself, 
having lost many men, fled with his surviving followers. This of 
course was to be only the first of the many disasters befalling Odysseus 
on his journey homeward from Troy.^' And here again, the fypos 
clause setting the time of that first defeat links a cyclic event from 
everyday life to a nonreversible action in linear time. 

Moreover, in the lines following one of the other ógpa ... 
toppa ... ĝpoç sequences, this decisive change in the equilibrium of 
battle is in fact acted out. At the beginning of Book 8, Zeus orders 
the other gods not to participate in the battle and then settles down 
on Mount Ida to watch the Greeks and Trojans. Both sides arm 
themselves, and the second battle of the Iliad begins with a period 
of bloody (but anonymous and inconclusive) fighting (60—65). As 
long as it is morning, the battle is in a state of equilibrium (67—68) 
and there is thus no linear advancement of the narrative. But just 
when the sun has crossed the middle of the sky, Zeus takes out his 
golden scales: 


fpos &’ ġédog péoov obpavev ógqipeBrike 
Kai tote Ór] ypúosia natùp titative taAavta: 


?! The story of Odysseus’ homecoming comprises a series of disasters marked 
by the steady attrition of Odysseus’ men until he alone is left. This battle with the 
Ciconians is the first of such events, and it is interesting that it ensues from cattle- 
eating. In the proem of the Odyssey, the climactic event mentioned (1.8—9) is that of 
Odysseus’ companions (vrjmo, as in 8.44) having caused their own deaths by eating 
the cattle of the sun. It is certainly not necessary to say that these Ciconian cattle, too, 
are solar in order to appreciate that this event, not in itself catastrophic, looms as an 
ominous beginning to the journey homeward. 
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èv dé 1í0&1 600 kpe vavr]Aeyéoc 9avótoto, 
Tpoov ð’ innoddpev xoi 'Áxyatóv yoÀkoyuóvov, 
Exe 68 pécoa Aafóv- péne §’aiopov hpap 'Ayoióv. (8.69—72) - 


This change in the equilibrium of battle is to have such devastating 
effects for the Greeks that Agamemnon will be compelled to send 
an embassy to Achilles to entreat him to return to the battlefield. As 
in the two BovAvtóv6e clauses, the rjpuoc clause following the óppa . . . 
1óopa couplet links a time-reckoning cyclical event to a significant 
moment in the narrative. 

In Homer's description of the-sun in the fovÀvióv85e clause, we 
find a human activity (ox-unyoking) giving definition to the natural 
phenomenon (position of the sun in the sky) that is used to specify 
the time of day.?* In the last two Homeric examples, there are no 
natural phenomena at all: a regularly recurring event from the cycle 
of human life, a daily meal, suffices in each case to mark the time. 
But before considering these two passages, I should like to introduce 
another bovine (albeit non-epic) example: the only ĝpog clause in the 
Homeric Hymns. 

In the Hymn to Aphrodite we are told that after their love-making, 
the goddess poured sweet, sweet sleep on Anchises and dressed 
herself. The time of the goddess’ actions is set by the pos clause: 
Tpos 8' & eic aðdıv dnoxAivovar vouĝeg/ Bos te kai ipia pda vopav 2 
àvOspoévtov (Appendix, 10). Here, as in the epics, the pogs clause is 
used to link to the narrative a regularly recurring—that is, a 
predictable, cyclical, time-reckoning—event. For indeed those herds- 
men with their cattle and sheep are not part of the narrative. They 
are not present in the way that Aphrodite and Anchises are; they 
are abstractions: universalized, proverbial. A strictly proverbial use 
of fjpoc marks its four occurrences in seasonal maxims in the Works 
and Days?” (Appendix, 11, 12, 13, 14), but here the temporal clause 


22 Nilsson (n. 15, above) discusses BovAvtévSe and compares it with time-reckoning 
expressions from other cultures (31—35). He, too, however, fails to recognize that 
BovAvióvóe is actually a visual and spatial description of the sun's position rather than 
an abstract temporal expression. 

23 In each case (414, 486, 582, 679), the tpos clause constitutes the first half of 
a gnomic utterance. Often expanded over several lines, the temporal clause introduced 
by fjpoc describes (using verbs in the present tense) one or more familiar events in the 
natural cycle (e.g., when the cuckoo cries, when the artichoke flowers) that is to serve 
as the signal for some human cyclic activity, didactically expressed either.in the 
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makes a pointed contrast to its apodosis. For the turning back of the 
flocks to the fold is not merely a predictably regular event from 
ordinary life, but an event that belongs to the daily, ordinary life of 
Anchises, who himself was tending cattle when Aphrodite first saw 
and desired him (lines 53—57 of the Hymn). This evocation of ordinary 
life intensifies the extra-ordinariness, the uniqueness, of this moment 
in the narrative: the herdsman Anchises in bed with the goddess 
Aphrodite. 

A similar effect of contrast is produced by the last two fos 
clauses from the epics. In each case, the mealtime of a man in 
ordinary, non-epic circumstances is brought in to specify the time of 
a significant event in the Homeric narrative. In each, the time- 
reckoning function of the fjpoc clause—linking the narration to a 
predictably recurring or cyclical event—acquires the force of an 
extended simile. The extended simile often moves from a seeming 
likeness into another direction. Starting from a point of similarity, 
the elaborate description of an action far removed from the epic 
scene has the effect of a contrast.** These last two fpos clauses also 
take us away from the world of the epic heroes and into the world 
of everyday life.” Thus the temporal comparison of the fos clause 
(‘at the same time as, just as')*? becomes, like the extended simile, 
an expression of contrast. 


imperative or as a statement of actions set forth as behavior to be emulated (cut timber, 
plow, sit in the shade, sail). In the only other fjpoc clause in the Hesiodic corpus (Shield 
of Heracles 393ff.) the usage is closer to that of Homeric epic: the temporal clause 
describes a series of events from the natural cycle (apparently imitated from Works 
and Days 582—588) which is then linked to an event of the narrative (Heracles and 
Cycnus fought). Here, however, as in the gnomic passages, the verbs in the ipo clause 
are all in the present tense. 

*4 For discussions of the effects of contrast produced by Homeric similes, see 
Philip Damon, “Homer's Similes and the Uses of Irrelevance," University of California 
Publications in Classical Philology, 15 (1961) 261—334 (reprinted in Modes of Analogy in 
Ancient and Medieval Verse, [Berkeley 1973] and William C. Scott, The Oral Nature of the 
Homeric Simile [Leiden 1974], especially 96-125. 

?5 This is not to say that the similes supply what has been termed “necessary 
relief’ from the battle scenes. For a rejection of this notion of "relief," see Charles 
Rowan Beye, The Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Aeneid (New York 1966) 104—110. 

?6 Evidence for a confusion between ei: (‘when’) and ġóte ('as, as when’) [I1. 
3.10 and 19.386, where the text of Aristarchus introduces a comparison with ede and 
some other texts have Ate] perhaps indicates a relationship between the two concepts, 
with the difference between comparison and temporal comparison being less strict 
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At Iliad 11.86ff. (Appendix, 8), that generic woodcutter, weary, 
hungry, and solitary, who stops for lunch on the mountain, is brought 
in to specify the time at which the fiercely fighting Greeks break 
through the line of the Trojans at the beginning of the third battle. 
This quiet scene from everyday life contrasts sharply with the raging 
battle. As in the two BovAvióvóe clauses and one of the péoov otpavév 
clauses, this fjpoc clause also follows an ógpa . . . xóppa couplet. Once 
again the rjpoc clause introduces a significant moment of change that 
follows a period of stasis in the linear progression of the narrative: 
the battle up to now has been inconclusive, with the weapons of both 
sides finding their mark. And then the course of the battle is changed 
by an action that is decisive, linear, and nonreversible. The recurrent 
events (like mealtimes) in the days of a proverbial woodcutter are as 
cyclical as the positions of the sun in its daily path through the sky. 
But for the individual Greeks in battle, this mealtime of the wood- 
cutter is a decisive moment: the aristeia of Agamemnon begins. As 
the wounded Greek leaders retire from the battlefield, Achilles' 
curiosity about the identity of the wounded Machaon seen from a 
distance will prompt him to send Patroclus to inquire, and so start 
in motion the chain of events that will ultimately lead to the death 
of Patroclus and the re-entry of Achilles. Thus the contrast between 
the actions on the plain and on the mountain is not simply “relief” - 
from the battlefield; it is a contrast not merely between the peace of 
the woodcutter's life and the violence of war, but also between two 
kinds of time: the cyclical renewable actions of a proverbial gener- 
alized woodcutter and a unique nonreversible event in the linear 
narrative, irrevocably affecting the lives of individual men. 

In the last passage, from Book 12 of the Odyssey (Appendix, 9), 
the contrast between the event in the pos clause and the action of 
the narrative is more personally pointed. The man who leaves the 
agora for dinner, after a day spent judging disputes, is invoked by 
Odysseus himself, as he recounts to Alcinous that day he spent 
clinging to a fig tree over-hanging Charybdis, waiting for the whirl- 


than we feel it to be. In their commentary at 19.386, Leaf and Bayfield (The Iliad of 


“Homer [1898, repr. London 1968],) assert: “edre, as, is really identical with ote, and 


though the form eóxe commonly = when, it cannot be limited to this meaning." 
Chantraine, however, in his Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, 2 (Paris 1968— 


. 77) 418, maintains that an etymologic relation between the two words cannot be 


established. 
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pool to vomit up his ship. It was, says Odysseus, at just the time of 
that distant going-home-to-dinner that the timbers of his ship finally 
reappeared. Here, Odysseus’ lonely and bizarre situation is set against 
the habitual activities of a man—a kingly man, much like Odysseus 
himself—taking his normal part in a central social institution of the 
familiar world of the polis. The contrast once again results from the 
use of an fos clause, which in Homer always introduces a familiar 
and predictable event from the cycle of everyday life. By intersecting 
his linear narrative with such a cyclical event, Homer uses the time- 
reckoning convention to set within a contrasting context an action in 
his story, and so intensify the impact of the narrative moment.?’ 


ALICE P. RADIN 
Dover, NEw HAMPSHIRE 


APPENDIX 


l. rpos 8’ r]piyéveia pávy pooo6óxtvAos r]óc 
Il. 1.477; 24.788 
Od. 2.1; 3.404, 491; 4.306, 431, 576; 5.228; 8.1; 9.152, 170, 307, 
437, 560; 10.187; 12.8, 316; 13.18; 1.5.189; 17.1; 19.428. 
2. pos 6' rjéMoc Katédv xai éni kvépoc HABE 
Il. 1.475 l 
Od. 9.168, 558; 10.185, 478;* 12.3;* 19.426 
* outside sunset/dawn sequence 
3. fjpoc 8' ġéMos pécov obpavóv åpopefýxey/àpopebýxn 
Il. 8.681 
Od. 4.400 
t follows an ó$pa . . . xóbpo couplet 


27 An earlier version of this paper was presented in Toronto, at the 1984 Annual 
Meeting of the American Philological Association. In the discussion period, Hugh 
Lloyd-Jones reminded me that W. H. Auden describes in "Museé des Beaux-Arts" a 
similar evocation of ordinary life in the midst of an extraordinary event: 


About suffering they were never wrong, 

The Old Masters: how well they understood 

Its human position; how it takes place 

While someone else is eating or opening a window or just 
walking dully along. 
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4. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


fpos 8' rjéAtos petaviooeto BovAutévbe 
Il. 16.7791 | 
Od. 9.581 


. pos 6' oov. dp nw fas, Eu àápqiAóxr vúğ 


Il. 7.433 


. Typos 5’ &oogópos slot qóoq épéov ent yaiav 


dv te péta xpoxórigenog bneip GAa Ki6vatat NOG 


Il. 28.226—7 


. fjpoc 98 tpíya vuxtds Érv, peta 8’ Gotpa pefrjka 


Od. 12.312 


. hpoc-62 6pvtópos nep dvijp onAicoato Seinvov 


otipeos v Brjoorjow, ¿nei t Exopéooato yeipag 
tápvov Oévópea paxpa, à6oc té piv iketo Oupóv, 
oitov te yAuKepoto nepi ppévac tpepoc aipet 


Tl. 11.86—91 


. ... pos §’ éni 6ópnov àvr]p &yoptjüev ávéoug 


Kpivev veikea NoAAG Sixalopévay aifnav 
Od. 12.439—40 
pos 8’ öy eic addw óniokAvovot vopijes 
Bods te kai pio. uda vopóv £& avdepoévtwv 
h. Hom. 5.168—9 
pos 8r] Arjye pévoc ó&éos edor 
kaópatoc i6oAMpov, petonwpivov óppprjoavtoc 
Zijvóc tpiovevéos, peta 62 1pénetot Ppdteos xpoc 
noAAdv &Aoqgpózrepoc: ù yap 1óxe Leipioc cotrip 
Barov bnép Kepadfs xnpitpepéwv àvüponov 
Epyetat hpatioc, nàetov É te vuKtds énaupet: 
tijpos &ór]kxvotétm néctar typNVetoa opo 
ün, púa 8’ Epage yée1, mtdpo16 te Ayer 
tpos dp’ bAotopeiv pepvnpevos, dpia 
Épya: i 
Erga 414—422 
aoc KÓKKVĚ KOKKÚČEL 6puóc £v neTtádooi 
tÒ npórov, tépnet 68 Ppotoùs én' aneipova yaiav 
thpos Zevc bor tpito Hypa pnd’ dnoAnyor 


"gt äp’ bnepBa\Awv Bods OnAry pt énoAeínov: 


otto K’ dpapdétys nponpdty loopapifot. 

Erga 486—490 

typos 88 oxddupés v' àávOet xoi rjyéxa térng 
Sevdpéw epeZdpevos Myuprjv Katayever àoibrjv 


14. 
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rxvóv O10 mtepbywv Dépeos Kapatwodeos ÖPH, 
THOS motatai t’ otyec Kai olvoc d&pictos, 
payAdtata1 ÔÈ yuvaixes, dpavpdtatot É toi GvSpes 
eloiv, émet Kecpadnyv kai yobvata Leiptos áCet, 
avadtos 66 te xpos óró Kabpatos: GAAG tét’ by 
ein rievpaír te oki] Kai BIBAlvos olvoc ki. 

Erga 582—589 (cf. Scutum 3931t.) 

fjpoc 61 10 npótov, óoov T’ £mfi&oa xopóvr) 

tyvog énoinoev, tocgov nétad’ àvópi gavýn 

év Kpé6y &xpotaty, tote ©’ apBatds gon 06Aaoco: 
£lapivóc 8’ obtog néAetat mAdoc. 


Erga 679—682. 
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AN EMENDATION IN CICERO’S LETTERS 


Cicero, Att. 6.1.25. et heus tu, tgenuariost a Caesare ... talenta 
Attica L extorsistis. 


In AJP 108 (1987) 647, E. Badian conjectures yewvaiws. This 
conjecture was published by L. Gurlitt in Philol. 73 (1914—16) 412, 
and is duly recorded in the "Additamentum ad apparatum criticum" 
which precedes Oldfather, Canter, and Abbott's Index verborum Ci- 
ceronis epistularum (Urbana 1938). It also. appears in the text of the 
Budé edition of Cicero's Letters, vol. 4, ed. Constans-Bayet (Paris 
1950) 153, where the sentence is punctuated as a question; and in 
the text of the Tusculum edition of H. Kasten (Munich 1959) 348, 
where the sentence is adorned with three exclamation marks (et heus 
tu! yevvaiws! . . . extorsistis!). 


W. S. WATT 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
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VERGIL AND THE EUPHRATES REVISITED 


R. F. Thomas and R. Scodel in a note published in this journal 
(“Vergil and the Euphrates,” 105 (1984) 339) pointed out that Vergil 
mentioned the Euphrates only three times in his entire corpus (at 
Georgics 1.509, 4.561, and Aeneid 8.726) and that each occurrence is 
found in the sixth line from the end of its respective book. The 
authors also observed that this position represented a “delicate 
allusion” to the sixth line from the end of Callimachus’ Hymn to Apollo 
(H. 2.108) where the poet referred to the Euphrates as the 'Aooupíov 
notapoto péyas póoc, an identification made by the scholiast. Professors 
Thomas and Scodel have made a convincing case that these passages 
refer to Callimachus' poem, but more can and should be said about 
this allusion. 

For Callimachus, the filthy streams of the Euphrates symbolize 
lengthy and inelegant verse while the pure water of a sacred fountain 
carried by bees represents its opposite (H. 2.108—12). This program- 
matic statement was put in the mouth of Apollo, who responded to 
a complaint made by Phthonos: ook äyapaı tov &orðòv ös 008’ ó0a nóvtoq 
àcfóe (106). Callimachus identified elsewhere the kind of poetry 
which he eschewed and to which Apollo must refer in this passage. 
In the preface to the Aetia, Callimachus reported his critics’ complaint 
that he did not compose a poem about kings or heroes which was 
either unified or lengthy (Aet. 1.3—5 Pf.). Thus in accordance with 
Callimachus' literary allegory, one should associate this kind of verse 
with the Euphrates: a sustained poem on the achievements of a king 
(e.g., Alexander) or the life of a hero (e.g., Heracles) in a crude and 
uncritical manner which attempts only to reproduce the size and 
diction of Homer.! 

Each time Vergil mentions the Euphrates it is in the context of 
Octavian's dealings with political and especially military events. At 


! On the relationship between the Hymn to Apollo and the opening of the Aetia, 
see A. Kambylis, Die Dichterweihe und ihre Symbolik (Heidelberg 1965) 77—79, F. Williams 
(ed.), Callimachus! Hymn to Apollo (Oxford 1978) 85—89, and most recently, A. W. 
Bulloch, “Hellenistic Poetry," CHCL vol. I (Cambridge 1985) 557—561. 
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the end of the first book of the Georgics, the gods envy the Roman 
people because Octavian concerns himself with the achieving of 
triumphs (1.488ff.). One area in particular where war threatens to 
break out and thus to require Octavian’s attention is at the Euphrates: 
hinc movet (sc. bellum) Euphrates (509a). In the second occurrence of 
the river’s name at the end of the Georgics, Vergil dates the compo- 
sition of his georgic verse (Haec super arvorum cultu pecorumque canebam!/ 
et super arboribus, 4.559—60a) to the time when Octavian was in the 
East settling the affairs between Rome and the Eastern monarchies 
after Antony’s defeat and death: Caesar dum magnus ad altum/fulminat 
Euphraten bello victorque volentislber populos dat iura viamque adfectat 
Olympo (4.560b—62). The third and final mention of the Euphrates 
occurs near the end of the ecphrasis of Aeneas' shield. The victorious 
Augustus, seated in Apollo's temple, receives homage from con- 
quered peoples after the battle of Actium, in the wake of which 
Euphrates ibat iam mollior undis (A. 8.726b).?* At Eclogue 6.3 with its 
clear allusion to the Aetia prologue, Vergil, responding to Varus' 
request for a poem celebrating his military achievements, had trans- 
lated Callimachus tipwas (Aet. 1.5) as proelia; and so it is quite natural 
for the Euphrates in this allusive position (the sixth line from the 
end of the book) to have the military application which it has. The 
river, however, evokes the kind of poetry which Vergil in the Eclogues 
(along with other Roman poets in the Callimachean tradition) has 
rejected.? It remains then to examine the ramifications of this 
surprising and subtle reference. 

Toward the end of the first book of the Georgics, Vergil makes 
a sudden transition from weather signs to the grim events of the 
civil wars (1.463ff.). After listing various portents and predicting a 
time when farmers would uncover the bones of the Romans who 
fought at Philippi, the poet addresses the gods once again (498—99; 
cf. 5—23) and asks that they not prevent Octavian from coming to 


? [t should be noted that "Euphrates" is in the same metrical sedes in all three 
. passages; also a verb in the third person singular, in each case with a different subject, 
precedes the name of the river: hinc movet Euphrates (G. 1.5092); fulminat (sc. Caesar 
ad) Euphraten (G. 4.5612); finxerat (sc. Mulciber); Euphrates ibat (A. 8.7262). 

? E.g., Vergil Ecl. 6.3—5; Horace Carm. 4.15; Prop. 3.1.1—6, 3.3; Ovid Am. 1.1; 
in these passages, the poets clearly reject the composition of poetry dealing with proelia 
and arma. 


ur À—— 
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the aid of a generation in which everything is turned upside-down: 
hunc saltem everso tuvenem succurrere saeclolne prohibete . . . quippe ubi fas 
versum atque nefas (500-05). The poet states that the Romans are 
paying for the Laomedonieae ... periuria Troiae (502) with civil war 
and possibly foreign wars (506b—509): 


tot bella per orbem, 
tam multae scelerum facies, non ullus aratro 
dignus honos, squalent abductis arva colonis, 
et curvae rigidum falces conflantur in ensem. 
hinc movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bellum. 


Reference to the end of the Hymn to Apollo in this context quite 
poignantly underscores the state of chaos. In the hymn, Callimachus 
presents a light and humorous vignette in which Apollo confirms 
the poet's chief esthetic principle in the face of Phthonos' invidious 
rejection of it; the god clearly and forcefully repudiates poetry which 
flows like the Euphrates. For Vergil, however, there is a completely 
different context and tone. The civil wars occur in a world set on its 
head. Romans are not planting seeds, but rather the corpses of their 
fellow citizens in fields whose harvests future farmers will reap. In 
such a context, the gods themselves, in contrast to the spiteful minor 
daemon, Phthonos, experience envy: iam pridem nobis caeli te regia, 
Caesar,/invidet atque hominum queritur curare (sc. Caesarem) triumphos 
(503—04). At issue in the Georgics is not the composition of restrained 
verse, but the waging of unrestrained war. The Euphrates thus 
assumes an unexpected importance for the poet Vergil who until 
now had avoided the composition of martial verse. In the midst of 
such a disaster, both general and poet are forced to turn their 
attention to this body of water; Octavian goes there to fight and 
Vergil gives poetic expression at the end of the first book of the 
Georgics to the violence of civil and foreign proelia.* 


* Besides referring to the end of the Hymn to Apollo at the end of Book 1, Vergil 
also echoes Catullus 64.85—42 (cf. G. 1.505—14). As V. Buchheit, Der Anspruch des 
Dichters in Vergils Georgika (Darmstadt 1972) 39—42 observed, the Catullan portrait of 
the joyous times when mortals communed with gods and when they abandoned their 
agricultural tasks to attend a wedding feast works as a foil to the times of civil war 
when work in the fields gives way to war. This allusion thus likewise underscores the 
horrific state of the times. 
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At the end of the fourth book of the Georgics, the pessimistic 
atmosphere discerned at the close of the first book has disappeared. 
In contrast to the death and destruction of civil and foreign wars 
with which Book 1 concludes, the fourth book ends with a favorable 
solution to the personal crisis of Aristaeus in the resurrection of his 
bees. Aristaeus has expiated the death of Eurydice, which he had 
caused, and new life has come into being. The Euphrates occurs six 
lines from the end of the Book 4 just as it did in Book 1. But the 
context and tone of the later passage have changed. No longer does 
Mars rage there (cf. 1.511); nor do thunderbolts predict further 
bloodletting (cf. 1.487—88). Rather, it is Octavian who thunders, 
who establishes his control by giving laws, and who now starts on his 
path toward Olympus: Caesar . . . magnus ad altum/fulminat Euphraten 
bello victorque volentis/per populos dat iura viamque adfectat Olympo 
(4.560b—62). With the restoration of peace, poetry can once again 
thrive under its usual conditions; for Vergil would have us believe 
that it was while Caesar insured peace by his thundering at the 
Euphrates that he wrote not about war, but about agrarian cultivation: 


Haec super arvorum cultu pecorumque canebam 

et super arboribus Caesar dum magnus ad altum 
fulminat Euphraten bello victorque violentis 

per populos dat iura viamque adfectat Olympo. 

illo Vergilium me tempore dulcis alebat 

Parthenope studiis florentem ignobilis oti, 

carmina qui lusi pastorum audaxque iuventa, 
Tityre, te patulae cecini sub tegmine fagi. (559—66).° 


Because of Octavian's victory, the Euphrates is no longer a threat. 


5 At G. 2.167—76, a late passage, probably written after the battle of Actium 
(see R. D. Williams [ed.], Vergil The Ecloques and Georgics (New York 1979) ad.G. 2.170), 
Vergil has listed Octavian among the great Roman generals by virtue of his Eastern 
victories which are presented as already achieved. Thus, Vergil's decision to compose 
a poem in the Hesiodic tradition in response to the qualities of the Saturnia tellus is 
portrayed likewise here as subsequent to Octavian's re-establishment of domestic and 
foreign peace. 
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Vergil can avail himself of ignobile otium,? the peace and leisure 
needed for non-military, georgic topics." 

Besides the mention of the river there are other points of 
contact between this passage and the Hymn to Apollo. In the latter, 
Callimachus, ever the patriotic Cyrenean, included a section (the 
longest in the poem) on the nymph and eponymous heroine of his 
homeland, Cyrene (H. 2.65—96). Cyrene and Apollo are, of course, 
the parents of Aristaeus whose swarm of bees have died; it is this 
story which forms the conclusion of the Georgics. These points of 
contact, however, are tangential. More important, however, are the 
bees whose rebirth through bougonia immediately precedes the poem's 
epilogue with its allusive reference to the Hymn to Apollo (4.544—58). 
Bees are conventionally associated with poets, above all because they 
provide them with the honey to sweeten their verse.? For Aristaeus, 
the regeneration of bees is a direct result not only of his honoring 
the nymphs who were angry over Eurydice's death, but also of his 
sending funereal sacrifices (inferiae) to Orpheus (4.534—58), the 
primordial musician whose song can move the natural world above 
and the Stygian world below (4.460—84). Moreover, in terms of 


? Otium can be understood both as personal as well as public freedom from 
work and in particular that of proelia; see OLD s.v. 2 and 4. Horace at Epode 1.7—10 
likewise contrasts the otium of the poet with the labor of war. On otium in the Georgics 
in particular, see A. Michel, "Virgile et la politique impériale: un courtisan ou un 
philosophe?" Vergiliana H. Bardon and R. Verdiére edd. (Leiden 1971) 221—28, and 
on otium in the Vergilian corpus in general, see J. M. André, L'otium dans la vie morale 
et intellectuelle Romaine des origines à l'éboque augustienne (Paris 1966) 397—99, 500—27. 

? N.b. When summarizing the poem, Vergil refers to the topics of Books 1—3; 
noticeably absent is a clear reference to Book 4, pace Servius (ad 558) who argues that 
pecora (4.559) includes the bees. Perhaps this is because in this book Vergil in fact 
dealt with a military theme: 


admiranda tibi levium spectacula rerum 
magnanimosque duces totiusque ordine gentis 
mores et studia et populos et proelia dicam. (4.3—5) 


On these verses as an example of a mediation "between the pure Callimacheanism of 
the Eclogues and the rejection of the literal component of that ideology," see R. F. 
Thomas, "From Recusatio to commitment: The evolution of the Vergilian programme," 
Papers of the Liverpool Latin Seminar F. Cairns, ed. (Liverpool 1986) 70—71. 

8 E.g., Hesiod Th. 81—84, Pindar O. 7.7—10, N. 3.76—80, P. 10.33—34; Bacchylides 
10 (9) 913; Aristophanes Birds 748—51; Theocritus Id. 7.78—83; Horace Carm. 4.2.28— 
32. See Olck, s.v. Biene RE 3.1.447—48. 
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Callimachus’ poetic allegory at the end of the Hymn to Apollo, bees 
provide the poet not with honey, but with water from the proper 
source: the pure and unsullied fountain which far surpasses the 
muddy waters of the Euphrates (H. 2.110—12). In light of the allusion 
to this passage which follows the rebirth of Aristaeus' bees, this 
miraculous event may have a programmatic dimension: restoration 
of the bees will result not only in the provision of honey, but also in 
access to the proper kind of inspirational waters. As seen above, 
restoration of the conditions for poetic composition is very much on 
Vergil's mind in the conclusion of the Georgics. 

. At the conclusion of the Georgics, Vergil, like Callimachus in 
the hymn, disassociates himself from the Euphrates by making a 
strong contrast between himself as poet and Octavian as general. On 
the one hand, Octavian thunders (fulminat) in war at the Euphrates. 
The locale of Octavian's fulmination suits the general in two ways: 
he actually passed through the area on his return from the East after 
the battle of Actium where he made important settlements (cf. 
victorque volentislber populos dat iura, 4.561—622), and the river pos- 
sessed the martial associations attributed to it by virtue of its being 
a symbol for poetry about reges et proelia. Moreover, the metaphor, 
which compares Octavian to the thunder-god, Jupiter, is not without 
it programmatic point. It recalls Callimachus’ statement in the 
prologue to the Aetia Bpovtåv obx &póv, GAAG Aids (1.20 Pf.).? 

On the other hand, Vergil sings (canebat) georgic poetry at 
Parthenope, a poetic name for Naples,’° a spot renowned for its 
otium! and haute culture.'? Reference to Naples as Parthenope makes 
the contrast between general and poet even more striking. Not only 


? As suggested by A. J. Boyle, "In medio Caesar: Paradox and Politics in Vergil's 
Georgics," Ramus 8 (1979) 80. 

I? See E. Gabrici, “Partenope e Palepoli," Rend. Linc. 8 (1948) 167—71 and H. 
Philipp, s.v. Neapolis RE 16.2.2114—15. M. Napoli, "Realtà storica di Partenope,” 
Parola del Passato 7 (1952) 269—85 argues on the other hand that Parthenope was in 
fact the ancient name for Naples. 

. | Besides Georgics 4.563—64, see Horace Epode 5.43, Ovid Met. 15.711—12, and 
Statius Silvae 8.5.85—86. 

12 Cf. Gabrici (n. 10 above) 170—71, J. H. D'Arms, Romans on the Bay of Naples 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1970) especially 39—72, and A. G. McKay, Naples and Coastal Campania. 
Ancient Campania vol. 2 (Ontario 1972) 51—53. 
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was the Siren Parthenope a musician herself, but as daughter of 
Achelous and sister of Naples' river Sebethus, she has a clear relation 
to water sources.!? Moreover, as Siren, Parthenope's song is one of 
knowledge and of science (cf. Od. 12.184—91 and Stanford ad loc.), 
and as such her nurturing of the poet (alebat, 4.563) supports a 
fundamental preoccupation of the Georgics, the imparting and ac- 
quiring of knowledge.!* Through the knowledge which he acquired 
from the vates Proteus, Aristaeus, "a conclusive representation of 
teachings imparted during the four books of the poem,"!? ultimately 
succeeds in restoring his bees. In short, Vergil distinguishes the 
general and the poet by activity (thundering as opposed to singing) 
as well as by locale; and these locales (Euphrates and Parthenope) 
parallel the contrast between the bodies of water at the end of the 
Hymn to Apollo to which Vergil alludes. Fulminare—poetic or other- 
wise—non est poetae, sed imperatoris. 

At the close of Book 1 of the Georgics, the general literally and 
the poet metaphorically concern themselves with the same place, the 
Euphrates. The artistic rendition of the fears and effects of proelia 
by Vergil, until this point a poet dedicated to Callimachean principles, 
is to be seen as yet another manifestation of the saeculum eversum. By 
the end of the poem, however, with the cessation of civil war and 
the disappearance of threats of war in the East, this esthetic confusion 
within the Georgics finds resolution. Despite the intrusion of war in 


1? For ancient sources and discussion on Parthenope, see Fiehn, RE 18.4.1934— 
35 and J. Ilberg, Roscher's Lexikon 3.1.1653—55. Besides the Siren Parthenope (RE 4 
and Lexikon 1) whom Vergil has in mind here, two other Parthenopes have association 
with water: one is a wife of Ocean (RE 5, Lexikon 3) and the other is a granddaughter 
of the river Meander (RE 3, Lexikon 2). The latter is also a wife of Apollo. I have not 
been able to find positive identification of a fountain or stream by the name of 
Parthenope in Naples in any ancient source. Philipp (n. 10 above) 2119, however, 
quotes what may be a defective elegiac couplet without referring to its source: Fons, 
mare, silva, lacus, horti, . . . balnea campil(?) flumina: sunt uno haec nomine Parthenope. Y can 
only say with confidence that the name Parthenope has water associations. To this I 
can add that there is a Hellenistic version regarding Neapolitan Parthenope wherein, 
when the Phrygian Metiochus tried to rape her, she fled to Campania to maintain her 
virginity, a story probably suggested by her name. This parallels the experience of 
Arethusa, a Siracusan fountain with clear poetic connections (e.g., Vergil, Eclogue 
10.1). 

'4 Cf. especially Georgics 2.458—94. 

15 G. Biago Conte, The Rhetoric of Imitation, Trans. by C. Segal (Ithaca 1986) 
139. 
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the poem (1.463—514 and 4.67—87) and the poet’s avowed interest 
in pursuing military themes in the near future (3.46—48), the Georgics 
remains very much a poem in the Hesiodic (cf. especially 2.173—76 
and 3.10—11) and Callimachean!? tradition. Vergil attests to this fact 
in the last eight lines of the poem.!” 

The third and final instance of the Euphrates occurs in the 
description of Aeneas’ shield when Vergil includes the river among 
other rivers and peoples which have been subdued in the aftermath 
of the battle of Actium: Euphrates ibat iam mollior undis (A. 8.726). 
The pacification is the result of Octavian's thundering. Once again 
the line appears in the significant position, the sixth line from the 
end of the book. In the earlier Vergilian passages in which the 
Euphrates occurs, we have seen that there were other points of 
contact between the Latin and Greek texts besides mention of the 
river in its allusive position: in the first, the envy of the gods parallels 
that of Phthonos; in the second there are, besides the relationship 
of Apollo and Cyrene to Aristaeus, the presence of the bees and the 
evocative contrast between the Euphrates and Parthenope. A very 
conspicuous point of contact with the Callimachean hymn in the 
third passage is Apollo. Apollo's presence at the battle of Actium 
expedited Octavian's victory (A. 8.704—13), and in the last of the 
three portraits of Octavian on the shield (675—703, 704—13, 714— 
28), the princeps is represented as sitting in the newly erected temple 


16 See, for example, R. F. Thomas, "Callimachus, the Victoria Berenices and 
Roman Poetry, " CQ 33 (1983) 92-101 who argues that the opening of the third book 
of the Georgics is modeled on the first aetion of Book 3 of the Aetia. The parallel 
structure of four books of which the third opens and the fourth closes with sections 
honoring the poet's ruler and patron and the fact that in these encomiastic passages, 
the latter involving an aetion, Vergil makes references to Callimachean texts are 
striking indications of Callimachean influence. 

17 There is a parallel for Vergil’s use of the Euphrates in the Georgics. One of 
the places which experience the bloodshed of the civil wars was Emanthia (1.492). 
The context is clearly negative. The second, and only other, time that Emathia is 
mentioned by Vergil in any of his works is at Georgics 4.390. There, Aristaeus learns 
that he must go to the Emathiae portus to find Proteus from whom he will learn how 
to recover his bees. Thus, whereas Emathia and the Euphrates in Book 1 were dire 
places for the Romans, in Book 4 they both were favorable locales for those who had 
to perform activities there: near Emathia Aristaeus will find a way to restore his bees 
by conferring with the vates Proteus; at the Euphrates Octavian's thunder has effectively 
provided security for the East and otium for the poet Vergil. 
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of Apollo on the Palatine (720).? Among the ones who bring gifts 
of hommage to Octavian in Apollo's temple are those from the 
Euphrates. The questions arise: why did Vergil deem it important 
to refer once again to the Euphrates in this suggestive manner and 
what effect does the reference have upon our interpretation of the 
text? 

There are, in my opinion, two reasons for the poet's third and 
final reference. First, Vergil recalls the two earlier allusive references 
to the Euphrates in the Georgics; in doing so, he brings to mind the 
important progression of events involving the river (the threat of 
war in the East followed by Octavian's thunderous success and his 
victory celebration) and in particular how these have affected Octa- 
vian’s via Olympo. In Georgics 1.463ff., where the poet laments the 
civil war and fears the threat of foreign wars, Vergil has the gods 
begrudge Octavian's ambition for triumphs (1.503—04); i.e., they 
were impatiently looking forward to his arrival. At the end of the 
poem, triumphant Octavian has brought the peoples of the Euphrates 
to terms with the new dispensation, and sets out on his way to 
Olympus (viamque adfectat Olympo, 4.562). At A. 8.678ff., Vergil shows 
that Octavian, now called Augustus (8.678), has achieved divine status 
while still alive through his victory at Actium and successes in the 
East: he sits like a god in Apollo's temple receiving gifts from 
conquered peoples.!? By clearly recalling the two earlier occurrences 
of the Euphrates, Vergil subtly presents this third instance as a 
further stage in the process of deification as Augustus takes his seat 


'8 As is well known, Octavian claimed Apollo as his protector at Actium and 
promoted his cult throughout the Mediterranean (besides the near identification of 
the two in A. 8, cf. for example, Prop. 2.34b.61—2, 3.11.69, and especially 4.6; see A. 
Furtwängler, s.v. "Apollon," in Roscher's Lexikon 1.1.448—49). In fact, the gens Julia 
long possessed a special relationship with Apollo (cf. R. G. M. Nisbet and M. Hubbard, 
A Commentary on Horace: Odes Book 1 [Oxford 1970] ad 1.2.32). For a recent evaluation 
of contemporary Apolline references to Augustus, see K. Möller, Gétterattribute in ihrer 
Anwendung auf Augustus (1dstein 1985), in particular 225—30 for a summary of Vergil’s 
use of divine references to Augustus. Finally, the honorific association of the princeps 
with Apollo through an allusion to the end of the Hymn to Apollo is paralleled elsewhere: 
Horace Serm. 2.17b—21 = H. 2.105—07; cf. J. J. Clauss, “Allusion and Structure in 
Horace Serm. 2.1: The Callimachean Response," TAPA 115 (1985) 205—06. 

39 As P. T. Eden, A Commentary on Vergil: Aeneid VIII, Mnemosyne Supl. 35 (Leiden 
1975) 190 noted, it was not coincidental that Vergil set Augustus in the place where 
the statue of Apollo would be erected. Eden aptly cites Suet. Aug. 70 and 94.4 with 
regard to the identification between Augustus and Apollo. 
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in Apollo's temple.*° When one considers Augustus’ claim to have 
received the direct intervention of Apollo at Actium (A. 8.704—05), 
Vergil could well have had lines 26—27 of Callimachus’ Hymn to Apollo 
in mind: 


óc péyerot pakópeooty, ¿u Baot: payorto- 
dons égó Baod, xoi ’AnéAA@vi payorto. 


In recalling those passages of the Georgics in which the Euphrates 
appears, Vergil has given special meaning to the Euphrates on the 
shield of Aeneas, where Augustus has achieved a-quasi-divine status. 

The second reason for this final reference to the Euphrates in 
Vergil, with its allusion to the Hymn to Apollo, involves a poetic point. 
At this stage in his career, Vergil was in fact writing a thematically 
unified and lengthy poem about a hero and the proelia he fought. 
The Euphrates thus stands as the proper poetic symbol for Vergil’s 
literary achievement in terms of Callimachean esthetics. For Vergil, 
however, the pejorative associations which the Euphrates had for 
Callimachus and which Vergil exploited in the Georgics have been, 
as it were, exorcised by Augustus’ impressive political and military 
achievements which brought about and guaranteed peace for the 
poets world. On three successive days (13—15) in August 29 B.C., 
Octavian celebrated three triumphs, Dalmaticum Actiacum Alexan- 
drinum (Suet. Aug. 22). In Vergil’s imaginative futuristic portrait of 
Rome, the temple of Palatine Apollo (limen Phoebi, 8.720), dedicated 
on 9 Oct. 28 B.c., is anachronistically the site of this triplex triumphus 
(8.714). The pacification of the peoples of the East, mentioned in 
lines 724—28, if they are to be connected with these festive events, 
may refer loosely to Octavian’s settlements with Antony’s client 
kings on his return to Rome from Alexandria.”’ Octavian's victory 
at Actium and the subsequent military and political success, especially 
in the East, were significant events; they ushered in what appeared 
(and in fact was to be) a lasting age of peace which inspired not only 
Vergil to include references to these events in the Georgics and Aeneid 
but also elicited a similar poetic response from other contemporary 


20 See R. F. Thomas, "Vergil's Georgics and the Art of Reference," HSCP 90 
(1986) 182—85 who discusses other examples of "self-reference" in Vergil. 
?! Cf, Eden (n. 19 above) 191. 
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poets.** Regarding, then, Vergil's use of the Euphrates in this its last 
appearance, the poet has rather ingeniously found a geographical 
focal point which could, by directing the reader to the earlier passages 
and the Callimachean model, both summarize the fears and joys 
which the Roman people experienced in those chaotic years and at 
the same time give new meaning to the Euphrates as a poetic symbol.?? 
Richard Thomas has shown that in other programmatic passages 
Vergil altered his earlier, more orthodox Callimachean statements 
to allow for topics more suited to epic.?* In this instance of a 
programmatic shift, the Augustan Vergil shows himself completely 
independent from the Alexandrian's esthetic ukase which, being too 
limited and constructive, he "corrects" with a quintessentially Calli- 
machean subtlety.” It only remains to be stated that in the final 
mention of the great Assyrian river Vergil leads the reader to infer 


?? In the case of Actium, cf. Horace Epod. 9, Carm. 1.37; Prop. 3.11, 4.6; anon. 
GLP 113. Concerning events in the East, cf. Horace Carm. 1.2.51—52, 12.53—60, 26.5— 
6, 35.30—32; 2.2.17, 9.18—24; 3.3.43-44, 5.2—4, 8.18—20; Propertius 2.10.13—14; 
3.1.15—16, 4, 9.53—54, 12 (cf. 4.3); 4.6.79—84; Ovid A.A. 1.77—228, R.A. 158—56; Fasti 
5.579—94, 6.465—68; Tr. 2.227—28; n.b. in the two italized passages Octavian is deemed 
a god by virtue of his successes against the Parthians. 

23 Boyle (n. 9 above) 74 observed: "With Caesarian triumph and success seem 
to be associated not only political, social and moral possibilities but poetic possibilities, 
a union of poetry and political power in fact of the sort Vergil had dreamt of in the 
Eclogues in the figure of Pollio, but which he had labelled in the Eclogues as all but 
impossible." 

24 Thomas (n. 7 above) 61-78. 

?5 Thomas (n. 20 above) 185—89 examines several Vergilian instances of what 
he calls "correction," and which scholars following Giangrande's lead have styled 
oppositio in imitando. Without digressing too far from the present point, I would like 
to state summarily that the latter phrase is preferable to "correction" as a general term 
for this particular kind of reference since not every place where Vergil or other poets 
invert their model do they necessarily "correct" the earlier text. I cite only one example. 
Vergil, in describing Dido's reaction to Aeneas upon meeting him in the underworld, 
imitates Ajax’s similar reaction to Odysseus (A. 6.450—76 [27 lines] = Od. 11.541—66 
[26 lines]). The change from male warrior to female lover I find a moving oppositio 
which portrays the enmity which Dido feels for Aeneas in terms of the well known 
and intense hatred Ajax felt for Odysseus after losing the contest for Achilles’ arms. 
Here there is no "correction," but an artful and effective inversion of the gender and 
roles of the characters. The examples cited by Thomas are oppositiones with a particular 
scholarly point to make; these and other similar imitations should be seen as a subset 
of the more general class. Mention of the Euphrates in A. 8 fits this subset. 
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what one who has read Eclogue 6 and knew the Callimachean canon 
would never have imagined—that for Vergil the Euphrates could be 
after all a source of excellent, Roman poetry.?9 


James J. CrAuss 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


26 One final point. Vergil may have conceived the idea of focusing on the 
Parthian river as an important element in Octavian’s via Olympo from an earlier poem. 
In Ecloque 1, Octavian was first called a deus with his own altar (1.6) and was even 
about to receive monthly sacrifice from Tityrus as thanksgiving for his freedom and 
the restoration of his land (1.42—43). As part of an adynaton in which the shepherd 
states that he will never forget his divine benefactor, Vergil refers to the other famous 
Parthian river: 


Ante leves ergo pascentur in aethere cervi 

et freta destituent nudos in litore pisces, 

ante pererratis amborum finibus exsul 

aut Ararim Parthus bibet aut Germania Tigrim, 

quam nostro illius labatur pectore voltus. (Ecl. 1.59—63) 


The point of the third element of this tricolon is the unlikelihood of people at opposite 
ends of the earth drinking the water of each others' rivers. Line 62 parallels very 
closely Georgics 1.509 hinc movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bellum where war threatens 
to break out at these two edges of the Roman world (Georgics 4.561 differs in that it 
focuses on the Euphrates alone, not in conjunction with a German river; Aeneid 8.726 
also differs by being part of a series of Eastern locales where Octavian can claim 
victory). By altering the Parthian river in this conceit of referring to points at opposite 
ends of the world from the Tigris to the Euphrates and setting it in an allusive position 
Vergil has invested the word in the Georgics and Aeneid with the poetic association it 
had for Callimachus and thereby has expanded the dimensions of his celebration of 
Octavian's divinity by allowing us to observe his own poetic development against the 
backdrop of the Via Olympo of the princeps. Vergil of course made the association 
between the poet's verse and the general's victory explicit at G. 3.1—48; cf. Buchheit 
(n. 4 above) 174—82. I would like to thank my colleagues Michael R. Halleran and 
Daniel P. Harmon for their helpful comments and suggestions on the ideas contained 
in this article. 


THE ANGER OF AENEAS* 


I 


The anger of Aeneas in the final scene of Vergil's epic has 
become the focal point of much of the recent criticism of the hero's 
behavior. Furüs accensus et iralterribilis (12.946—47) he rejects Turnus’ 
plea for mercy and dispatches him to the shades below. Over the 
past two decades, this unrelenting finale has provoked outright 
condemnation or, at any rate, a great deal of moralizing "in Stoic 
and even modern categories.” ! With their emphasis on the presumed 
irrationality of Aeneas’ conduct these interpretations of the final 
scene have provided the basis for some far-reaching "pessimistic" 
reassessments of the Aeneid in general. 

The argument has not been distinguished by careful attention 
to either modern or ancient views of anger. While the latter, of 
course, will occupy us most, even a cursory look at modern theories 
of anger yields what one would suspect: anger is a complex and 
varied phenomenon which is susceptible to differing assessments and 
interpretations. Similar to Milton, who characterized anger as one of 
the two most rational faculties of man,* several modern psychologists 
equate it with emotional maturity—as distinguished from hate and 
hostility, which are considered indicative of emotional immaturity— 
Or, at any rate, regard it as a constructive phenomenon.? Parallel to 


* This is a revised and slightly expanded version of the William Kelley Prentice 
Memorial Lecture at Princeton in October 1986. Earlier versions were presented at 
the Vergil Symposium at the University of Colorado and at the University of Pittsburgh. 

? G. W. Williams, Technique and Ideas in the Aeneid (New Haven 1983) 222. For 
recent summaries of various views, see W. Suerbaum, AU 24.5 (1981) 67ff. and P. 
Burrell, “The Death of Turnus and Roman Morality,” GER 34 (1987) 186f.; also, the 
essential review article by A. Wlosok, Gymnasium 80 (1973) 129—51. 

* In the preface to Animadversions upon the Remonstrant’s Defence against Smectymnus 
(1641). 

* The most comprehensive discussion, including a historical survey, is J. Averill, 
Anger and. Aggression (New York/Berlin 1982); further, C. Tavris, Anger. The Misunder- 
stood Emotion (New York 1982); R. Novaco, Anger Control (Lexington, Mass. 1975); F. 
R. Stearns, M.D., Anger: Psychology, Physiology, Pathology (Springfield, Ill. 1972); L. 
Madow, M.D., Anger (New York 1975). 
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the ancient tradition, due attention is given both to the positive 
attributes of anger and to its negative aspects. There is the clear 
recognition everywhere that anger is anything but one-dimensional: 
“The arousal of anger clearly has a multifaceted role in human 
behavior.”* Even when contemporary standards are applied, there- 
fore, the interpretationes modernae of the final scene of the Aeneid 
suffer from excessive reductionism. : 

We should be aware that this particular criticism of Aeneas is 
nothing new. It was anticipated, though his modern critics do not 
seem to acknowledge it, by the strictures of Christian writers such as 
St. Augustine and, especially, Lactantius. In Div. Inst. 5.10—11, Aeneas 
is faulted sharply for not practicing mercy. Lactantius defines pietas 
as belonging to those qui bella nesciunt, qui amici sunt inimicis, qui omnes 
homines pro fratribus diligunt, qui cohibere iram sciunt omnemque animi 
furorem tranquilla moderatione lenire. Such criteria, of course, are ahis- 
torical and bear little relation to the Roman concept of pietas.? In 
terms of Rezeptionsgeschichte, the return to such views is not surprising 
after the discovery, in the past twenty years, that the time-honored 
interpretations of Aeneas as a mere Stoic and proto-Christian are 
seriously inadequate. We cannot ignore, however, the total absence 
of any criticism of Aeneas’ action in the non-Christian ancient 
Aeneiskritik, which was rather copious. 

Related to this is another consideration which again emerges 
both from the scholarship on anger and from common sense. Anger 
is a culture-based phenomenon. Its manifestation, therefore, espe- 
cially in the specific context of the end of the Aeneid must be 
considered in the more comprehensive terms of the Greco-Roman, 
albeit pre-Christian, tradition than within a single, isolated aspect of 
that tradition, such as Stoicism. Ancient views of anger, as we shall 
see, were much more diverse. The one-sided use of Stoic doctrine 
as the only criterion? is as unsatisfactory as the opposite pole of the 
recent scholarly debate, i.e., the argument for "moral ambiguity." 

It has become a frequent and increasingly facile resort of 


* Novaco, op. cit., 3. 

5 Detailed discussion and references in A. Wlosok, WJA N.F. 8 (1982) 16ff. and 
ead. in V. Péschl, ed., 2000 Jahre Vergil (= Wolfenbütteler Forschungen 24) (Wiesbaden 
1983) 65—68. 

* A recent example is R. O. A. M. Lyne, "Vergil and the Politics of War,” CQ 
33 (1983) 188-203. 
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interpretations not only of this scene, but of the Aeneid in general.’ 
The phrase has a good ring to it; it recognizes the modernity of 
Vergil and appeals to our sensibilities about many contemporary 
issues. But it is still misapplied (and that refers to many other aspects 
and scenes of the Aeneid as well). The final scene is a microcosm of 
the epic in that it is complex and has multiple dimensions. While 
several responses are possible—and that is always the attraction of a 
classic—it does not drift off into the grey area of moral irresolution. 
In the end, Aeneas has to make a decision, and clues are freely given 
that his impassioned action can be considered as unequivocally moral. 

Today, it takes a Homeric scholar rather than a Vergilian one 
to reject the facile escape into arguing for moral ambiguity and to 
state bluntly that Turnus cuts off the heads of his slain enemies and 
“suspends them from his chariot dripping blood—an action remi- 
niscent of the habit of Cacus, the monster of Book 8, who used to 
fix dripping heads to his doorposts. How anyone can feel strong 
sympathy for Turnus in his weakness at the end of Book 12 escapes 
me. The man is a thug."? Providing the related Roman perspective, 
Cicero, in discussing the subject of clementia and parcere subiectis, 
reminds us specifically that those who were crudeles in bello and 
immanes should not be spared and he singles out Scipio's debellatio of 
Numantia and Carthage as an example (Off. 1.35). As Latinus admits, 
he and his men took up arma impia (12.31); the crime was Turnus' 
who violated the peace (polluta pace 7.647). Vergil specifically assigns 
a place in Tartarus to quique arma secuti impia (6.612—13). In further 
contrast to Aeneas, Turnus abets and rejoices in the wilful breaking 
of the sacred treaty whose ratification and ritual Vergil builds up in 
great, deliberate detail in the early part of Book 12. This is the 
second time Turnus has broken a peace agreement, and the reader 
of the final scene does not need to be reminded of it. As Servius (ad 
Aen. 12.949) recognized, the death of Turnus results from ultio 
foederis rupti. 

From the point of Roman custom, practice, and law the situation 
is totally unambiguous. Turnus has forfeited his life several times 


7 Cf. Williams (n. 1) 215—31; J. Griffin, Virgil (Oxford 1986) 105. 

8 M. M. Willcock, “Battle Scenes in the Aeneid,” PCPS 209 n.s. 29 (1983) 94 
with reference to Aen. 12.511—512. Cf. W. V. Clausen, Virgil's Aeneid and the Tradition 
of Hellenistic Poetry (Berkeley 1987) 85-93, who notes (p. 92) the absence of a Homeric 
parallel. 
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over. So far from being a hapless Hector, who remonstrates with 
Paris for breaking the agreement with Menelaos, he is a breaker of 
treaties and, therefore, a war criminal.? We know of no occurrence 
of clementia in such a case. The Roman reader would not have been 
concerned about his capital punishment in the final scene of the 
epic. It is not the moral ambiguity, but the humanization of this 
ineluctable scene that is one of Vergil’s hallmarks here as elsewhere 
in the epic.!? There is an exquisite balance between Aeneas’ subjective 
volition and the objective causation. Neither should be overstressed 
at the expense of the other. Its fulcrum again is the anger theme. 


Before we explore its various dimensions, a.few more.comments are 


in order on the historical and human context of the final scene. 

Another, major aspect of the inevitability of Turnus’ death 
illustrates the mixture of causations. That is his act of devotio.!! In 
the assembly in Book 11, after the grievous losses of the Latins on 
the battlefield, he vows to sacrifice his own life to restore the pax 
deorum (11.440—42): 


vobis animam hanc soceroque Latino 
Turnus ego, haud ulli veterum virtute secundus, 
devovi. 


He formally pledges that, in case he is defeated—which would be 
the final indication of the iva deorum (11.443)—to assuage that ira 
with his death: morte luat (11.444). This devotio is reiterated in Book 
12, where Turnus resolves to atone for the breach of the foedus: me 
verius wunumlpro votis foedus luere (12.694—95). It is a formal pledge, 
and he therefore is not even entitled, quite in contrast to Hector, to 
asking for his life when he is defeated by Aeneas. His life belongs 
to the gods and yet he reneges on his pledge. 

Again, while the perspective from Roman sacral law and custom 
is unambiguous, Vergil enlarges the picture to include the human 
dimension. In Turnus' case, it is his repeated inability, which Vergil 
portrays with great consistency, to live up to his own ideals and 


? WlosoK's term (n. 1) 149. See T. Mommsen, Römisches Staatsrecht 1 (repr. Graz 
1952) 246—257. 

19 See below, pp. 341—842. 
1! Cf. A. Thornton, The Living Universe. Gods and Men in Vergil's Aeneid (Leiden 
1976) 136—38, 144—48; A. Wlosok, Gymnasium 90 (1983) 201—202. 
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promises at critical junctures. One scholar defined this as the essence 
of the tragedy of Turnus.’* Here, this failure is reinforced by the 
very phrasing of his plea. He begins with equidem merui nec deprecor 
(12.931)—and yet, what follows is exactly a deprecatio. Were the final 
scene rewritten in accordance with the objections of modern inter- 
preters and their Christian predecessors, the sparing of Turnus 
would raise more questions than it would answer. In Plato’s termi- 
nology, Turnus’ wrongdoings are “hard to bear and hard to remedy, 
or even irremediable.” !? 

The implicit postulate of modern critics that Aeneas should act 
without emotion raises similar questions. It would go a long way 
towards making him precisely into the bloodless Stoic stereotype 
whose humanity would be less than compelling. Instead, Vergil 
emphasizes the humanity of his hero. It is reinforced by the dilemma 
into which Vergil plunges him even at the end of the Aeneid and 
conversely, without the humanization of the scene there would be 
no dilemma. Though Turnus' case is devoid of merit, Aeneas is 
susceptible to Turnus' plea to have pity on his father Daunus and 
he responds with a humane hesitation. The contrast with Turnus' 
utter rejection of Latinus' same plea earlier in Book 12 is intentional.!* 
When he administers the punishment, Aeneas is not a cold-hearted 
Amtsperson? who puts Turnus in his place by citing the appropriate 
section of the Römische Staatsrecht, but he resolves the dilemma on 
the human level by giving way to his anger over Turnus' brutal 
kiling of Pallas. As Hans Peter Stahl has put it so aptly, Aeneas is 
not a Kantian hero whose morality is based on a concept of cool- 
headed duty which excludes emotional consent, but he is a “flesh- 
and-blood character who is able to experience the immediate appeal 
of justice violated or unfulfilled.” 1° 


1? G. E. Duckworth, Vergilius 4 (1940) 5—17. 

13 Laws 731B; see below, pp. 399—330. 

14 12.43—46; see below pp. 341—342. Clausen (n. 8) 89 notes the Lucretian parallel 
(3.521—522) for the terminology of disease and healing (flectitur . . . aegrescitque medendo; 
12.46). Plato's use of those terms in the context of anger and violence also is relevant; 
see the preceding paragraph with n. 18. 

15 M. von Albrecht’s term (Gnomon 38 [1966] 568); cf. my remarks in ANRW 
11.31, 2 (1981) 994. 

16 Arethusa 14 (1981) 171. 
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H 


The function of Aeneas’ anger is not ambiguous, but can be 
elucidated with considerable specificity. So far from being a recidivist 
phenomenon that puts him on the same level as Juno or Turnus?" 
Aeneas’ wrath is a fitting closure which, like the entire epic, is far 
from being one-dimensional and has several registers of significance. 
I will illuminate his furor and ira in this scene principally from four 
perspectives: (1) the role of ira and ópyrj in the judicial context in 
Greece and Rome; (2) the different philosophical attitudes to anger 
in antiquity; (3) the function of anger in the Iliad, especially with 
reference to Achilles; (4) the same with reference to Odysseus and 
the Odyssey. What will emerge, I hope, is that so far from being a 
negativistic question mark, this ending is a meaningful conclusion 
not only to the Aeneid per se, but to the Aeneid as a Roman Odyssey- 
Iliad. | 

One aspect that has never been brought to bear on the inter- 
pretation of this scene is the role of anger in the administration of 
justice in Greece and Rome. The testimonia are abundant and speak 
clearly to the issue.!? In contrast to 6vpóc, Aristotle (Rhet. 1378231) 
defines ópyij as being specifically oriented towards revenge or pun- 
ishment.!? Aristotle’s view reflects the realities of life. The Attic 
orators, especially Demosthenes and Lysias, make it clear that anger 
is the essential component in the determination of the penalty. The 
important distinction is that while the judge functions as an arbiter, 
anger or wrath are not appropriate, but when he is meting out the 
punishment, he should not do so without ópyrj. In one of the cardinal 
passages on the subject, Demosthenes (24.118) states that the laws 
grant to the judges, after they have heard the case, to use anger and, 
in that spirit, to mete out punishment commensurate to the crime: 
oi vópor . . . &:Sdaow abrtoic dxoboaoct, dnotov av ti vouíCooiy tò dbikynpa, 


17 M. C. J. Putnam, The Poetry of the Aeneid (Cambridge, Mass. 1965) 201. 

18 For basic details and documentation see R. Hirzel, Themis, Dike und Verwandtes 
(Leipzig 1907) 416—418 and H. Kleinknecht, “Zorn im Klassischen Altertum,” in G. 
Kittel and G; Friedrich, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament 5 (Stuttgart 1954) 
388ff. 7 

I? Details below, pp. 332—333; cf. Pseudo-Plato, Def. 415E; Chrysippus fr. 
111.395 SVF; D. L. 7.118; Philodemus, De Ira, col. 41.32—37 with the comments of C. 
Wilke on p. li; M. Pohlenz, Hermes 41 (1906) 352—55. 
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to1aró1r nepi tob HSucnkdtos ypfjoGat t ópyfj, péya peyaaAn, puxpov pixps. (cf. 
Lysias, Contra Erat. 2). The apportionment of the punishment shall 
be, as Demosthenes frequently states, Sewov xai ópyfjc GEiov.?° ’Opyr 
ultimately is used synonymously with punishment;** hence Lycurgus 
speaks of &oyóuj ópyrj (Contra Leocr. 138) and Aeschines of péye8oc 
ópyfjc (3.197). By contrast, mercy and pity on the part of the punishing 
judge are denounced as contrary to the law, as is indicated by an 
Attic psephisma: pnSéva oiktíčeoða tev Aeyóvtov ónép uvoc.?? Rather, 
the vopoðéta should ópyíteo0o1*? 

This concept continues in Rome. A principal aim of the orator 
in court, according to both Cicero and Tacitus, is to arouse the zra 
of the judge. So, for instance, Cicero, De Oratore 1.220: orator magnus 
et gravis (cf. the first simile of the Aeneid, 1.151) cum iratum adversario 
iudicem facere vellet and Orat. 131: est faciendum ut irascatur tudex; 
similarly, Tacitus, Dial. 31. Iracundia is defined by Cicero as cupiditas 
puniendi doloris (De Orat. 1.220; compare Vergil's characterization of 
Pallas’ baldric as saevi monimenta doloris). Because of the association 
with punishment, St. Paul characterizes the last judgment as the day 
of the coming of ópyfj (1 Thess. 1. 10), the dies irae. Related is the 
whole tradition of 8:oía ópyrj, a phrase that is used, among other 
instances, by Dio to characterize one of Caesar's reactions to Pompey 
in A.D. 52 (40.51.2). Finally, the legitimacy of ira is codified in the 
Digest: debet irasci.?* 

To the contemporary Greek and Roman, then, the picture of 
the avenging Aeneas, who is stirred to anger and meting out 
punishment in proportion to the crime, would have looked anything 
but odd or out of place. He is not asked to make a determination of 
whether Turnus has committed a crime or not; that record is clear. 
The question is how to punish. To see Aeneas do so without the 
emotion of anger would have been repugnant to any ancient audi- 
ence, except for the Stoics. As so much of the Aeneid, the final scene 
is rooted not in abstract ideology, but in real life, practice, and 
custom. All the essential aspects mentioned by our relevant sources 


20 9.31.8, 19.7.3; cf. 21.4.3, 147.9, 175.4; 24.200.1, 25.94.4, 45.58.4, 54.42.5. 

?! Demosth. 21.147.9, 34.19.4; cf. 23.168, 24.218. 

22 Hyperides fr. 209 (Baiter/Sauppe); cf. Lycurgus, Contra Leocr. 150. 

23 Isocrates 20.3. 

%4 48.5.30 pr.; cf. 48.24.4: debet enim prope uno ictu et uno impetu utrumque occidere, 
aequali ira adversus utrumque sumpta. 
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are present. The punishment should be determined on the basis of 
the crime; I think we are on safer ground to interpret the phrase 
Pallasíte immolat et poenam scelerato ex sanguine sumit in this fashion 
rather than as the reflection of a repressed erotic impulse.?? Capital 
punishment should be àoyóuj ópyij. That is what we find here, as 
well as a reminder of the ira deorum which Turnus had so piously 
once vowed to appease by his death.?® 


III 


When it comes to citing moral philosophy on Aeneas' furor and 
ira, the tendency has been to concentrate almost exclusively on the 
Stoics. In the context of the Aeneid, however, that is far too schematic; 
Book 6 alone should teach us something about Vergil’s eclecticism. 
Besides, we should not expect in the Aeneid, which thrives on a 
multiplicity of references, a one-sided treatment of one of the most 
complex and central human emotions. For that very reason, anger 
was a major topic of discussion and controversy in all the major 
philosophical schools. Cicero refers to the ready availability of the 
relevant tractates in a letter to his brother Quintus (Ad Q. fr. 1.1.37), 
and their number was considerable.?’ A brief survey of the major 
ancient views will highlight their diversity and their importance for 
a proper understanding of the final scene of the Aeneid. 

The basic differentiation is already found in Plato. In his 
scheme, anger, of course, is closely linked and often synonymous 
with thymos (e.g., Laws 867D, 868A—C, 868E) and therefore is separate 
from other, baser appetites and emotions. When reason and appetite 
are in conflict, the thymes may become allied with the former against 
the latter. For instance (Rep. 440D), anger becomes allied with logos 


?5 So, e.g., M. Putnam, Vergilius 31 (1985) 18. 

?6 See above, p. 324, and for the relation of devotio to ira deum, Kleinknecht (n. 
18) 390. > 
Es ?? Most of these treatises are listed in C. Wilke's Teubner text (1914) of 
Philodemus' De Ira, pp. xxvi-liv; W. Allers, De L. A. Senecae librorum de ira fontibus 
(Göttingen 1881); M. Pohlenz, GGA 178 (1916) 533-59; cf. W. W. Fortenbaugh, 
"Theophrastus on Emotion," in Theophrastus of Eresus (New Brunswick/Oxford 1985) 
209—29. 
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to protect the individual from wrongs perpetrated by others. When 
a man believes himself to be wronged, Plato asks, “does not his spirit 
in that case seethe and grow fierce ... Does it not fight for what it 
thinks just? Does it not hold out until it prevails and will not cease 
in noble persons until it achieves its purpose or dies or is called back 
and quieted by the reason within?” In short, “just as the state needs 
a segment of its population to guard against attack from within, so 
too does the individual need a passionate element (thymos) of the 
psyche that is roused to anger when he or she is provoked.”?® 

In the Timaeus, where he draws the distinction between the 
immortal (rational) and mortal (irrational) parts of the psyche, Plato 
assigns thymos and anger the superior part in the physiological location 
of the mortal psyche, i.e., above the midriff, in the chest. Being near 
the head, then, it may be obedient to the rule of reason and may 
“join with it in controlling and restraining the desires when they are 
no longer willing of their own accord to obey the command issuing 
from the citadel” (Timaeus 70A). Throughout this process, anger is 
linked to logos: Plato goes on to say that when the pévoc 8vpod boils 
up, loges passes the word around that an unjust action has taken 
place that affects them (i.e., the limbs; 70B). While anger in itself is 
not a rational part of the psyche, the immortal or reasoning part of 
the soul produces the evaluation which is essential to the emotion of 
anger.?? 

Conversely, Plato realizes that anger can defy reason and lead 
to rash and cruel deeds when it is out of control. Hence, in the Laws 
he consistently assigns a higher penalty for crimes committed in 
anger (e.g., 861A, 868D, 878B) while, following the distinction we 
noted earlier, he does not dispute the legitimate anger of the 
nomotheteis (927D). And he specifically singles out the instances which 
call for the passionate response and anger of any individual. They 
are directly applicable to the disputed scene in the Aeneid. "Every 
man," Plato says, "ought to be at once passionate and gentle in the 
highest degree. For ... it is impossible to escape from other men's 
wrongdoings, when they are cruel and hard to remedy, or even 
wholly irremediable, other than by victorious fighting and self- 
defense, and by punishing most rigorously; and this no soul can 
achieve without noble passion" (Laws 731B). Wrongdoing, Plato 


?8 Averill (n. 3) 78. 
?9 W, W. Fortenbaugh, Aristotle on Emotion (London 1975) 42. 
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continues, mostly comes from ignorance; hence, if the wrongdoer 
can be cured, “it is permissible to show pity ... and to abate one’s 
passion and treat him gently, and not keep on raging like a scolding 
wife; but in dealing with the man who is totally perverse and wicked 
and cannot be entreated one must give free course to wrath (xà & 
axpatas Kal énapapvOrtas nAnppedci kai Kax@ éprévar Set tjv ópyrjv). 
Therefore we affirm that it is fitting that the good man should be 
both passionate (0vpocióf)) and gentle each time.” (731D) 

Plato’s criteria fit Aeneas’ conduct. Throughout the epic’s second 
half, Vergil has carefully delineated the essence of Turnus’ character 
as yoaÀenóc, 6voíotoc, or even ávíaxoc;??. that is-the deeper reason for 
his death. That death is the result of his wrongdoings (é51xrpota), 
and Aeneas is entitled to pour out his anger (cf. with Plato’s phrase 
irarum effundit omnes habenas 12.499). Measured by the criteria of one 
of the greatest ancient philosophers, Aeneas' behavior is appropriate 
and irreproachable. He is both passionate and gentle; the deaths of 
Turnus and Lausus are good examples. That Plato's views survived 
in Rome is clear from Cicero's Academica 2.135. There, in an anti- 
Stoic context, Cicero states that ill: (i.e., the Old Academy) quidem 
etiam utiliter a natura dicebant permotiones istas animis nostris datas ... 
ipsam iracundiam fortitudinis quasi cotem esse dicebant?! 

The views of Aristotle and the Peripatetics are very important 
for the Aeneid. Aristotle had a considerable direct influence on later 
moral teachings on anger. Because he formalized the distinction 
between actions and passions as fundamental modes of behavior, he 
profoundly influenced later theories of emotion; hence Cicero, in the 
Tusculans and De Officiis, spends much of his time arguing with the 
Peripatetic views on affects. Aristotle's definition of anger in Rhet. 
1378a30—32 was taken over with only slight modifications by the 
Stoics and Epicureans.?? Besides discussing anger in his extant works, 
Aristotle devoted a whole treatise to that emotion.?? Chrysippus 
responded to Aristotle with his treatise nepi na0óv, which in turn 


99 A particularly striking example is 12.45—46; haudquaquam dictis violentia Turni/ 
flectitur; exsuperat magis aegrescitque medendo. Turnus’ reaction is set in deliberate contrast 
with Aeneas’ in the final scene; see below, pp. 341—342; cf. notes 13 and 14, above. 

?! For the general picture, cf. P. Boyancé, "Le platonisme à Rome. Platon et 
Cicéron," in Etudes sur l'humanisme cicéronien (Brussels 1970) 222—247. 

?? See n. 19. 

3? nepi na8óv ópyfc (D. L. 5.23). For various explanations of the title, see 
Fortenbaugh (n. 27) 215. 
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became a basic text for the other writers on the subject.?* Further- 
more, later Roman law incorporated many of Aristotle’s ideas on the 
responsibility for acts committed during emotion.?? And finally, the 
Aristotelian view of tragedy can be fittingly applied to Turnus, as 
has been done by M. von Albrecht.?? It is appropriate, therefore, to 
summarize Aristotle’s views on anger and their application to the 
Aeneid at somewhat greater length than those of other moral 
philosophers. 

Echoing Plato's Timaeus, Aristotle in De Anima 403a29—3]1 depicts 
anger as affecting body and soul. He characterizes anger both as a 
boiling of blood in the area of the heart and as a goal-directed desire 
to return pain for pain. Proceeding from there, Aristotle delineates 
with considerable nuance the ethical and rational, not to say cognitive, 
aspects of anger especially in two extensive discussions in the Nico- 
machean Ethics and the Rhetoric.?? 

In NE 11492325—1149b27 he emphasizes that lack of restraint 
with respect to anger is less blameable than is lack of restraint with 
respect to other emotions and appetites. He gives four reasons for 
this, all of which can be applied to the final scene of the Aeneid. First, 
anger is based on a judgment (Aóyoc), and to be overcome by such a 
judgment, even if wrongly at times, is less blameable than to be 
overcome by appetite (émOvpío). The example Aristotle cites is that 
we have been insulted or slighted; the situation with which Aeneas 
deals is much more profound, involving, besides the aspects I 
mentioned earlier, the Roman concept of fides toward Evander and 
Pallas, and Turnus' slighting the gods by keeping Pallas' baldric.?? 
Secondly, anger is more "natural" than is a desire for excessive and 
unnecessary pleasures. Nobody would argue that Aeneas engages in 
a pleasurable act. Thirdly, anger is an open response, and not crafty 


34 See e.g., M. Pohlenz, Hermes 41 (1906) 352-55. He also adverts to the 
importance of Chrysippus’ treatise Oeponevukóg which influenced such works as 
Plutarch's De ira cohibenda. 

33 Details in M. Shalgi, Israel Law Review 6.1 (1971) 39—64. 

36 Silvae. Festschrift für Ernst Zinn (Tübingen 1970) 1—5. 

37 The topic is discussed from various perspectives by P. Aubenque, Rev. Philos. 
147 (1957) 300-317; Fortenbaugh, op. cit. (n. 29) and Arethusa 2 (1969) 163—85; Averill 
(n. 3) 79—82. On the passage in De Anima see also W. R. F. Hardie, Aristotle’s Ethical 
Theory (Oxford 1968) 74—75. 

38 On the nexus of spolia opima, foedus, and pietas see K. P. Nielson, Vergilius 29 
(1983) 27—31. 
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and dissimulating. It is good to keep this in mind when one reads 
critics who insist that Aeneas, if he needs to kill Turnus, at least 
should do it with less emotion. And fourth, anger is accompanied by 
pain (e.g., due to the provocation) and is not engaged in simply for 
the pleasure of it. Hence, of course, the Vergilian emphasis on the 
balteus as saevi monimenta doloris and the de-emphasis of personal 
motive: Pallas te immolat. 

Acknowledging the importance of Aristotle's theories in Rome, 
Cicero polemicizes against the Peripatetics in De Officiis (1.89) and 
Tusc. 4.43—44 because they praise anger and maintain that ad summam 
utilitatem esse . . . a natura datum. He probably had in mind the extensive 
passage in Aristotle's Rhetoric where Aristotle describes for the 
prospective orator the conditions under which various emotions may 
be aroused in an audience. It has been well recognized that, so far 
from being limited to the immediate context of rhetorical practice, 
his discussion is intended to be more widely applicable. He defines 
òpyńý "as an impulse, accompanied by pain, to an apparent revenge 
for an apparent slight which was directed, without justification, 
towards what concerns oneself or towards what concerns one's 
friends" (1378230). The definition, and Aristotle's ensuing comments 
(1378b—1380a), again can be applied directly to the anger of Aeneas. 

First, with regard to the provocation, Aristotle means by dA1ywpia 
especially any kind of contempt (dismissing something as unimpor- 
tant) or insolence (doing or saying things to cause another shame 
simply for the pleasure of it). Apply this to Turnus' killing of Pallas: 
the contemptuous and inhumane treatment of the corpse and the 
despoliation, which are exacerbated by his gloating and his expressed 
wish that Evander could be present to see the killing and the taking 
of the armor (10.490ff.). While Turnus is justified in killing Pallas 
on the battlefield—albeit viribus imparibus, as Vergil editorializes 
(10.459)—there is no justification for his insolent treatment of the 
slain enemy. In terms of Aristotle's moral philosophy (1378b23—28), 
Turnus commits hybris because of the inordinate pleasure he derives 
from killing Pallas; Aeneas' treatment of Lausus forms a deliberate 
contrast. Applicable also is the proviso of acting in revenge for a 
slight inflicted on one's friends; the relevant aspects of pietas and 
fides, especially vis-à-vis Evander, have been pointed out often enough 
and add a deeper Roman dimension. 

Secondly, Aristotle says the revenge must be conspicuous so 
that the offender can see that he is being punished for his slight 
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(1380b20). This is yet another reason for the overt nature of Aeneas' 
avenging anger. That such views had a strong following is clear from 
Cicero's debating them at length. In this context (esp. T'usc. 4.43—44) 
he highlights his summary of the Peripatetic views by saying virum 
denique videri negant qui irasci nesciet, eamque quam lenitatem nos dicimus, 
vitioso lentitudinis nomine appellant. Cicero here refers to NE 1108210, 
an important passage to which we will return shortly. And he bristles 
at the Peripatetic notion that anger is the whetstone of bravery (cotem 
fortitudinis) and that such perturbationes are considered non modo 
naturalis . . . sed etiam utiliter a natura datas (4.43). 

Thirdly and along these lines, Aristotle considers the character 
of the angry individual to be very important, in the sense that the 
intensity of his anger should be appropriate to the situation, the 
provocation, and the person against whom the anger is directed. 
Anger and, for that matter, other feelings, he says in NE 1106b20— 
24, may be experienced "either too much or too little, and in both 
cases wrongly; whereas to feel these things at the right time, on the 
right occasion, towards the right people, for the right purpose and 
in the right manner, is to feel the best amount of them, which is the 
mean amount—and the best amount is of course the mark of virtue.” 
He returns to the same distinction (NE 1125b31—32) when he 
discusses anger specifically. In other words, the response may vary 
depending, e.g., on different obligations. Again, the relevance of all 
this to Aeneas' anger is very clear. And as Ágathe Thornton has 
observed, the same—and ultimately Aristotelian— distinction under- 
lies the varied connotations of ira and furor elsewhere in the Aeneid, 
including furor in battle.?? 

In the final scene, Aeneas! behavior is almost a textbook 
illustration of Aristotle's view of anger. Aristotle nowhere says that 
it is always wrong to be extremely angry?? nor is anger the result of 
some totally irrational force.*! Quite on the contrary, the virtuous 
and good-tempered man, while generally not being inclined to anger, 
would be derelict if he did not become angry and choose revenge 
under the proper circumstances, especially when an injustice has 
been committed. In Aristotle's terminology, that would indicate a 
lack of self-assurance and a slavish disposition (NE 1125b30— 


39 Op, cit. (n. 11) 159-63. 
40 S. R. L. Clark, Aristotle’s Man (Oxford 1975) 84. 
41 Cf. Fortenbaugh (n. 29) 17. 
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1126b10).** At the other end of the spectrum is the irascible person. 
Aristotle elaborates at length on the behavior of the persons who are 
prone to excesses of anger. He concludes that excess is worse than 
apathy because it occurs more frequently and because the harsh- 
tempered are worse to live with than the unduly placable (1126a29— 
30). 

In short, “in respect to anger we have excess, deficiency, and 
the observance of the mean” (NE 1108a4). The three characters of 
the Aeneid which are in complete conformity with these categories 
are, respectively, Turnus, Latinus, and Aeneas. Turnus’ habitual and 
maniacal furor is of a totally different kind-than Aeneas’ ira, whereas 
Latinus’ &opynoía (NE 1108a8—9) is foolish (cf. NE 112625). Both 
come to grief: one by his action, and the other by his inaction. By 
contrast, Aeneas is the type of person whom Aristotle says we praise 
because "he feels anger on the right grounds and against the right 
persons, and also in the right manner and at the right moment and 
for the right length of time" (NE 1125b31-—32). His anger involves a 
strong rational element and "the apprehension and evaluation that 
some unjustified outrage has occurred." 4? 

Two more details may suffice to illustrate how thorough Vergil's 
reading of Aristotle was in regard to the topic of anger. Modern 
critics have gone to great lengths to play up the contrast between 
Aeneas' compassionate hesitation and his anger. In Aristotle, anger 
and compassion are linked (Rhet. 1382214). Hatred and compassion 
are mutually exclusive, but compassion and anger are not: "One who 
is angry might feel compassion in many cases, but he who hates does 
not." Turnus insinuates that Aeneas is acting out of odiis (12.938); 
the poet clarifies that by having Aeneas be motivated by ira. The 
distinction made by Aristotle is essential for grasping the point.** 
Vergil also follows the preceding argument in the same concluding 
passage of Aristotle's discussion of anger in the Rhetoric by stressing 
the association of anger and pain (1832213); hate, by contrast, is free 
from pain (cf. Politics 1312b32—34). Aristotle had begun this discus- 
sion by quoting Homer's Achilles on the pleasure of revenge-oriented 


42 T, Engberg Pedersen, Aristotle's Theory of Moral Insight (Oxford 1983) 84-86 
comments incisively on this passage. 

48 Fortenbaugh, Arethusa 2 (1969) 168. 

** Cicero's distinction (Tusc. 4.21) between ira and odium (odium is ira inveterata) 
also is relevant here. 
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anger (Iliad 18.109—110; Rhet. 1378b6—7), but soon discarded the 
nexus between anger and pleasure. The absence of the connotation 
of pleasure is, of course, one of the differences between the anger 
of Aeneas and the anger of Achilles and, for that matter, Turnus. 
In the Aristotelian sense, then, Aeneas is an example of the morally 
perfect man. 

Aristotle's analysis of anger became the basis of the subsequent 
fullblown debate of the subject by the major philosophical schools. 
The principal extant Epicurean text is Philodemus’ De Ira which is 
of additional interest because of Vergil’s association in his early years 
with Philodemus. ; 

As could be expected, Philodemus starts off by denouncing 
anger; it is, after all, incompatible with the Epicurean ideal of 
apathia.*° He chastises at length those who are habitually angry 
(ópyího: 3.23) or, to use a distinction made by Cicero (Tusc. 4.12), 
those who engage in tracundia rather than ira. In that sense, opyy is 
the summum malum because it 1s central to all the other passions (cols. 
14 and 15). More descriptive detail follows. In the last part of the 
treatise (cols. 31—50), however, Philodemus turns to the proper 
attitude the wise man should have towards anger. He recognizes that 
even the sophos become angry on occasion. Philodemus reduces 
Aristotle's three categories to two: “natural” anger (qvoudj) and “vain” 
anger (xevij). The tra naturalis is not an evil: to yield to it is not evil 
either, but, indeed, good (38.12—13: où kaxóv GAA& xoi &yo0óv). Phil- 
odemus' main point of contention with the Peripatetics is the latters' 
more generous definition of ira naturalis. Other restraints on ira 
naturalis are that it should be brief and measured (cols. 40—41, 43.50— 
45.14, cf. pevpíog 1.20). At the same time, Philodemus reiterates the 
Aristotelian distinction between anger and hatred and the notion 
that anger, linked as it is to revenge, should not be pleasurable on 
that occasion (41.27—42.38). The underlying reason is that to the 
true Epicurean, no slight matters enough to arouse retaliation with 
peyda ópyoic (42.23). The ira of the sapiens, therefore, cannot be 
compared to that of most mankind (42.38—45.14). 

Evidently, Epicurus' opponents exploited this tendency to have 
it both ways for its contradictions, blaming him, from the perspective 
of Aristotle's strictures against óopyrjoía, for declaring anger as an 


45 All citations are from the text of Wilke (n. 19). 
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infirmity (Go8evf 43.17) on the one hand and yet, on the other, 
allowing the cogóc to OvpwOrjoe08a (45.3). The terms of the debate 
are restated in Cicero’s Tusculans, which once more attests the 
liveliness of the ongoing argument (4.20ff.). Philodemus goes on to 
reject both these criticisms by reference to Epicurus’ writings. 

Philodemus summarizes the essence of his position in three 
epilogismoi at the end of his treatise. Two of these are of direct 
relevance to the Aeneid. First, it is fitting that the wise man yield to 
anger when harm is done to him (46.40—47.16). Secondly, the extent 
to which one's anger is aroused depends on one's previous acquaint- 
ance with a given harmful occurrence (47.16—39). ‘This is the. partic- 
ular Epicurean version of the long tradition, which we observed in 
the Greek orators, Plato, and Aristotle that anger includes a cognitive 
and evaluative component. Anger is shaped by such cognitions and 
beliefs; Philodemus says that someone previously harmed by light- 
ning, for instance, will vent his anger at lightning, and that kind of 
anger is not stupid. The wise man, then, will be angry in proportion 
to the extent of the damage which he knows to result from a certain 
kind of harm. 

The applicability of all this to the final scene of the Aeneid 
hardly needs extensive comment. In large part, Aeneas’ conduct in 
that scene and earlier in Book 12 can be accommodated within the 
Epicurean concept of anger, and an Epicurean probably would not 
hind it objectionable. Yet the hero is, of course, not an Epicurean. 
In contrast to Venus’ ideal of and@eia in some far-off corner of Italy 
on the model of Antenor, Jupiter establishes a far more demanding 
existence for Aeneas (1.230ff.). Relative to Aristotle, Epicurus is less 
precise about the exact parameters of tò pétpiov in regard to anger 
and, as we have seen, the resulting contradictions invited criticism. 
Even if the boundaries were not drawn narrowly, Vergil distances 
himself from Philodemus by having Aeneas be incensed not only by 
ira but also by furiis, something Philodemus considers inappropriate, 
especially when it concerns revenge for some harm that was done 
only to a friend (41.14—24).4° Underlying this rationale is Philodemus' 
repeated assertion that nothing in life is of big enough consequence 
to get excited about unduly (e.g., 48.14—19). Here the ethos of the 


46 pavixóg ook äv ÉAOot náv Kad’ Evo yé uva 6akóv 41.5—7; but then see Cicero's 
dissatisfaction with the definition of pavia and his resulting distinction between insania 
and furor (Tusc. 3.11). Insania is mentis aegrotatio et morbus (3.8); cf. n. 30, above. 
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Aeneid is obviously different and leads to a different response on 
Aeneas’ part. One could argue, of course, that precisely because the 
injustices committed by Turnus matter greatly indeed Aeneas has to 
transcend the Epicurean injunction against acting with fury in order 
to be in exact conformity with the epilogismos that the response should 
be proportionate to our knowledge of previous harm coming from 
such wrongdoing. As always, Vergil likes to explore such boundaries. 

No detailed discussion is needed for the Stoics. They, of course, 
condemned anger unequivocally: Stoici ... voluerunt eam (1.e., iram) 
penitus excidere is a sentiment that is attributed already to Chrysippus.*’ 
Seneca's De Ira is a relentless denunciation of the major accepted 
norms of anger, thus repeatedly confirming that norm, for instance, 
in the punishment phase of the administration of justice (1.15.8, 
16.6, 19.7—8). In his running argument against the Peripatetics, 
Seneca articulates the standard which Lactantius applied to Aeneas’ 
conduct in the final scene: irasci pro suis non est pit animi, sed infirmi 
(12.5), a polemical response to Aristotle's equation of justified anger 
with tò àvópóOec. It is totally unsound, however, to posit that Stoic 
tenets were the prevailing standard for Vergil's audience, for Vergil's 
own attitudes, and for Aeneas’ role.*? The evidence against such an 
assumption is considerable. 

Both Cicero, who is cited most often as indicating the pertinent 
Roman attitudes, and Vergil are eclectic. The former occasionally 
adopts Stoic views, especially in some of his philosophical works. But 
when it comes to the veritas of the vita activa, different standards 
apply. Philosophical argumentation becomes irrelevant, and Stoic 
orthodoxy in particular turns into a matter of ridicule because of its 
remoteness from life. For instance: in the passage from De Oratore 
(1.220) we cited earlier with regard to Cicero's sanctioning of the 
arousal of anger,?? he refers to the conflicting philosophical defini- 
tions of anger as fervor mentis or cupiditas puniendi doloris. The point, 
however, is that such philosophical distinctions do not get in the way 
of the orator magnus et gravis. 'This is followed by a reference to Stoic 


47 SVF 111.444. Posidonius considered anger one of the cardinal nóOr; see 
Cicero, De Off. 1.69 and M. Pohlenz, Antikes Führertum (Leipzig and Berlin 1984) 45, 
n. 2 and 52. 

38 A typical assertion for which no support is offered is Lyne's (n. 6) 191: "His 
role is Stoic and imperial, Stoically imperial." 

49 See above, p. 327. 
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orthodoxy about the affects (motus) as contrasted with the views of 
others who folerabiliores volunt esse et ad veritatem vitae propius accedere. 
The philosophers' books and definitions (descriptiones) are fine for 
Tusculant requiem atque otium (224); they are not needed by the orator 
as he works on the animos hominum . . . sensus mentesque (222) and is 
interested in gauging quid sui cives ... cogitent, sentiant, opinentur, 
expectent. 'The role of the poet of the Aeneid is closer to that of the 
orator than the philosopher.?? 

In his actual practice, Cicero found in Cato's unrealistic Stoicism 
an effective target for securing Murena's acquittal by appealing to 
the Romans’ instinctive admiration. for the. practical man of action 
and to their dislike of orthodox ideology. His well-known ridicule of 
Stoic principles in that speech (60—66) includes their condemnation 
of anger (62). By contrast, Cicero's teachers are il a Platone et 
Aristotele, moderati homines atque temperati (63). Cato is a good and 
extremely talented man—homo ingeniosissimus (62)—who has honestas, 
gravitas, temperantia, magnitudo animi, tustitia or, in short, omnes virtutes. 
His flaw, however, is his following a doctrina non moderata which is 
hard to endure in reality or for human nature (veritas aut natura; 
60). Such a doctrine is fine as a causa disputandi, but not vivendi (62). 

It is completely unreasonable to suppose that Vergil’s Roman 
readers would condemn Aeneas’ exercise of anger or that Vergil 
wanted him to be judged by narrow Stoic orthodoxy. Aeneas has all 
of Cato's qualities without going to the excess of Stoic doctrina.?! One 
further relevant example may suffice to illustrate the well-known 
fact that Vergil does not simply go by the Stoic textbook. In Tusc. 
4.50, Cicero, this time taking the Stoic side, reproaches the Peripa- 
tetics by asking: quid? Herculem, quem in caelum ista ipsa, quam vos 
iracundiam esse vultis, sustulit fortitudo, Àratumne censes conflixisse cum Ery- 
manihio apro aut leone Nemaeo? Vergil pointedly responds to Cicero 
in Aeneid 8. When he characterizes Hercules’ battle with Cacus, the 
terminology is permeated with phrases connoting anger: furiis exar- 


5° As indicated, e.g., by Florus’ dialogue Vergilius orator an poeta: cf. G. Highet, 
The Speeches in Vergil's Aeneid (Princeton 1972) 3ff.; cf. the perceptive comments of G. 
Kennedy, The Art of Rhetoric in the Roman World (Princeton 1972) 228-29 on Cicero's 
view of philosophy. 

51 The point is valid despite the obvious jocular element (cf. Fin. 4.74) in Cicero's 
characterization of Cato; see Kennedy, of. cit., 182-85; A. D. Leeman, Entretiens Fond. 
Hardt 28 (1982) 216—17, and C. Craig, TAPA 116 (1986) 229-39. In addition there 
are, of course, Cicero's Paradoxa Stoicorum; cf. Horace Sat. 1.3, 2.3. 
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serat dolor (8.219—220), furens animis (8.228), fervidus ira (8.230), and 
all with the poet's approbation because Hercules has justice on his 
side. And since that episode is a mythological paradigm for Aeneas' 
battle with Turnus, the same words are purposely employed in the 
final scene of the epic: furiis accensus et ira (12.946), dolor (12.945), 
fervidus (12.951). At the same time, for reasons which will be 
immediately apparent, Vergil pointedly calls Hercules non rationis 
egentem (8.299). 

Modern interpreters who use Stoic views for faulting Aeneas 
for his anger and, at the same time, postulate that he should spare 
Turnus are, in fact, involved in somewhat of a Stoic paradox. 
Doctrinaire Stoicism was against forgiveness, and Seneca’s attempt 
to differentiate between clementia and misericordia is post-Vergilian 
(De Clementia 2.6.4—7.5). Even to an orthodox Stoic, then, the essence 
of the final scene, i.e., Aeneas’ not relenting, was irreproachable. 
Aeneas is criticized for his anger not by the Stoic Seneca, but by the 
Christian Lactantius, who had his own reasons. Besides, Aeneas' 
anger is anything but irrational; Vergil has been at pains to prepare 
for its justification throughout the second half of the epic. In Stoic 
doctrine, the link we observed between logos and anger reached its 
final stage of development. The Stoics held that all affects, including 
anger, were subject to the control of reason: omnes perturbationes tudicio 
censent fieri et opinione (Cic., Tusc. 4.14). To indulge in them, therefore, 
was a wilful act of reason. The Stoics disapproved of using reason 
in this way, but Vergil did not. Pointedly, he chose to end the Aeneid 
with a Stoic paradox. 

In sum, so far from finding Aeneas' anger repugnant, most of 
the ancient ethical tradition would find it entirely appropriate and 
even praiseworthy. After the breach of the foedus earlier in Book 12, 
Aeneas has every reason to respond with anger. Yet fius and inermis 
as he is (12.322), he enjoins his army o cohibete iras! (314). Logos, not 
pathos, guides his planned course of action (314—317): 


ictum iam foedus et omnes 
compositae leges, mihi ius concurrere soli, 
me sinite atque auferte metus; ego foedera faxo 
firma manu, Turnum debent haec iam mihi sacra. 


Turnus, however, does not cooperate; in Plato's terminology, he is 
Svoiatog or aviatog (Laws 731B). He irresponsibly avoids Aeneas; 
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Aeneas makes every effort to track him down and, in the process of 
so doing, is treacherously attacked by Messapus: insidiis subactus (494). 
At that point, gopynoia would be a defect; hence adsurgunt irae. This 
is followed by one more reference to the justification for anger— 
laesi foederis (496)—and then, finally, ?rarumque omnis effundit habenas 
(499). The phrase echoes the frequent ópyrjv é@évan in the philoso- 
phers. The culmination is his anger in the final scene, which again 
is preceded by reflection. 

In a situation like that the wise man, as defined by the Aca- 
demics, Peripatetics, and even Epicureans, must act the way Aeneas 
does. Only narrow Stoic orthodoxy would.have him dispense with 
anger altogether, and such extreme views found little acceptance in 
actual Roman life.** It is essential for us to read the Aeneis im Lichte 
ihrer Zeit, to use Norden's phrase, a notion which, not surprisingly, 
is shared even by those who apply to the Aeneid the most current 
literary theory.?? The careless disregard of any discernible method- 
ology in favor of highly subjective individual responses has led to a 
curiously distorted perspective on the final scene of the Aeneid, and 
from there on the Aeneid as a whole, which bears no resemblance to 
its setting. 


IV 


Closing out the Roman Iliad-Odyssey as it does, the end of the 
Aeneid resonates with echoes of the main themes of the Homeric 


5? Because it so obviously neglects much of the relevant evidence, P. Burrell’s 
recent article (n. 1) falls far short of demonstrating that “the Roman reader could be 
expected with slight reservations to condemn it” (i.e., Aeneas’ action) (p. 198). As 
noted earlier, we do not find a trace of any such condemnations in our Roman sources. 

53 See G. B. Conte, Virgilio. Il genere e i suoi confini (Turin 1984) 39, with reference 
to Eclogue 10 (= English edition by C. Segal (Ithaca and London) 1986) 127: “If we 
refuse to separate the text from its intentions (which means not ingenuously guessing 
at the author's intentions but uncovering the living relationship that linked the text 
with the world and with its immediate public), the writing of poetry can be seen as a 
vital use of language in a form brimming with sense." In an accompanying note (p. 
39, n. 40), which unfortunately was left out of the English edition, Conte specifically 
refers to the importance of philosophical literature for the Augustan culture. For 
emphasis on historical perspective in literary hermeneutics in general, cf. especially 
the joint contributions of S. Knapp and W. B. Michaels in W. J. Mitchell, ed., Against 
Theory: Literary Studies and the New Pragmatism (Chicago 1985). 
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epics. As always, these themes are reworked by Vergil in an extraor- 
dinarily meaningful way. The anger of Aeneas is no exception. 

It is meant to remind us of the püvi; of Achilles and its 
ramifications. It does so by deliberately contrasting with the savage 
fury Achilles displays when he kills Hector. The evocation of the 
general theme of Achilles anger is more relevant than Achilles' 
specific fury in the nominally corresponding scene in the Ihad 
(22.330—60). Achilles scoffs at the pleas of the dying Hector. He 
wishes he could hack his meat away, eat it raw, and feed the rest to 
the dogs and vultures (22.345—54). He has no sympathy, no hesita- 
tion; the only comeback Hector has is to warn Achilles that he, 
Hector, if so treated, will become a 02óv pývıpe (358), a cause of the 
wrath of the gods that will be visited upon Achilles at the appointed 
time. 

Plainly, the corresponding scene in the Aeneid could not be 
more different. Aeneas listens to Turnus’ plea, and it makes him 
hesitate.°* Humane sensibility and concern are not an ephemeral 
affair in the Aeneid —in contrast to the end of the Iliad, for example— 
but an ongoing characteristic of both the epic and its hero. The 
humanity of the hero, on which we commented earlier, leads to his 
dilemma, and that dilemma, in turn, reinforces the hero's humanity. 
Turnus appeals to Aeneas on purely human grounds—their fathers. 
Aeneas is susceptible to this kind of appeal as we know from the 
description of the death of Lausus in Book 10. His response is a 
humane hesitation, a hesitation which Vergil intentionally contrasts 
with Turnus' reaction to a similar appeal at the beginning of Book 
12. There the aged king Latinus climaxes his plea to Turnus to set 
an end to the slaughter and carnage for the sake of his old father: 
miserere parentis longaevi (43—44). Turnus’ reaction is (45—46): 


haudquaquam dictis violentia Turni 
flectitur; exsuperat magis aegrescitque medendo.”” 


By contrast, when Turnus beseeches Aeneas Dauni miserere 


54 Cf. Clausen’s (n. 8) 99 observation: "An extraordinary moment of humanity, 
for the epic warrior never hesitates." 

55 See notes 14, 30, and 46 for the passage's epitomizing Turnus’ aegritudo and 
inability to be healed. The recall of this defect, with its Platonic associations, in the 
final scene is most purposeful. 
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senectae (934) the result is that zam iamque magis cunctantem flectere sermo 
coeperat (940—41). The contrast could not be more explicit and it 
cannot be ignored, nor can the contrast with Hector's and Achilles' 
references to Achilles’ parents (Iliad 22.338, 345). In further contrast 
to Achilles, Aeneas’ 6vpóc is not oiórjpeog (22.357), but, in the best 
tradition of Aristotle and Plato, he is both compassionate (upàoc) and 
impassioned (Ovposðýs). 

The principal reason Vergil chose to work a reminder of the 
wrath of Achilles into the thematic fabric of the final scene of his 
epic is precisely that the pavic of Achilles and its ramifications are 
rich in their complexity.°° Achilles’ wrath focuses on the conflict 
between personal integrity and social obligation. The hero depends 
for approval on the society of his peers, and yet that is precisely the 
society from which Achilles needs to remove himself to maintain his 
personal honor. His anger leads to a separation from society and 
produces a dilemma in that Achilles, by this action, gives up the 
change of further honor. The killing of Hector resolves one aspect 
of this dilemma produced by the original pfivic. Outwardly, at least, 
Achilles returns to the society of peers on which he depends for an 
external recognition of his honor. But more matters than outward 
appearances. One indication is that earlier, Achilles rejects the 
conciliatory offers of Agamemnon and Odysseus because there has 
been no change of spirit on their part (Iliad 9.375ff.). A related 
perspective has been defined by James Redfield. He observes astutely 
that Achilles’ anger excludes him from the fabric of culture and goes 
on to say that “in the story of Achilles, the poet dramatizes a 
fundamental contradiction: communities, in the interest of their own 
needs, produce figures who are unassimilable, men they cannot live 
with and who cannot live with them.” The hero’s place, therefore, 
Redfield continues, is in the margins of his society.?' 

How is all this reworked in the Aeneid? The tertium comparationis 
to which Vergil was no doubt attracted is the aspect of dilemma and 
the complexity of heroic behavior. Its reassessment by Vergil leads 
to a concomitant inversion of the anger theme. So far from being at 


~ 58 See especially J. Arieti, "Achilles Guilt,” CJ 80 (1985) 193—208; J. Griffin, 
Homer on Life and Death (Oxford 1980), esp. 73—76; J. R. Redfield, Nature and Culture 
in the Iliad (Chicago 1975); C. Whitman, Homer and the Heroic Tradition (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1958) 181—220. 
57 Op. cit., 104—105. 
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the fringes of his society, Aeneas is at its very center.?? When he kills 
Turnus, he acts in behalf of a civilized society for which £oyóáu) ópyrj 
under these circumstances, aS we saw earlier, is a virtue and not a 
throwback to primitivism. It is an advanced society into which Turnus 
cannot be integrated. The reason Turnus excludes himself from that 
society by his own temper and actions is not even remotely the same 
as that of Achilles. In contrast to Achilles, Turnus is unassimilable 
to his society not because of his quest for personal integrity, dignity, 
or meaning of self, not because he wills and accepts his own death— 
for he clearly does not—but because his furor has become autonomous 
and one-dimensional instead of being the problematic means to an 
end. His furor is maniacal; it lacks the combination of passionate 
revenge and introspection that is so characteristic of Achilles espe- 
cially in the supplication scenes.?? That is one of the reasons the 
Aeneid ends with a scene of supplication. 

By way of further contrast with the Iliad, the anger of Aeneas, 
so far from producing a dilemma, resolves one and lends emotional 
credibility to the cut and dried fact, which Vergil clearly establishes 
earlier, that Turnus cannot be spared. The validity of Aeneas’ action 
is reinforced by Vergil’s evoking the reason for Achilles’ refusal of a 
reconciliation which he knows would be superficial. By the end of 
the epic, the reader of the Aeneid knows that there will be no change 
of spirit in Turnus. So far from resolving anything, sparing him 
would be yet another temporary reprieve of which he has already 
received more than enough. 

The frequent comparison between the end of the Iliad and the 
end of the Aeneid needs to be informed by a similar perspective. On 
the surface, the ending of the Iliad seems far more humane and 
conciliatory. Yet in the end, “nothing has changed. Priam is still 
Achilles’ enemy, and their reconciliation is the fragile product of a 
fabricated ceremonial context."9? Though outwardly returning to 
the society of peers on which he depends for his external honor, 
Achilles is not reconciled with his community. His anger and isolation 


58 Nor is he a “twelfth-century man" as Williams (n. 1) 223 often puts it to 
explain away "moral ambiguities." 

5? Griffin (n. 56) 55. 

99 Redfield (n. 56) 218; similarly, R. Jenkyns, JRS 75 (1985) 73—74. When Vergil 
himself recasts the finale of the Iliad (A. 1.485—87), it becomes “a brutal scene, 
deliberately un-Homeric" (Clausen [n. 8] 17-18). 
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remain. The final books of the Iliad do not provide for an actual 
resolution of the dilemma of Achilles’ heroism, but only for an 
aesthetic and formal completion. 

Two major perspectives and contrasts with the end of the Aeneid 
open up from here. One, stark as it is, the end of the Aeneid 
deliberately allows for no such detachment. It is not an aesthetic 
resolution, but a genuine one. It therefore deliberately incorporates 
the dominant Iliadic themes of wrath and dilemma and invests them 
with new meaning. Secondly, as several recent interpreters of the 
Iliad have argued, Achilles passes from the ethic of peer approval to 
that of individual conscience and. responsibility. ‘This individual ethic 
is transcended once more in the Aeneid by that of social responsibility. 
That is how the Roman—and not the 12th century—hero Aeneas 
acts often enough: Italiam non sponte sequor (4.361). But the end of 
the Aeneid shows that his personal impulse and the higher purpose 
can ultimately coalesce. Whereas his furor in Book 2, e.g., which 
Putnam?! and others believe the end of the epic recalls, was mis- 
guided, his furor at the end of epic is not: both the divine will, as 
indicated by the dea díra,9? and Aeneas’ own inclination are in concert. 
The echoes of Book 2, as is the case so often with real or perceived 
echoes in the Aeneid, are there for the sake of contrast and completion 
rather than sameness. 

Several other thematic reminiscences especially from the Iliad 
are relevant in this context. One is the function of the very name of 
Achilles. Akhi-laos is one who both has grief (achos) for the people 
(laos) and inflicts grief on them. As Gregory Nagy has shown, this 
thematic duality sums up much of the Jliad.°° And so it is with 
Aeneas in the final scene of the Aeneid. He feels dolor for Pallas, one 
of his people, and he inflicts suffering on others. The description of 
his anger again is pivotal in this respect: furiis accensus et ira, as several 
commentators have noted, recalls the phrase used for the dying 
Dido: subito accensa furore (4.697). Before Turnus’ death, we are 
reminded of the grief to which she came because of Aeneas—alius 
Achilles. 

The final association of Aeneas with anger has yet another 


61 Putnam (n. 17) 151ff. 

62 Dira was held to derive from deum ira; see n. 65. Divine ira and human iva 
act in unison. 

63 The Best of the Achaeans (Baltimore 1979) 69—83. 
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meaningful Iliadic dimension. No anger on the part of any other 
hero than Achilles ever qualifies as píjvi; in the entire epic—with 
one exception. At 13.459—461, uvis is applied to Aeneas. In a 
microcosm, the same nexus of yfjvic, nobility (0@Adc), and np, which 
is typical of Achilles in the macrocosm of the Iliad, is associated with 
Aeneas here: 


Bfjvoi én’ Aivefav. tov & botatov edpev dpiiou 
éotadv. alei yàp IIpiápo énepryvie Sie 
otvex’ dp’ 00lóv &óvta pet’ àáv6póow ot tı tleoKev. 


Commenting on these lines, Nagy plausibly suggests that “the nature 
of the themes attributed to Aeneas in this passage suggests that they 
are central to another epic tradition—this one featuring Aeneas 
rather than Achilles as its prime hero."?* Would a reminiscence of 
such a tradition not be entirely appropriate at the end of an Aeneid? 
It also shows that the roots of Aeneas' portrayal as an angry hero 
may go deeper than is generally assumed. 

It is poetically very fitting, then, that the end of the Aeneid 
should recapitulate the central theme on which the Ikad begins and 
by which it is permeated, that of pfvic. There is an unbroken line 
from the first book of the Iliad to the last book of the Aeneid. 
Additional inversions enhance this aspect. Instead of Achilles, Turnus 
becomes 6eév pijvipa. Cognizant of this, he vowed to assuage the ?ra 
deum by his death. We are reminded of this deum ira by the appearance 
of the Dira near the end of Book 12; an ancient etymology of Dira 
was deum ira.™ In contrast to Achilles, Aeneas is the instrument, and 
not the object, of deum ira. The internal dimension of this ira, Turnus’ 
demonic and un-Aristotelian mania, sums up his character and his 
failure in lines that recall the Allecto episode (913—14): 


sic Turno, quacumque viam virtute petivit, 
successum dea dira negat. 


Finally, the preceding scene of Turnus' throwing the boulder 
is another variant of the alius Achilles theme. In the Iliad, it is Aeneas 


64 Op. cit., 226. 
65 For references, see TLL, s.v. dirus 1268, 36—40; cf. W. Hübner, Dirae im 
römischen Epos (Hildesheim 1970) 9, 12—42. 
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who tries to smite Achilles in this fashion (20.285—87). This is an 
inversion of a standard epic situation: usually, the victorious hero is 
the one who throws a boulder; a good example is Diomedes fighting 
Aeneas (Il. 5.302—310). In the Aeneid, the theme is inverted once 
more as Turnus uses Aeneas' Iliadic weapon and fails, thus giving 
way to his death at the hands of Aeneas/Achilles. 

Can we make a similar case for the importance of the anger 
theme in the Odyssey? Jenny Strauss Clay has recently tried to do 
so.°° While I am not entirely persuaded by her arguments, some 
valid perspectives remain and deserve to be explored briefly. 

There is a clear Odyssean-reminiscence in-the next to the last 
line of the Aeneid when il: solvuntur frigore membra. It is, as so 
frequently in Vergil, a multiple recall, involving Aeneid 1.92 (Aeneas' 
first appearance in the epic), Iliad 22.335 (óc tot yobvat’ £Àvca— 
Achilles’ words to Hector), and the phrase 'O6voofjoc Abto yobvata in 
Od. 5.297 which, of course, underlies A. 1.92. So we are meant to 
think once more of Odysseus, too. And that turns out to be quite 
meaningful. 

Almost by definition, Odysseus is the man who is given to anger 
and incurs anger. That is the meaning of ó8vooápevoc in Od. 19.407 
when Autolycus gives him his name." ’OSvoodpevos is in the middle 
voice, partaking in both the active and the passive mode. Miorjüeíc: 1j 
ópyr]v ayayov explains one of the ancient scholia.9? The bivalency is 
the same as in Achille" name. When Odysseus gives himself a 
fictitious name, he chooses one that is etymologically related to tra 
(Sanskr. érasya), i.e., Eperitus.9? Significantly, that occurs towards the 
end of the Odyssey (24.305—3006). 

Appropriately: enough, the use of ó66600ao0ai in the Odyssey is 
consistently limited—with the exception of the Autolycus passage— 
to denote divine enmity and, more precisely, the anger of the gods 
against Odysseus.’° The passive endurance of this anger is, of course 
Odysseus' hallmark. He is troubled (17.446ff.) not by mortality, as is 
Achilles, but by the terrible instability of fortune brought on by the 
anger of the gods. The anger of Poseidon, who shipwrecks Odysseus 


96 The Wrath of Athena (Princeton 1983). 

97 Detailed discussion and bibliography in Clay, op. cit., 59—68. 

98 Scholia V at 19.407. C£. W. B. Stanford, CP 47 (1952) 209—213. 

99 H, Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Wörterbuch (Heidelberg 1960) 1.135, 535. 
7 Clay (n. 66) 63. 
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until Adto yoóvata, is not an example of divine justice. Divine whim, 
as Clay points out, “may lead to the endurance of misery and 
suffering; it cannot, however, encourage justice or piety."?! 

The reversal of all this in the Aeneid is almost commonplace. 
The anger of Poseidon becomes the ira of Juno. But there is 
Providence; justice and piety exist and are noble goals. The Odyssean 
reminiscence, filtered as it is through Aeneid 1.92, points both to the 
human endurance, as suggested by Homer, of misguided deum ira 
and to the stable order which overcomes that ira: while Aeneas would 
have drowned undeservedly, Turnus dies justly. He dies as a result 
of anger, an anger full of transmuted Achillean and Odyssean 
reminiscences, but the anger of Aeneas is a world apart from Juno’s. 

Finally, just as there was the contrast between the end of the 
Iliad and the end of the Aeneid, so is there a deliberate contrast 
between the end of the Aeneid and the end of the Odyssey. Again, 
anger plays an important role. At the very end of the Odyssey, 
Odysseus and his men set upon the suitors’ relatives with martial 
ferocity. Athena gives Odysseus pévoc (520). Similarly, ira is a nec- 
essary concomitant of battle in the Aeneid." Then Athena orders 
everybody to stop, but Odysseus rears up and is ready to pounce on 
the fleeing enemies. Only a thunderbolt from Zeus—that is one way 
to end an epic—makes him stop. Athena enjoins him with nate... 
veikog ... noàépoio (543), so that Zeus will not be angry at him 
(xexoAdoeta 544). And, the poet goes on to say, Athena persuaded 
him—-one is reminded of her persuasion of Achilles in Iliad 1; the 
last lines of the Odyssey fittingly harken back to the first book of the 
Iliad. Moreover, Odysseus was glad about it—yaipe ôt @vp@ (545). 
The Aeneid, by contrast, has no such happy ending. Anger, so far 
from being prohibited by Jupiter, is sanctioned by him, as befits the 
ethic of the world of the Aeneid which centers on divine justice and 
not merely survival by human wits. 


V 


The two major perspectives from which I have analyzed the 
end of the Aeneid are central to the entire epic. Being, as R. D. 


7! Op. cit., 229. On the larger picture, see now Jenkyns (n. 60) 63—66. 
72 Thornton (n. 11) 160. 
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Williams put it, “essentially an exploration of varying and sometimes 
contrasting aspects of the human experience,"7? the Aeneid deals 
with values and morality. Hence the Greco-Roman tradition of moral 
philosophy and ethics is indispensable for a proper assessment of a 
cardinal emotion such as anger. Besides, we have Donatus' statement 
that upon the completion of the Aeneid, Vergil was going to devote 
the rest of his life to philosophy (Vita Vergili 126). Secondly, there is 
the “designed intertextuality"7* of the Aeneid and the Homeric epics, 
which thoroughly informs Vergil's utilization and transformation of 
basic Homeric themes, and anger is a stellar example. 

The final scene is yet another illustration that the Aeneid does. 
not present abstract ideals but was meant to be true to Roman life. 
This truthfulness or Roman realism is ennobled precisely by the 
poetic richness of Vergil's allusions to both the philosophical and the 
Homeric traditions. We can see all these characteristics at work in 
the epic's finale which thereby becomes extraordinarily meaningful, 
more meaningful, certainly, than most contemporary interpreters 
would allow. 


KARL GALINSKY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


75 Antichthon 1 (1967) 40. 

74 For some precise remarks on this term, see now the English edition of Conte 
(n. 53) 29, n. 11. Compare Michael Putnam's stimulating remarks on arma virumque 
and the role of pfvis in his review of Conte in this journal (108 [1987] 789—90). The 
Aeneid begins and ends with thematic allusions to both Iliad and Odyssey. 


THEOCRITUS, VERGIL, AND PETRONIUS 


In the seventh Idyll of Theocritus, Simichidas (= Theocritus) 
with two companions is walking across Cos to participate in a harvest- 
festival. They meet a goatherd called Lycidas, who is a musician and 
poet, and Simichidas, modestly deprecating his own claims as a poet 
in comparison with those of Asclepiades and Philetas, invites him to 
assist in enlivening the journey by joining in a recital of the compo- 
sitions of each. Lycidas, expressing his dislike of "those cocks of the 
Muses who lose their toil with crowing against (Homer)" (Gow's 
translation), assents and introduces a 40 line specimen of his work 
with these words (50): 


óprj, píos, ei tor apéoxet 
to00' öt npàv £v Sper tò peAó6piov &Eendévaoa. 


The rest of the poem I need not summarise. 

Much of the framework of this Idyll is adapted by Vergil in his 
ninth Bucolic, in which Lycidas encounters Moeris, who is somehow 
associated with the poet Menalcas now dispossessed of his farm, 
driving goats to town. Menalcas is in some degree to be identified 
with Vergil himself; this identification was quite explicit at 5.86—6, 
and it and the link with Theocr. 7 were there reinforced by 88—9, 
where Vergil uses the name Antigenes, which he took from Theocr. 
7.2, and makes Mopsus give a crook (pedum) to Menalcas, which is 
meant to remind us-of the xopóva (43) or AaywBddov. (128) given by 
Lycidas to Simichidas. In the ninth Bucolic both Lycidas and Moeris 
quote short specimens of the poetry of Menalcas, one of which (26— 
9) is an extract from an uncompleted (quae Varo necdum perfecta 
canebat) poem in honour of Varus. We are to relate this to 6.6—12, 
where Vergil, speaking in his own person, professes himself unable 
to write an epic on Varus' heroic deeds, but claims that the mention 
of Varus in the Bucolics in itself constitutes a fine tribute to him. 
Finally Lycidas tries to encourage Moeris to repeat more of the 
poetry of Menalcas, and offers (65) cantantes ut eamus, ego hoc te FASCE 
levabo. 
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In Petronius 116 sqq. Encolpius, Giton, and the poetaster 
Eumolpus, having escaped from shipwreck, walk to Croton, though 
Giton is weighted down with luggage (117.11 neque Giton sub insolito 
FASCE durabat) and their hired help Corax, objecting still more to 
his load, shows his disgruntlement by farting. They fall into a 
conversation in which Eumolpus expounds his literary theories and. 
criticises the way in which Lucan (not named) has gone about writing 
a poem on the civil war as a preliminary to introducing his own 
specimen, which he does with the words (118.6) tamquam, si placet (eï 
tot &péokey, hic impetus, etiam si nondum recepit ultimam manum (= necdum 
perfecta in Vergil). The episode.is ended (124.2) with cum haec Eumolpos 
ingenti volubilitate verborum effudisset . . . ; since the specimen is nearly 
300 lines long, this is ingens volubilitas indeed! The characterisation 
of Eumolpus as the incessant versifier (cf. 89—90, 115.1—5) gains 
greatly in humour when one catches the travesty of the situations 
described by Theocritus and Vergil which is implicit in it. 


E. COURTNEY 
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TACITEA 


(A) ANNALS 


The following modern editions are referred to: Walther (1831); 
Ruperti (2 ed., 1834); Orelli (1846); Ritter (1848); Halm (1850); 
Nipperdey-Andresen (1879—1915); Furneaux (2 ed., 1896—1907); 
Koestermann (commentary, 1963—68); Goodyear (Books 1—2, 1972— 
81); Wuilleumier (Budé ed., Books 4—6, 1975). Reference is also 
made to Gerber-Greef, Lexicon Taciteum (Lipsiae 1903). 


1.28.1. id [sc. an eclipse of the moon] miles rationis ignarus omen 
praesentium accepit, suis laboribus defectionem sideris adsimulans, 
prospereque cessura quae pergerent si fulgor et claritudo deae 
redderetur. 


Goodyear's note on pergerent is both informative and judicious. 
He retains the word “as being neither impossible Latin nor an 
extension of usage demonstrably alien to T., and because no available 
conjecture is wholly satisfactory." Among these conjectures he lists 
three which “make sense, but there is not that much more to be said 
for them," agerent, urgerent, and pararent. He does not list Rhenanus's 
gererent, which is on the same lines as these three but is much more 
satisfactory palaeographically: reduced to gerent by M's characteristic 
fault of omitting medial syllables (copiously illustrated in Goodyear's 
note on 2.26.3, n. 5), then erroneously expanded to pergerent in an 
attempt to restore grammar and sense. 


1.59.4. coleret Segestes victam ripam, redderet filio sacerdotium 
hominum. 


Arminius rails against the pro-Roman Segestes, who had made 
his son Segimundus priest at the ara Ubiorum (57.2). 

Goodyear makes a convincing case against hominum, and is 
rightly sceptical about the many emendations which have been 
proposed. Of these he discusses four, Romanum, hostium, omissum, and 
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abominandum. I think that the right solution may be simpler than any 
of these, viz. novum; the confusion of initial n and h is common (e.g., 
nunc and hunc, non and hoc), and houum could well have been mistaken 
for an abbreviated hominum. It is not known when the ara Ubiorum 
was instituted, but the most probable date is either 8—7 B.C. or A.D. 
5 (RE VIIIA.539.33f£); whatever the date, Arminius could have 
disparagingly referred to the priesthood as novum. In that case 
redderet 1s probably ‘duly bestow’ rather than ‘restore’; it would be 
the original installation of the priest, rather than any subsequent 
reinstatement (57.2), with which Segestes is reproached. 


2.41.3. augebat intuentium visus eximia ipsius [sc. Germanici] species 
currusque quinque liberis onustus. 


The triumph of Germanicus in A.D. 17. 

Both Koestermann and Goodyear rightly take the view that 
visus must be used in an active sense (‘gaze’, 'eyes'), not in a passive 
one (‘sight’, ‘spectacle’). This being so, augebat must be corrupt, as 
emerges clearly from Goodyear's discussion of the word. Nor is it 
difficult to emend by the insertion of a medial syllable: auf(er)ebat. 
For auferre meaning 'draw the gaze', 'captivate', OLD (sense 4c) quotes 
Ovid, Epist. 12.36 abstulerant oculi. lumina nostra tui, Statius, Theb. 
6.668f. Phlegyas . . . omnislabstulit in se oculos; some other instances are 
listed in TLL 11.1330.71—74. 


2.46.1. vaecordem Arminium et rerum nescium alienam gloriam in se 
trahere, quoniam tres vacuas legiones et ducem fraudis ignarum 
perfidia deceperit. 


Maroboduus inveighs against Arminius for entrapping Varus 
and his three legions. 

It is generally believed that vacuas is untenable. Modern editors 
adopt vagas, meaning either ‘wandering’ or ‘disorganized’; Goodyear 
would prefer to read invalidas or incautas. None of these three 
emendations is obviously right, and perhaps vacuas is not in fact 
corrupt but merely lacks a defining noun; the context suggests metu, 
since metu vacuas (of the legions) is an excellent counterpart to fraudis 
ignarum (of the general). Tacitus uses metu vacuus at Ann. 2.44.2 and 
Hist. 1.88.2, timore vacuus at Ann. 15.36.2. For the omission of words 
in M see Goodyear's note on 2.23.8, n. 3. 
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3.35.3. respondit Blaesus specie recusantis sed neque eadem adsev- 
eratione et consensu adulantium fhaud iustus estf. 


In A.D. 21 Tiberius nominated two men for the proconsulate 
of Africa, M. Lepidus and Junius Blaesus. Lepidus begged earnestly 
to be excused; Blaesus begged less earnestly—and was appointed. 

The editions report three conjectures: adiutus est, haud tutus est, 
and haud adiutus est. "Keine der drei Konjekturen bietet einen Text, 
der sich ohne Gewaltsamkeit erklären lässt,” says Koestermann most 
justly; even with his explanations all three remain opaque. Quite a 
different approach, seldom mentioned nowadays, was suggested in 
1894 by F. Becher (reported by G. Helmreich, Burs. 89 [1896] 48): 
haud (d)iu situs est. 1 regard haud diu as certain (it occurs at Hist. 
3.35.1), but situs est will not do: it seems impossible to supply recusare, 
which is what would be required by the sense. I would substitute 
(n)isus est, which is very appropriate after adseveratione, as at Ann. 
4.42.2 magna adseveratione nititur, compare also Ann. 2.74.1 ceteris 
modice nisis and Hist. 3.11.3 quamquam omni modo nist. 


4.13.2. et Vibius Serenus pro consule ulterioris Hispaniae, de vi publica 
damnatus, ob atrocitatem temporum in insulam Amorgum deportatur. 


Temporum has sometimes been defended, but unconvincingly; 
most editors have adopted Lipsius’ morum (the first three letters of 
temborum having arisen by dittography). But it is surprising that 
Vibius should have been more severely punished 'because of his 
savage character. Nipperdey-Andresen comment on afrocilatem 
morum, *wodurch seine Vergehen noch besonders erschwert waren"; 
and Wuilleumier actually translates Todieux de sa conduite’. But to 
obtain that sense we want a word other than morum; l suggest 
criminum; for atrocitas criminum see TLL 11.1105.70—75 and 1106.63ff. 
It is not only in verse that neuter plurals like tempora, crimina, corpora, 
pectora, etc., are liable to be interchanged. 


6.20.1. sub idem tempus C. Caesar ... Claudiam, M. Silani filiam, 
coniugio accepit, immanem animum subdola modestia tegens,... 
qualem diem Tiberius induisset, pari habitu, haud multum distantibus 
verbis. 


C. Caesar adapts himself to the moods of Tiberius. 
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Diem has been almost universally accepted in the sense of ‘habitum 
animi diurnum’ (TLL VII.1.1263.75), “Stimmung an einem Tage” 
(Gerber-Greef 626b); this would indeed be an “ausserordentlich 
kühne Metapher” (Koestermann ad loc.). One might therefore be 
tempted to follow Acidalius's deletion of the word (it is not difficult 
to supply habitum with qualem), but this would spoil Tacitus's descrip- 
tion of Tiberius's 'daily' change of mood. It is much more satisfactory, 
as well as very easy palaeographically (after qualem), to read (in) diem. 


6.26.1. haud multo post Cocceius Nerva, continuus principi, omnis divini 
humanique iuris sciens, . . . moriendi consilium cepit. 


principi, omnis Heinsius: principis omnes M 


Although many modern editors adopt Heinsius's emendation, 
some of them admit that continuus principi is a very difficult expression. 
. It is therefore not surprising that the alternative solution, continuus 
principi comes, tentatively proposed by Nipperdey-Andresen, has been 
adopted (e.g.) by Koestermann. In its favour it has been pointed out 
that omnis is not added to human: divinique iuris at Ann. 3.70.3 and 
4.38.3. But it is added at Hist, 2.91.1 (cf. Ann. 1.40.2), Livy 1.18.1, 
Suetonius, Vit. 11.2, and should if possible be retained; so should 
the genitive principis. Both aims can be achieved by reading (comes) 
continuus principis, omnis etc.; comes could easily have fallen out before 
continuus. For omission of words in M see note on 2.46.1 above. 


6.27.4. obiit eodem anno et M. Lepidus, de cuius moderatione atque 
sapientia in prioribus libris satis conlocavi. 


If this text is right satis is a substantive equivalent to ‘sates 
verborum vel simile quid' (Walther). If this is not accepted, rather 
than tamper with conlocavi J should insert before it a third word - 
ending in -z, viz. laudis. Tacitus’s praise of Lepidus will be found 
especially at 4.20.2 hunc ego Lepidum . . . gravem et sapientem virum fuisse 
comperior etc. 


~-~.~~--—.-----13.15.2. festis Saturno- diebus inter alia aequalium-ludicra regnum - - 
lusu sortientium evenerat ea sors Neroni. igitur ceteris diversa nec 
ruborem adlatura: ubi Britannico iussit exsurgeret progressusque in 
medium cantum aliquem inciperet, ... ile constanter exorsus est 
carmen etc. 
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All editors accept igitur; to govern diversa they supply tussit from 
what follows. But they produce no parallel for supplying in a main 
clause a verb from a following subordinate clause; in the passages 
which they adduce the two clauses are parallel main clauses. I do 
not deny that igitur is possible (Tacitus is very fond of the word, and 
regularly places it first in a sentence), but I think that it may have 
arisen from in@un)guntur (a verb which Tacitus uses three times 
elsewhere) through the omission of a medial syllable. 


13.35.1. quippe Syria transmotae legiones, pace longa segnes, munia 
Romanorum aegerrime tolerabant. 


The various replacements for Romanorum which have been 
suggested (armorum, armatorum, castrorum) are not convincing either 
palaeographically or in point of sense. It is much more probable that 
there is a lacuna, in which stood a noun in the genitive plural; rather 
than castrorum or manipulorum I should insert militum (preferably 
after, rather than before, Romanorum), comparing Hist. 2.16.2 incon- 
ditos homines fatigare militiae muneribus occepit. At Hist. 1.40.2 and 4.58.6 
milites Romani are similarly contrasted with non-Roman soldiers. 


13.42.4. at sibi labore quaesitam et modicam pecuniam esse. crimen, 
periculum, omnia potius toleraturum quam veterem fac dof partam 
dignationem subitae felicitati submittere(t). 


P. Suillius, defending himself against a charge under the lex 
Cincia, contrasts the modest competence which he has earned by his 
own hard work with the vast wealth of the upstart Seneca. 

Two main lines of approach have been tried on the obelized 
passage: 

1. ac domi (Jac. Gronovius), probably the most favoured modern 
reading. It is supposed to mean 'durch eigene Mittel, selbsterworben' 
(Nipperdey-Andresen), ‘by his own study and effort’ (Furneaux); but 
no convincing evidence to support this meaning has been produced. 

2. ag(en)do or ac (dicen)do, ‘by his pleading’, which gives ‘einen 
passablen Sinn’ (Koestermann), but no more. 

It is natural to look for an expression which will contrast with 
felicitati (just as veterem contrasts with subitae, ‘upstart’). But any such 
expression is likely to be a repetition, in different words, of labore. 
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quaesitam. I suggest (h)oc (mo)do partam, referring back to labore 
quaesitam. Among several abbreviations of modo listed by Lindsay, 
Notae Latinae (Cambridge 1915) 129, is mdo. | 


14.16.1. carminum quoque studium adfectavit [sc. Nero], contractis 
quibus aliqua pangendi facultas necdum insignis. faetatis natif consid- 
ere simul et adlatos vel ibidem repertos versus conectere. 


This is one of the most "emended" passages in the Annals: a 
list of over 30 suggestions can be compiled from the editions (and 
other literature) subsequent to Walther (1831). Only one of these 
seems to me to be aimed in the right direction: in Latomus 16 (1957) 
482, R. Verdiére proposed insignis (erat. idem) aetatis nati, which has 
evoked very qualified approval from Koestermann but is called "sehr 
ansprechend" by R. Hanslik in Lustrum 17 (1976) 151. In support of 
idem aetatis Verdiére adduces Ann. 13.16.1 principum liberos cum ceteris 
idem aetatis nobilibus sedentes. The sense ‘of the same age’ (as Nero) 
seems very convincing in our passage, but the expression is more 
than suspect since the idiomatic idem aetatis is never combined with 
the participle natus. I would substitute necdum insignis. (juvenes) aetate 
pari (Tacitus does not use aetatis as a genitive of quality); I compare 
Ann. 5.10.1 iuvenes haud dispari aetate, 15.69.1 servitia . . . pari aetate, 
4.63.1 par... aetas. I should explain the corruption of pari to nati as 
partly psychological, due to the associations of the preceding aetat-. 


14.19. sequuntur virorum illustrium mortes, Domitii Afri et M. Servilii, 
qui summis honoribus et multa eloquentia viguerant, ille orando causas, 
Servilius diu foro, mox tradendis rebus Romanis celebris et elegantia 
vitae, quam clariorem effecit, ut par ingenio, ita morum diversus. 


“The feeble and peculiar parenthesis ‘quam clariorem effecit has 
aroused disquiet from time to time. There is much to be said for the 
remedy of Acidalius, to expunge it." So R. Syme, CQ 30 (1980) 427, 
with a reference to his fuller discussion of the passage in Herm. 92 
(1964) 423f. (reprinted in his Ten Studies in Tacitus, Oxford 1970, 
107ff.). Syme, like most scholars, takes clariorem as contrasting Servilius 
— with Afer (so already the interpolator of the codex Leidensis (L), - 
which reads quae clariorem afro effecit qui ut etc.). But this is not 
necessarily so; it may be that the parenthesis is feeble and peculiar 
because it lacks a word denoting the means by which Servilius made 
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the refinement of his life-style more famous than :t would otherwise 
have been. 'There can be no certainty about that word; my guess would 
be modestia (if this originally followed quam its omission could easily 
be accounted for). 


14.61.1. exim laeti Capitolium scandunt deosque tandem venerantur. 
effigies Poppaeae proruunt, Octaviae imagines gestant umeris, spar- 
gunt floribus, foroque ac templis statuunt; itur etiam in principis laudes 
frepetitum venerantiumt. iamque et Palatium multitudine et clamo- 
ribus complebant. 


The populace greets with joy the rumour that Nero has decided 
to recall Octavia to Rome. 

Of the attempts to make sense of repetitum venerantium which 
are listed by Furneaux and by Koestermann none is in the least 
convincing. Perhaps Ritter was right in deleting the two words as a 
gloss; not however, as he imagined, a gloss on laudes, with repetitum 
an otherwise unknown synonym of revocationem and with venerantium 
meaning laudantium; that is incredible. Rather, I suggest, a gloss on, 
and written above, the following Palatium complebant: originally re- 
petitum (supine) venerant, ‘they had come to seek her recall’, then 
venerant became venerantium under the influence of the preceding 
venerantur. 


15.74.38. reperio in commentariis senatus Cerialem Anicium consulem 
designatum pro sententia dixise ut templum divo Neroni quam 
maturrime publica pecunia poneretur. quod quidem ille decernebat 
tamquam mortale fastigium egresso et venerationem hominum merito, 
(sed ipse [sc. Nero] prohibuit, ne interpretatione) quorundam ad 
tomnia dolumf sui exitus verteretur. 


Like most editors nowadays, I have adopted Halm's supplement 
sed . . . interpretatione, which must be right in essentials. There is much 
less certainty about the obelized passage, but I think that Rhenanus 
was right in changing omnia to omen ac (the plural omina, which 
figures in a number of conjectures, is not appropriate). It remains 
to find a second substantive to replace dolum, which is quite alien to 
the passage; votum has been suggested more than once (for the 
combination of omina and vota see TLL 1X.2.574.33ff.), but I should 
prefer (pro)digium, comparing Hist. 1.86.3 id ipsum . . . in prodigium et 
omen imminentium cladium vertebatur. 


— 


anne 
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16.21.1. idem Thrasea Patavi, unde ortus erat, ludis fcetastist a 
Troiano Ántenore institutis habitu tragico cecinerat. 


There has been much learned (and unconvincing) speculation 
about these lud: held at Patavium, and several emendations of the 
text have been suggested. The one which gives more convincing 
sense than any of those usually listed by modern editors is scaenicis, 
proposed by both Orelli and Ritter; but it is palaeographically remote. 
Much better in this respect, indeed almost an anagram of cetastis, is 
asticis, tentatively suggested by Lipsius in the notes appended to his 
edition of 1574 but dropped from that of 1607. All that is known 
about ludi astici is set out by Reisch in RE 11.1790.37ff.; the ludi Graeci 
astici which formed part of the ludi saeculares of 17 8.c. were theatrical 
performances, and so too presumably were the astici ludi mentioned 
by Suetonius, Tib. 6.4 (at Rome) and Cal. 20 (at Syracuse). I therefore 
suggest that Lipsius's asticis does not deserve to be forgotten (appar- 
ently it was last mentioned by Ruperti in 1834); it would fit our 
context well, although the meagreness of our information precludes 
certainty. 


(B) HISTORIES 


The following modern editions are referred to: Nipperdey 
(1872); Valmaggi (Book 1, 1891). 


1.6.1. invalidum senem [sc. Galbam] Titus Vinius et Cornelius Laco, 
«alter deterrimus mortalium, alter ignavissimus, odio flagitiorum one- 
ratum contemptu inertiae destruebant. 


This is an uncouth sentence, and its uncouthness is due not to 
the “double zeugma” (for which see K. O. Brink, CR 58 [1944] 43ff.) 
but to the participle oneratum, which was deleted as a gloss by 
Valmaggi; but it is a very unlikely gloss. Better to complete the 


_ parallelism by inserting a second participle after oneratum; the word 


which suggests itself is gravatum. 


1.33.1. non expectandum ut compositis castris forum invadat [sc. Otho] 
et prospectante Galba Capitolium adeat, dum egregius imperator cum 
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fortibus amicis ianua ac limine tenus domum cludit, obsidionem nimirum 
toleraturus. 


Some of Galba's advisers urge instant action against Otho: he 
must not shut himself up in his palace and ‘endure a siege’. 

No commentary or translation that I know makes it clear that 
ianua ac limine tenus goes with what precedes: Galba was an 'outstand- 
ing commander-in-chief, and his friends were ‘gallant warriors’, only 
within the confines of the palace. 


1.87.2. curam navium Moschus libertus retinebat ad observandam 
honestiorum, fidem zmmutatus. 


Moschus is kept on by Otho in his present office. 
| The available manuscripts (M is lacking at this point) offer three 
readings, immutatus, invitatus, and imitatus. It is usual to accept 
immutatus in the sense of ‘unchanged’ (although TLL VII.1.514.66 
unaccountably takes it to mean ‘changed’); after retinebat this is an 
otiose addition to the sentence. Invitatus would certainly construe 
nicely with the ad phrase, but the sense would be extremely feeble. 
No wonder Lipsius, after reporting these two readings, remarked 
“hoc expedi, et vir es.” Lipsius’s challenge has been taken up by at least 
15 scholars, but none of their solutions is worth recording. I add 
another, which I hope is more credible: invet(er)atus, ‘having become 
an old hand at the game’. The word is well explained in TLL 
VII.2.171.44 as “diu versatus in aliqua re (fere in malam partem, de eo qui 
usu callet ad fallaciam)"; this suits our passage admirably. The parti- 
ciple is twice used by Tacitus, of obsequium and of invidia: could it be 
used of a person? Livy certainly uses it of a person's animus: 42.11.6 
animum. esse inveteratum diutina arte atque usu belli. As for the ad phrase, 
it could be construed with retinebat, as indeed it is by those who read 
immutatus. 


3.5.1. trahuntur in partes [sc. Flavianas] Sido atque Italicus reges 
Sueborum, quis vetus obsequium erga Romanos et gens fidei fcom- 
missiort patientior. 


It is clear that the ending of commussior is due to assimilation to 
patientior. Among the readings which have been suggested the easiest 
palaeographically are commissi and commissae, but neither of these is 
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satisfactory: the legal term fidei commissum is out of place here, and 
fidem committere is unexampled in the sense of fidem dare. Much more 
attractive would be fidei promissae, ‘the loyalty they had promised’, 
for which one could adduce Virgil, A. 6.346 promissa fides. The 
contractions for fro and con are sometimes confused; e.g., at Hist. 
3.73.8 Nipperdey's protects for contecti seems right. The comparative 
patientior contrasts these reges Sueborum with the principes Iazugum who 
have just previously been mentioned. 


3.22.2. ordinem agminis [sc. Vitellianorum] . . . adseverare non ausim, 
quamquam aii tradiderint quartam Macedonicam dextrum suorum 
cornu ... complesse. 


Does alii mean ‘other than myself (Tacitus)? or ‘other than the 
authority [presumably Messalla] whom I have hitherto been follow- 


. ing’? Both interpretations are difficult. I suggest that it should be 


army; I therefore suggest calonum. 


emended to aliqu)i (so Pliny, Nat. 6.80 aliqui tradidere); the plural 
forms of alius and aliquis are liable to be interchanged (they are 
variants at Virgil, A. 6.664). If aliqui is right, the apparently super- 
fluous suorum would suggest that these aliqui were Vitellians. 


3.76.1. isdem diebus L. Vitellius positis apud Feroniam castris excidio 
Tarracinae imminebat, clausis ilic gladiatoribus remigibusque ...; 
praeerat ... Iulianus gladiatoribus, Apollinaris remigibus, lascivia 
socordiaque gladiatorum magis quam ducum similes. 


Several scholars have seen that gladiatorum, which provides no 
satisfactory contrast to ducum, ‘military leaders’, is almost certainly 
due to perseveration from the preceding gladiatoribus, but no one 
has suggested a satisfactory replacement; praedatorum, latronum, com- 
issaterum are ruled out as having no connection with a camp or an 
army; only Andresen's gregariorum fulfils this requirement, and 
Tacitus is unlikely to have condemned the typical Roman soldier for 
lascivia and socordia. But he might well have so condemned the 
soldiers’ servants who formed an essential adjunct of every Roman _ 
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4.6.1. ruina soceri [sc. Thraseae] in exilium pulsus [sc. Helvidius 
Priscus], ut Galbae principatu rediit, Marcellum Eprium, delatorem 
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Thraseae, accusare adgreditur. ea ultio, incertum maior an iustior, 
senatum in studia diduxerat. 


Here are some attempts to render the italicized phrase: ‘mehr 
spektakular oder gerecht’; ‘plus noble ou plus légitime’; ‘at once 
noble and just’; ‘as bold as it was just’; ‘excessive rather than justified’. 
These efforts merely confirm my suspicion that maior is corrupt. I 
would read mattur)ior; the same contrast between the timeliness and 
the justice of punishment is found at Ann. 6.26.3 sera magis quam 
immerita, supplicia. 


5.6.2. praecipuum montium Libanum erigit [sc. Iudaea], mirum dictu 
tantos inter ardores opacum fidumque nivibus. 


The commentators point out the poetical flavour of fidum nivibus, 
‘faithful to its snows’, a conceit for which they adduce Claudian, Rapt. 
Pros. 1.167 scit [sc. Aetna] nivibus servare fidem. I cannot refute this, 
but I suspect that a medial syllable is missing and that Tacitus wrote 
frigidum. 


5.15.2. eius proelii eventus utrumque ducem diversis animi motibus 
ad maturandum summae rei discrimen erexit: Civilis instare fortunae, 
Cerialis abolere ignominiam. 


The two infinitives cannot be historic because they state not 
what Civilis and Cerialis were doing but what they were inspired to 
do by the skirmish which has just taken place. Nipperdey's ignominiam 
(properabat) yields the right sense, but palaeographically easier would 
be either erexit: (avebat) or (cupiebat) Civilis. 
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ELENCHUS AND MATHEMATICS: A TURNING-POINT IN 
PLATO'S PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Át some tme in the course of his life Plato acquired such 
thorough knowledge of mathematics that he was able to associate in 
the Academy on easy terms with the finest mathematicians -of his 
time, sharing and abetting their enthusiasm for their work.! The 
Academicorum Philosophorum Index Herculanensis (ed. Mekkler, p. 17) 
goes so far as to picture Plato as “masterminding” (àpyuexxovoóvroc) 
the researches of his mathematical colleagues. This we may discount 
as eulogistic blow-up. Not so its further statement that Plato "set 
problems" to the mathematicians. Elsewhere? I have argued for the 
credibility of the well-known report in Simplicius:? 


T1 Simpl., n de Caelo 488.21-24: "Plato had set this problem to those 
engaged in these studies: What uniform and ordered motions must be 
hypothesized to save the phenomenal motions of the wandering stars?" 


There is no good reason to doubt that Plato had been the first to 
project the idea that the apparently inconstant motions of the planets 
could be accounted for by compositions of invariantly constant 
circular motions proceeding in different planes, directions, and 
angular velocities. If Plato could hit on this powerful and fertile 
notion which "under the name of the Platonic axiom was to dominate 
theoretical astronomy for twenty centuries"* and could propound it 
in a form which would strike Eudoxus and other practicing astron- 
omers not as a pretty fancy but as a workable hypothesis, he must 


! His association with the leading mathematicians and his zest for their science 
is amply attested in Eudemus, Iroperpi) "Ioropío, fr. 133 (Wehrli), ap. Proclus, 
Commentary on the First Book of Euclid's Elements (Friedlein) 64ff. at 66.8—67.20. On Plato 
as a mathematician, see in general van der Waerden 1961, 138—142 et passim; Thomas 
Heath 1921, vol. 1, Chapter 9 on Plato. For detailed discussion of controversial points 
see especially Cherniss 1951, 393ff. ("Plato as a Mathematician”), (For the title of 
works cited here and hereafter only by name of author and year of publication, see 
the Bibliography below). 

7 77 — -—7 '77? Vlastos 1975, 60 and 110-11. 

? On the authority of Sosigenes whose information arguably derives from 
Eudemus. 

* Dijksterhuis 1961, 15. 
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have been accepted by them as no dabbler in their business but as a 
student of their subject who understood it so well that his vision of 
progress in it might even be at certain points ahead of theirs. 

But even if all those reports had perished, we would still be in 
a position to know that by the time Plato came to write the middle 
Books of the Republic he had studied mathematics in depth. We 
. could infer this directly from the place he gives it in the studies he 
prescribes for the rulers-to-be of his ideal polis. A whole decade of 
their higher education, from their twentieth to their thirtieth year, 
he reserves for the mathematical sciences of the day —number theory, 
geometry, celestial kinematics,” and theoretical harmonics—for just 
these subjects to the exclusion of every other, even philosophy.® 
From this prescription, coupled with Plato's stated rationale for it, 
we could infer two things: 


First, that by this time Plato's own mathematical studies had 
been sufficiently far-ranging and thorough to convince him that 
this was no subject for amateurs: if philosophers are to benefit 
from it, they must invest in it effort as intense and prolonged 
as that expected nowadays from those preparing for a vocation 
as research mathematicians. 

Second, that it was in the course of pursuing such studies himself 
and to some extent because of them that Plato had reached the 
metaphysical outlook that characterized his middle period. 


The first inference is self-explanatory. The second I base on Plato's 
testimony to the power of mathematics to yield more than intellectual 
training—to induce a qualitative change in our perception of reality 
which may be likened to religious conversion: 


T2 Repulic 521C1—523A: "Shall we next consider how men of this 
quality are to be produced and how they may be led upward to the 
light, as some are fabled to have ascended from Hades to the gods? .. . 
This will be no matter of flipping over a shell, but the turning about 


* For Plato’s conception of astronomy as celestial kinematics see especially 
Mourelatos 1981, 1—32. 

6 Republic 7, 518B—531B; 537B—D. For brief comment see the explanatory 
remarks interspersed in Cornford's translation of the passage (1945); and Annas 1981, 
171-76. 
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(nepiayoyrj) of the soul from a day that is as dark as night to the true 
day.” 


Immediately after saying this Plato proceeds to locate this turn-about 
of soul in the study of mathematics: 


T3 Republic 521C10—523A3: “Should we not ask which study has this 
power? ... What is that study, Glauccon, that pulls the soul away from 
becoming to being (uná8npo yuyfjc óÀAxóv &ànió toô ytyvopévov eni tò öv)? . . 

It seems to belong to those studies we are now investigating which 
naturally lead to insight, for in every way it draws us towards reality 
(&£ucux óvu naviánaow-npóc oċoíav), though no one uses it aright.” — 


This passage comes immediately after the political corollary of the 
allegory of the Cave has been drawn, namely, that only those 
redeemed from the ontological bemusement (476Bff.) which is the 
common lot of unregenerate humanity, only those privileged few, 
may be trusted with the absolute power over their fellows to be 
enjoyed by Plato's philosopher kings. What the passage purports to 
disclose is how this soul-transforming change can come about—how 
creatures of time and sensuality may be liberated from the empire 
of the senses, translated into another form of life in which love for 
timeless truth will dwarf other desires and ambitions. Improbable as 
such a mutation may seem, impossible as it would certainly be in 
Plato's view for the mass of mankind, it can nonetheless be achieved, 
he believes, by those who study mathematics with the seriousness, 
the concentration, the prolonged application which is implied by that 
ten-year immersion in the science. 

That only those twice-born souls would Plato credit with com- 
petence to make authoritative judgments on matters of right and 
wrong could be inferred from his conviction that in the moral 
domain, no less than others, bona fide knowledge requires apprehen- 
sion of eternal forms. But Plato does not leave this as a matter of 
inference. He insists that critical discussion of the basic concepts of 
morality is prohibitively risky for the populace at large, and not only 
for them—-even for the philosophers-to-be prior to the completion 
of mathematical. propaedeutics...Only after. their-decade of- mathe- - —- 
matical studies should they be permitted to enter discussions of right 
and wrong: 


T4 Republic 539A8—B2: "If you don't want to be sorry for those thirty- 
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year olds’ of yours, you must be extremely careful how you introduce 
them into such discussions. One lasting precaution is not to let them 
have a taste of it while they are still young,” 


for if they come to it unprepared they would be sure to be corrupted. 
Premature exposure to such inquiry will undermine the beliefs about 
right and wrong inculcated in them from childhood and they will 
lose their moral bearings: they will be “filled with lawlessness” 
(583E4).° 

Where in the annals of Western philosophy could we find a 
sharper antithesis to this restriction of ethical inquiry to a carefully 
selected, rigorously trained elite than in the Socrates of Plato’s earlier 
dialogues? Not only does he allow question-breeding argument about 
good and evil to all and sundry, he positively thrusts it on them. He 
draws into his search for the right way to live the people he runs 
into on the street, in the marketplace, in gymnasia, convinced that 
this outreach to them is his god-given mission: 


T5 Ap. 28E: “The god has commanded me that I should live philo- 
sophizing, examining myself and others....” 


The central theme of this “philosophizing” is that for each and every 
one of us, citizen or alien,? man or woman,? the perfection of our 
own soul must take precedence over every other concern: money, 
power, prestige, and all other non-moral goods are trivial by com- 
parison with the awful importance of reaching that knowledge of 
good and evil which is the condition of moral excellence and therewith 


7 Who are now about to start the course in dialectics, the final lap of their 
higher education. 

® The importance of this passage for the contrast between the Socratic and 
Platonic view of moral education, all too often missed by earlier commentators, is 
brilliantly highlighted in Nussbaum 1980, 43ff.: “Plato charges his teacher (ironically, 
in his teacher’s own persona) with contributing to moral decline by not restricting the 
questioning-process to a chosen, well-trained few . . . Plato, with Aristophanes, believes 
that for the ordinary man questioning [of moral values] is destructive without being 
therapeutic" (88). 

? "Anyone of you I happen to meet ... everyone I meet, young and old, alien 
and citizen...” (Ap. 29D, 30A). 

1? Women are not in the public places where Socrates could reach them. Not 
so in Hades, where those barriers are obliterated: "It would make me inconceivably 
happy to have discussion with the men and women there ...” (Ap. 41C). 
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the condition of happiness. Such knowledge one cannot expect to 
get from Socrates or from anyone else, living or dead. One must 
seek it for onself by ‘ examining" one's own moral beliefs and those 
of others: 


T6 Ap. 38A: "The unexamined life is not worth living by man." 


He invites everyone to join in this cooperative inquiry— most partic- 
ularly the young,!! from whom he gets a warm response.!* 

The method by which Socrates "examines himself and others," 
which I shall be calling "the elenchus" throughout this paper, involves 
a form of argument which Aristotle calls ' ‘peirastic”: '3 a thesis is 
refuted when, and only when, its negation is derived “from the 
answerer's own beliefs" (¿k tv 6oxoóvrov tà énoxpwopévo, Soph. El. 
165B3—5). And the only constraint Socrates imposes on his respond- 
ents, apart from giving answers that are short and to the point, is 
that they should say only what they believe: 


T7 Gorgias 495A: “Callicles, you'll ruin our previous arguments and 
will no longer be examining the truth with me if you speak contrary 
to what you believe."!* 


Aristotle (loc. cit.) contrasts the "peirastic" form of argument with 
another which he calls "dialectical," whose premises are "reputable 


1! The elderly Lysimachus, casting about for advice on the education of his son, 
is told by Laches: "I am surprised you are turning to us for advice on the education 
of young men and not to Socrates .. . who.is always spending his day in places where 
young men engage in any noble study or pursuit" (La. 180C). 

12 Lysimachus tells the company: "When these boys are talking among themselves 
at home they often speak of Socrates, praising him warmly" (La. 180E). Young 
Charmides tells Socrates: “There is much talk about you amongst us boys" (Ch. 156A). 

18 Cf. Vlastos 1983A (“The Socratic Elenchus" [hereafter "SE"]) 42, n. 39. 

14 See also Cr. 49C—D; Pr.331C; Gorg. 500B; Rep. 346A. This is a standing rule 


of elenctic debate, mentioned only when there is special need to bring it to the __ 


— :— —interlocutor's notice. Thus in the Gorgias there is no allusion to it in the whole of. 
Socrates’ argument with. Gorgias and with Polus. In the Pr. nothing is said about it 
until the sophist reveals that he is unaware of the constraint (331C). In the Cr. Socrates 
brings it up (49C—D) only when it is critically important that Crito should realize that 
in giving his agreement he stands with Socrates contra mundum. 
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opinions” (vS0—a).** Peirastic argument could easily be mistaken for 
this alternative, since Socrates says nothing about the epistemic status 
of the premises from which he deduces the negation of the refutand: 
so long as he is himself satisfied, for whatever reason, that those 
premises are true, he accepts the interlocutor’s agreement to them 
without proceeding to ask or give any reasons for them in that 
argument. A fortiori he does not appeal to their being “reputable 
opinions,” though this is in fact what most of them are, and a 
superficial observer could easily get the impression that he always 
argued from such premises. That impression would be groundless. 
Socrates does not say or imply any such thing. That multitudes, with 
“wise” men of high repute at their head, subscribe to an opinion 
would leave Socrates cold. Opinions matter for him only if they are 
the interlocutor’s own: 


T8 Gorgias 427B—C: "If I cannot produce one man—yourself—to 
witness to my assertion, I believe that I shall have accomplished nothing 
on the matter we are debating. Neither will you, I believe, if you do 
not bring this one man—myself—to witness for your assertions, letting 
all those others go.” 


The only other form of argument which Aristotle distinguishes 
from the “peirastic” as firmly as from the “dialectical” is the one he 
calls “demonstration” (àuó6££ic). This he defines as follows: 


T9 Aristotle, Topics 100a27—b21: “There is demonstration when the 
premises are true and primary (££ dAnOév xai npdtwv). True and primary 
are those which yield conviction not through some other thing but 
through themselves (xà pr] 6v étépwv GAAG 67 abtév Éyovta xrjv níonv). For 
in regard to the first principles of knowledge one should not proceed 
to ask the reason why (ob Sef ém{nteio8ar tò Oi xí): each of the first 
principles should yield conviction by itself (abujv xo0' govt selva 
motýy).” 


15 In the Revised Oxford Translation of Aristotle (1984), edited by Jonathan 
Barnes, this translation of £v6oEa supersedes “generally believed opinions” in the 
previous one, which I had followed uncritically in SE (cf. n. 13 above). Burnyeat 
(1986) argues convincingly that the new rendering comes closer to capturing the intent 
of Aristotle's definition of évSoEa (“what is believed by all or by most or by the wise 
and, of these, by all or by most or the most distinguished and most reputable,” Top. 
100a29—b23). 
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What Aristotle is saying is best grasped with reference 2 the 
axiomatized science geometry was coming to be by his time: as 
Greek mathematicians understood their science, the axioms!’ con- 
stitute the reason which can be given for every proposition in it 
while, short of an infinite regress, no further proposition could be 
given in that science as the reason for any of them. For such 
indubitably certain termini to inquiry there is no place at all in 
Socratic elenchus. Here no opinion is ruled out for being out of line 
with principles "known through themselves." Every thesis, no matter 
how offbeat, is a fit subject for "examination" if put forward seriously 
as the speaker's personal belief. What. could. be more perversely 
eccentric than Thrasymachus' thesis that justice is the interest of the 
stronger, or Callicles’ view that to do injustice is more honourable 
(xóAMov) than to suffer it? But Socrates debates both without the 
least reluctance—in fact, with enthusiasm: he is overjoyed to have 
the chance to investigate propositions which he thinks many believe 
or half-believe in their heart while they lack the outspokenness" to 
own up to them in public. 

From this description of the elenctic method as practice of 
peirastic argument four things follow: 

1. In form the method is adversative. Declining at the start of 
an elenchus to give his own answer to the question under debate, 
Socrates' formal role in any given argument is not to defend a thesis 
of his own but only to "examine" the interlocutor's.!? 


16 C£. the quotations from Proclus in notes 51 and 52 below. 

17 I use “axioms” here and hereafter for the indemonstrables of a deductive 
system, be they defintions, postulates, or "common notions" (as the last are called in 
Euclid; é€ipata in Aristotle). 

18 napprjía. Callicles is fulsomely praised for it, Polus reproached for lacking it 
(Gorg. 487A3, B1, D5). 

1? In the Elenctic dialogues (listed in n. 30 below) when Plato wants to show 
Socrates attacking a Socratic thesis he hands over the thesis to an interlocutor, making 
him its proponent for the duration of that dialogue. So in the Laches (194Eff.): Nicias 
is made the spokesman for the definition of courdge which we know to be Socratic 
(Socrates argues for it in the Pr. [360C—D] and uses it there with deadly effect against 
Protagoras). Alluding to its Socratic provenance (194D), Nicias is left holding the bag: — 
he is made its sole sponsor in this dialogue, required to defend it against Socrates. 
Though Socrates is intensely self-critical, confiding that he is always more eager to 
examine himself than others (Ch. 166C—D), the formalities of elenctic argument 
prevent him from making any of his own doctrines the target of elenctic refutation 
by himself. 
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2. But since Socrates’ real purpose is not merely to search out 
and destroy his interlocutors’ conceit of knowledge but to advance 
the search for truth, if he is to find it by this method, while professing 
to know nothing, he must worm it out of them. He must derive it 
from true premises, accepted as such by his interlocutors. Hence the 
strategic import of the “say what you believe” rule. If his interlocutors 
were to decline compliance with this rule, Socrates would have no 
purchase on them; his argumentative procedure would be stymied.*° 

3. Since Socrates does expect to discover truth by this method, 
he must be making an exceedingly bold assumption which he never 
states?! and, if he had stated it, would have been in no position to 
defend,?? namely, that side by side with all their false beliefs, his 
interlocutors always carry truth: somewhere or other in their belief 
system Socrates can expect to find true beliefs entailing the negation 
of each of their false ones.?? 

4. It follows, finally, that the elenchus is a truth-seeking device 
which can not yield. certainty, if only because at the start of any given 
elenctic argument Socrates cannot be certain that the interlocutors 
do in fact have the true beliefs from which the contradictory of each 
of their false ones may be deduced.?* He assumes they do, and the 
assumption proves true time and again. But its track-record of 
unbroken success in the past does not guarantee it will succeed 
again in the future. It may have triumphed a thousand times and 
go down to defeat in the first elenchus after that. 


20 On two occasions Socrates tolerates a breach of the rule, though only as a pis 
aller (to circumvent the evasive tactics of an uncooperative interlocutor) and only pro 
tem., as at Pr. 333Cff. (on which cf. SE 37—38), R. I, 349A1f., resuming the application 
of the rule when it comes to the kill. 

2! Though he may make statements which imply it: see 121, T22, T23, T24(b) 
in SE (cf. n. 13 above). 

?? He couldn't without turning epistemologist and metaphysician, ceasing to be 
the moralist, pure and simple, which he remains throughout Plato's earlier dialogues 
where only moral truths are treated as elenctic theses (SE, 33). Exceptionally, Socrates 
debates an epistemological notion, as in the case of émoujpn émoujung xoi évemorrpooóvrgs 
in the Charmides (167A—169B), but only because it had been proposed (166E) as a 
definiens of oojpooóvr; doing his best to discredit the proposal he leaves the question 
unresolved ("I have no confidence in my ability to clear up such matters," 169A). 

23 Proposition A. in SE, 59ff, 

?* For a fuller statement of the reasons for the deficit in certainty in elenctically 
grounded knowledge see Vlastos 1985 ("Socrates' Disavowal of Knowledge" [hereafter 
"^SDK"] 1ff. at 18—19). 
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This shortfall in certainty, inherent in the elenctic method, 


- which only a self-deluded thinker could have failed to sense and 


only a dishonest one could have wished to conceal, is our best clue 
to what Socrates meant by declaring that he had no knowledge. As 
I have intimated elsewhere^? the declaration is cast in the form of a 
"complex irony" —that peculiarly Socratic figure of speech in which 
the speaker both does and does not mean what he says. If certainty 
were the hallmark of knowledge (as it had been, still was, and would 
continue to be for centuries to come in the main line of Greco- 
Roman philosophy*9), the Socrates of Plato's earlier dialogues?’ and 
of Aristotle’s testimony?? would wish. to. renounce knowledge abso- 
lutely, though only to reclaim it in another sense of the word, never 
invoked by any philosopher?? before him, in which "knowledge" 
does not entail certainty, and may, therefore, be used to mean simply 
justified true belief — justified by the highly fallible method of elenctic 
argument. In the Gorgias and the dialogues which precede it,?? the 
renunciation of certainty does not deter Socrates from using that 


25 Vlastos 1987 (“Socratic Irony”) 79ff. at 86; SDK 30-31. 

26 Thus from de omnibus quaeritur, nihil certi dicitur, Cicero (Acad. 1.46) infers 
that Plato’s position was sceptical—not materially different from that of the out-and- 
out sceptics of the New Academy, Arcesilaus and Carneades: Cicero is taking it for 
granted that if Plato renounces certainty, he is renouncing knowledge. Cf. T25 in SDK, 
democritus fr. B117 (Diels-Kranz): we know nothing with certainty (“truth is in the 
depths”), ergo we know nothing. 

27 Ap. 21B—D et passim. 

28 Soph. El. 183b8, ópoAóye yàp ook elSévan. 

221 say “by any philosopher," not "by anyone"; non-philosophers (and even 
philosophers when off their high horse, speaking and thinking with the vulgar) would 
have had no hesitation in saying e.g., ‘I know my friend won't lie to me’, while realizing 
perfectly well that in such matters as these epistemic certainty is unavailable. 

3° As I have previously noted (SE 57—58) commitment to the elenctic method 


as the final arbiter of truth in the moral domain is common and peculiar to ten 


dialogues which, for miscellaneous reasons, have been often thought by a wide variety 
of scholars to constitute the earliest segment of the Platonic corpus: Ap., Ch., Cr., Eu., 
Gorg., HMi., Ion, La., Pr., Rep. 1 (listed in alphabetical order). I call these "Elenctic" in 
contradistinction to the "Transitional" ones (Ly., HMa., Eud.) in which the elenctic 
method is discarded while consistency of moral doctrine is maintained (cf. n. 38 below). 


In the Gorgias I see a major chronological landmark, for I consider it the last of the 
Elenctic dialogues, concurring with the widely held opinion (accepted also by Kahn 
[1981, 305ff.], despite his radical deviation from common views on other points) that 
on good internal evidence, it may be dated at, or close to, Plato's return from the first 
journey to Sicily: see Dodds 1958, 19ff.; Irwin 1979, 5—8. . 
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method day in, day out, relying on it to vindicate the moral theses 
on whose truth he stakes his life. The chanciness of his method does 
not cause the least wavering in his conviction that those theses are 
true. At the conclusion of his argument against Polus he declares: 


T10 Gorg. 475E: “So I spoke the truth when I said that neither I nor 
you nor any other man would rather do than suffer injustice.” 


About the parallel thesis that to do injustice is zpso facto to forfeit 
happiness, he tells Polus: 


T11 Gorg. 479E8: “Has it not been proved that what I said was 
true?” 


What then are we to make of the fact that this method, to which 
Socrates is committed down to and including the Gorgias, should be 
dropped in the Lysis and the Hippias Major??! This shedding of the 
elenchus Plato makes no effort to explain or justify. He does not 
even mention it. He indicates it by dramatic means, pairing Socrates 
with interlocutors who no longer give him any fight. In the Lysis they 
are teen-agers, with no mind of their own on the theses he puts up 
to them?? and, in any case, too well-bred and deferential to their 
older friend to cross anything he says. In the Hippias Major the 
interlocutor is mature enough, and more—a man of parts, inter alia 
accomplished mathematician and astronomer— but hopelessly inept 
in dialectical argument. His answers to the ‘What is F?' question are 
so wild as to be wholly devoid of philosophical interest;?? Socrates 
makes short shrift of them, invests little effort in their refutation. 
When interesting answers are introduced at long last, they come not 
from Hippias. but from Socrates. Hippias welcomes each of them as 
they are put up, and is resentfully surprised when Socrates then 
turns against them. Here, as also in the Lysis, the promising theses 


31 I have so argued in SE 57—58 (Appendix on “The Demise of the Elenchus 
in the Eud., Ly., and HMa."). I xenew the argument more briefly here. 

?? They follow sheep-like wherever he leads. When he takes a position they 
agree; when he objects to the position they agree with the objection. 

33 One could scarcely imagine less promising answers to the question "What is 
that by which all beautiful things are made beautiful?" (288A8—11 et passim) than “a 
beautiful girl" (287E), "gold" (289E), and the still more naively parochial one (too 
long to quote) at 291D—E. 
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are proposed by Socrates, and refuted by Socrates. So in these 
dialogues Socrates is only half Socratic: the searcher remains, the 
elenctic critic has been cashiered. What we see of Socrates here is 
what Leavis tells us Wittgenstein’s lecture audiences witnessed in 
Cambridge: "the sustained spontaneous effort of intellectual genius 
wrestling with its self-proposed problems." This was c'l very well for 
Wittgenstein. But he had not said he had received a divine mandate 
"to live philosophizing, examining [himself] and others" (T5 above), 
declaring he would be faithful to that mandate, even at a cost to his 
life (Ap. 29C—30C). All through the Elenctic dialogues Socrates has 
done just that, examining himself via, examining others, testing his 
own beliefs against the ones he refutes to vindicate his own. But now 
we see him dropping the two-in-one operation, turning his critical 
acumen only against his own proposals, examining only himself.** 
The change is no less marked in Euthydemus. The visiting sophists 
are depicted as so outrageously and irresponsibly eristic that, try as 
he may, Socrates finds it impossible to lock horns with them in any 
kind of serious argument. So he gives up. In each of two long 
segments of the dialogue he turns his back on them, giving all his 
attention to Cleinias, a beautiful boy, who hangs on his lips. Here 
for the first time in Plato’s corpus we see Socrates unloading his 
philosophizing on the interlocutor in the form of protreptic 
discourse?? expounded in flagrantly non-elenctic fashion as a virtual 
monologue.?9 Socrates starts it off by laying down an indubitable 


34 Elsewhere (SDK. 23, n. 54) I have argued that a further problematic feature 
of the Lysis, and of the Hippias Major becomes explicable when they are viewed as 
transitional between the Gorgias and the introduction of transmigration and anamnesis 
at Meno 81A—E: the emergence here of the so-called "Socratic Fallacy" (the doctrine 
that knowledge of the definition of "F" is a necessary condition of knowing whether 
“F” can be predicated of anything whatever [Ly. 223B; HMa. 304D—E] or whether 
anything whatever can be predicated of it [Meno 71A—B and 80D—E]; and also Rep. 
354C, in the terminal paragraph of Book 1, best understood as a later addition to 
Book 1, since it contradicts 350B10—11: SDK, 23-26). See now the new study of the 
topic by Beversluis 1987, 211ff. 

35 Protreptic speeches in an elenctic dialogue we get also in the Gorgias (511C- 
513C; 517B—519D; 523A to the end) in great abundance, but there only after hard- 


won elenctic argument had established the great truths by which the interlocutor is. 


——— —— ———— ——— — — ———— w——M— 


then exhorted to live, while here the exhortation has swallowed up the argument. 

36 So it remains during the whole of its first part (278E—280D) and at the start 
of the second (288D—290A). Here again, as in the Lysis, the interlocutor's attitude to 
Socrates is docility itself: the yes-man of the middle dialogues has made his entry into 
Plato's corpus. 
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truth, a proposition which, he says, it would be “ridiculous” (kata- 
yéAaotov) and “senseless’ (avéntov) to question—strange departure 
from his practice in Elenctic dialogues, where every thesis in moral 
philosophy is open to challenge. He proceeds to develop his thought 
entirely by himself, modifying it solely in response to caveats of his 
own. When the interlocutor is allowed at last an independent voice?" 
it is only so he can interject something Socrates wants said but could 
not have put into his own discourse without digressing abruptly from 
its line of thought. So here, as in the Lysis and the Hippias Major the 
elenchus has been jettisoned. Moral doctrine of the highest import— 
the core of Socrates’ moral philosophy??— is propounded in the 
Lysis and the Euthydemus unchallenged by an opponent. 

I submit that to make sense of so drastic a departure from what 
Plato had put into his portrayals of Socrates from the Apology to the 
Gorgias, we must hypothesize a profound change in Plato himself. If 
we believe that in any given dialogue Plato puts into the persona of 
Socrates only what at the time he himself considers true,?? we must 
suppose that when that persona discards the elenchus as the right 
method to search for the truth this occurs because Plato has now lost 
faith in that method himself. This could have happened to him only 
after the Gorgias, where Socrates is still supremely confident that the 
elenchus is the final? arbiter of moral truth. Why then the disen- 


37 290B—D: to be cited (in part) and discussed under T23 below. 

38 In the Ly. Socrates lays out the doctrine of the npétov pidov: there is a supreme 
object of desire, such that all other things we may desire would be vain except in so 
far as that "first" object is reached (219B--220B). In the Eud. he teaches (1) that the 
only thing desired by all persons only for its own sake is happiness, and (2) that for 
the attainment of happiness all goods become evil unless controlled by moral wisdom. 
One can hardly imagine stronger moral claims. In (2) the Socratic doctrine of the 
Sovereignty of Virtue (see Vlastos 1984, 181ff. at 186—189) is pushed further in the 
words I have italicized than in any expression of that doctrine in Elenctic dialogues. 
But while heretofore Socratic doctrine had been maintained against fierce opposition 
(as in Gorg. 467Cff., Rep. 352Bff.), it is now uncontested by an interlocutor. 

39 This is the grand methodological hypothesis on which my whole interpretation 
of Plato is predicated (with the qualification that in the Symposium and the Parmenides 
he creates a new voice—-Diotima in the former, Parmenides in the latter—to supersede 
his Socrates pro tem.) 

4° It should go without saying that Socrates may have any number of reasons 
for believing that, say, to suffer injustice is always better than to do it. But when it 
comes to the crunch he never brings up any of these. When the issue is joined with 
those who think his claim absurd and warn him that he is basing his life on a lie, he 
looks to the elenchus, and to nothing but that, to vindicate the truth of his position. 
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chantment with the elenchus at just this time in Plato’s life? What 
could have happened in his intellectual development to account for 
this. momentous change? Since Plato doesn’t tell us, we have to guess, 
i.e., resort to a hypothesis. Mine-is that now, in mid-career, Plato 
himself has taken that deep, long plunge into mathematical studies 
he will be requiring of all philosophers when he comes to write Book 
7 of the Republic and that the effect is proving as transformative of 
his own outlook as he believed it would be of theirs. Direct evidence 
for this hypothesis we do not have. But of indirect evidence there is 
no lack. To find it in abundance we need only turn to the first 
dialogue in which the impact of these new studies on the content 
and method of his philosophizing is allowed to surface freely: the 
Meno. Here Plato's new enthusiasm bubbles out all over the text. 

When Socrates announces*! that all learning is "recollecting" 
and is asked if he has any way of showing (év6sítao0o)) that this 
startling proposition is true (82A5-—6), he replies: 


T12 Meno 82A—B: "Call one of your attendants, any of them will do, 
and I shall show this to you in his case (£v toúto oot émSefEopat).” 


|! 


What follows is the most sustained stretch of geometrical reasoning 
in the whole of Plato's corpus. Meno is to observe that the boy will 
"discover" (àvevprjoe)^? the answer to a geometrical problem: find 


^! 81A—C. The search for a definition, pursued in the familiar Socratic way (a 
replay of the elenchus to show it dead-ending), lands in impasse (80D—E). A radically 
new start is called for. Thereupon a deus ex machina is unveiled: the glorious doctrines 
of transmigration and its pendant, anamnesis, are revealed. 

42 A great point is made of this: “Watch whether you find me teaching and 
laying it out for him (&:8éoxovta xai SieEidvta abt) instead of querrying his own opinions 
{tac tobtou 66Eac áveperóvra)" (84D). How so, when Socrates’ questioning takes the boy 
to the solution step by step? I have suggested a reply—too long to reproduce here in 
full—in 1965, 143ff. ("Anamnesis in the Meno”). The main point is that the boy, 
required to give his own opinion in answer to Socrates’ questions, is in no position to 
base it on what he sees, or guesses, Socrates thinks is the right answer. When he does 
try doing so he gets his fingers burned: both of his mistakes are due to his having 
placed unthinking trust in suggestions he reads into what Socrates has said (83B6—7; 
83D3—5): the boy must say only what he judges to be true for his own reasons, prepared 
to defend it against Socrates. So when the. interrogation. reaches. the point where... 
Socrates fills out the diagram, giving a graphic presentation of the correct solution, 
the boy is in no position to say that this is the right answer unless he accepts it for 
reasons other than the suggestions made to him by Socrates both verbally and through 
the diagram: he must accept it only because he has some understanding, however 
rudimentary, of the reasoning which warrants that conclusion. (For fuller discussion see 
especially Nehamas 1985, 1ff. at 24-30; Burnyeat 1987, 1ff. at 8-24.) 





——— - 
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the side of a square which will duplicate the area of a given square 
whose side is two feet long. The interrogation which follows has been 
thought a paradigm of Socratic elenchus.** Is it? Yes and No. Yes, 
where the boy’s mistakes are being corrected. When he guesses that 
the side of the desired square is 4 feet long, or 3 feet long, he is 
shown that either of these answers must be wrong because each 
contradicts the boy's claim that the area in each case duplicates that 
of the given square with agreed upon area of 4 square feet: the boy 
is brought to understand that if the side were 4 (or 3) feet long its 
area would be 16 (or 9) square feet, and 16 (or 9) is not twice 4. In 
correcting those two answers in just that way Socrates produces true- 
blue elenctic argument: false answer P is eliminated because P 
contradicts Q, and Q is what the answerer himself accepts as true. 
But how far does this take the boy? Only as far as convicting him of 
error. Elenchus is good for this, and only this. It does not begin to 
bring him to the truth he seeks. He could have gone on till doomsday 
trying out different integers or ratios of integers to be shown their 
falsehood by the same process, and none of this would have brought 
him an inch closer to the true answer. In Greek mathematics, which 
recognizes only integral numbers,** no integer or ratio of integers 
could yield the answer to Socrates’ question. The problem admits of 
no arithmetical solution.$? But it does admit of a geometrical one. 
This answer no elenctic badgering could have elicited from the boy.*° 


43 Irwin 1977, 139: "the examination of the slave-boy is a scale-model of a 
Socratic elenchos.” Same view in Nehamas 1986, 16. It is expressed, or implied, in 
virtually all scholarly comment on the passage. 

44 In Euclid “number” is defined as “a multitude composed of units (tò èx pová&ov 
ovykeipevov nÀfj8oc, Elements 7, Df. 2). A glance at the definitions cited ad loc in Heath 
1926, vol. 2, 280, will show that from the Pythagoreans in the fifth century B.c. to 
Theon of Smyrna in the second a.p. this remains constant throughout their variations. 

45 Nor does Socrates imply that it does. But the language he has to use in 
explaining the problem to the boy could hardly fail to suggest it to him: “Now if this 
side were 2 feet long and that side the same, how many [square] feet would the whole 
area be?" (82C). He continues using numbers when correcting the boy's mistakes. Only 
when he reaches the point at which the boy is put on the track of the right solution 
(84D) does he stop assigning numerical values to the sides of the proposed square to 
identify possible answers to the problem. 

39 Only by imagining a preternaturally precocious slave-boy coming to the 
interrogation with the positive thesis that all lengths are commensurable (instead of 
the mere ignorance of the fact that they are not) could we set Socrates a task which 
he could solve by elenctic means, sc. helping the boy rediscover the proof of the 
irrationality of the square root of 2 in Euclid, Elements 10, Appendix 27 (Heiberg). 
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To bring him to it Socrates must shed the adversative role to which 
persistence in elenctic argument would have kept him. Shed it he 
does. Extending the diagram, he plants into it the line that opens 
sesame, and then the boy “recollects” that the side of a square whose 
area is twice that of a given square is the diagonal of the given 
square. 

What is so obviously new here is the resort to geometry. But 
let us note that this episode in the dialogue is not presented as 
deserting moral inquiry for mathematics. Its whole purpose is to 
illuminate the process by which according to this new, all-too-Platonic 
Socrates, all inquiry—and therefore all- moral inquiry—must 
proceed: 


T13 Meno 81D: "For ail inquiring and learning is recollecting.” 


As novel às is the theory of recollection itself and as significant an 
indication of the lines along which Plato's philosophical development 
is now moving is the fact that geometrical discovery is being taken 
as paradigmatic “recollection”*’ and therewith that knowledge of 
geometry is taken as the paradigm of all knowledge, including moral 
knowledge. | 

The same is true of a piece of geometry Plato had brought into 
the Meno, earlier on. To show by example how a ‘What is F?' question 
should be answered Socrates had put up a geometrical paradigm. 
Picking "figure" as the definiendum, he proceeds: 


T14 Meno 76A4—7: "Is there something you would call a ‘plane’ 
(&níre60v), and something else which you would call a ‘solid’ (otepedv) 
as they do in geometry (óonep £v tats yewpetpiaic)?... From this you 
can understand what I mean by ‘figure’ (oyfjpa). For of every figure I 
would say: that which is the limit of a solid (orepeoó népoc) that is 
figure." 


*7 When Plato's epistemology has matured, as it will by the time he comes to 


write the middle books of the Republic, he will be qualifying this first starry-eyed view _ 


of geometry, insisting that the axioms of geometry are not the first principles (&pyot) 
which unphilosophical mathematicians take them to be: they should be regarded as 
"hypotheses" which are themselves in need of justification; mathematicians who treat 
them as final truths are only "dreaming about reality" (óveipórtovot nepi tò bv, 533 B— 
C). In the Meno, no such caveats are even hinted at. 
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Contrast the line he had taken in the Laches, when giving the 
interlocutor a model to show him what sort of answer is required for 
a ‘What is F?” question. The example he had used there is tayotńg, 
‘quickness’ or ‘swiftness’, a word in everyday speech, without scientific 
pretension;*® and the model definition offered for it had been built 
up with bricks from the same kiln: the cases he wants it to cover are 
quick actions of "hands or legs or mouth or voice or thought." And 
the definiens he offers is a rough-and-ready, home-made job, owing 
nothing to scientific theorizing: 


T15 Laches 192B: “The quality? of doing much in little time (ujv èv 
óMyo ypóvo Sianpattopévynv Sévapiv), both in speaking and in running 


3 33 


and in all other things, is what I call ‘quickness’. 


Not so in the Meno. The term to be defined here, oyfjpo, occurs both 
in common speech and in scientific discourse—one could use it to 
refer to, say, the shape of a shield or to that of an intricate geometrical 
construction; Socrates cold-shoulders the former usage, ignores it 
completely, reminding his interlocutor that the critical words he will 
be using to produce the definition will be lifted from geometry: 
Sonep £v tois yeoperpíoic. That reference is not gratuitous. The vague 
way in which those words were used in common speech—éninedov 
for flat, level ground, otepedv for something firm, rigid, solid —would 
have disqualified them for the purposes of his definition. So he 
insists on that highly specialized use of énineSov and otepedv to denote 
abstract magnitudes, stripped of all physical properties except those 
implied by their extension in two or three dimensions—a sense which 
would never enter the head of people using those words in everyday 
life. 

And what is the provenance of the definition in T14? Almost 
certainly some contemporary geometrical axiom-set. From the scraps 
of the Eudemian history of geometry that survive in Proclus? we 


48 In scientific discourse one would be more likely to speak of téyos instead; 
thus Eudoxus’ astronomical treatise was entitled nepi tayôv (Simplicius, Comm. on 
Aristotle’s De Caelo 492.31ff.), See Brandwood 1976 s.v. tayos for many examples in 
contexts of cosmological or astronomical or molecular theory in Plato; xayvtjs occurs 
only once in such contexts in Plato (Pitc. 284E5). 

49 For this rendering of 5uvapic see PS (1981, 413). 

50 C£. n. 1 above (hereafter to be cited as "Proclus"). 
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know that steps towards the axiomatization of geometry, first taken 
late in the fifth century by. Hippocrates of Chios,?! were continuing 
with growing success in the fourth.?* By the end of the century they 
would reach the definitive axiom-set which has survived in Euclid's 
Elements. Compare then what Euclid does by way of defining oyĝpo. 
He takes it in two jumps, using "limit" (népoc) to define "boundary" 
(6poc), and “boundary” to define "figure": 


T16 Euclid, Elements I, Definition 13: "Boundary is that which is the 
limit of something (ópoc éotiv 6 uvóc tou népac)." 


T17 Ibid., Definition 14: "Figure is that which is contained by a 
boundary (oyĝpa żort tò ónó nuvos ij vov ópov nepieyóyevov)." 


Why this more protracted procedure? It is dictated by the architec- 
tonics of Euclid's treatise which defers solid geometry to its latest 
Books. So it is understandable that Euclid should want to make no 
reference to "solid" until then: he will start off Book 11 by defining 
the term. But the source on which Plato is drawing when composing 
the Meno would be much earlier—two generations or more before 
Euclid, in the period when the axiomatization of geometry is making 
steady progress, but is still nowhere near the level it will reach in 
Euchd. At this earlier point in the development of geometrical 
axiomatics no need has been felt to avoid mention of the term "solid" 
from the very start. So we get the one in T14 above, more expeditious 
than Euclid’s in T16 and T17. Its use by Plato shows that by the time 


5! He "compiled elements (otoiyeia ovvéypaye) the first of those recorded to have 
done so," Proclus 66.1—8-—a pioneering venture of whose contents we know nothing. 

52 Proclus 66.18—67.14): "At this time also lived Leodamas of Thasos [whose 
close association with Plato is reflected in the story that Plato taught him the method 
of analysis: Proclus 211.19—23], Archytas of Tarentum, and Theaetetus of Athens, by 
whom the theorems were increased and brought into a more scientific system (els 
émou]povikotépav oóoiaow). Younger than Leodamas were Neoclides and his pupil 
Leon, who added many discoveries to those of their predecessors, so that Leon was 
able to produce a system of elements (xà otoiyeia ovv@eivet) more adequate in respect 
of both their number and their utility for demonstrations (16 te nAnGer xot xfj xpsíg 1v 


— ——— e M — ——ÀÀ oe - = 


Sexxvuptvev).... Amyclas of Heraclea, one of Plato's companions, Menaechmus, a 
pupil of Fudusis. who also associated with Plato, and his brother Dinostratus made 
the whole of geometry still more perfect. .. . Theudius of Magnesia [member of the 
Academy]... produced an admirable system of the elements (tà otoiyeia xaAds ovvétakev) 
and made many partial theorems more general.” 
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he came to write the Meno he was so familiar with this branch of 
geometry that he found it natural to turn to it for a model of 
successful definition. 

In the same context we get another novelty in Plato’s writing: 
bringing in Empedocles’ theory of effluences as the physical cause 
of sensation, he takes cognizance of physical speculation no less than 
of geometry. Socrates offers Meno a definition of "color" which 
incorporates the Empedoclean theory.?? 


T18 Meno 76D: "Color is an effluence from figures commensurate 
with vision and apprehensible to sense." 


Expecting Meno to like this definition, Socrates teases him for 
fancying it—he calls it “theatrical” (xpayudj), a sneer. With the 
geometrical definition in T14 he has no fault to find. The physical 
one in T18 he treats with condescension. Here again Plato is holding 
up geometry as paradigmatic science. 

He does this on a grander scale in the part of the dialogue 
which follows the interrogation of the slave-boy. Reinstating the old 
Socratic question, “Can virtue be taught?” he announces that he is 
going to “investigate it from a hypothesis,” identifying as follows the 
provenance of this phrase and explaining what he takes it to mean: 


T19 Meno 86E4—87B2: “By ‘investigating from a hypothesis’ (££ 
bnoBécews oxoneio6a1) I refer to the way the geometricians frequently 
investigate. When they are asked, for example, as regards a given area, 
whether it is possible for this area to be inscribed in the form of a 
triangle in a given circle, they may reply: ‘I don’t yet know whether 
this area is such as can be so inscribed. But I think that a certain 
hypothesis would be helpful for that purpose. I mean the following: 
If the given area is such that when it has been applied [as a rectangle] 
to the given straight line in the circle, it is deficient by a figure similar 
to the one which is applied, then I think that one alternative results, 
while, on the other hand, another results if it is impossible for what I 
said to be done. So, setting up a hypothesis (óno8éyevoc), I shall tell 
you what will follow from it for the inscription of the given area in 


the circle— whether or not the inscription is possible’.”°* 


5? Plato has no quarrel with it qua physical theory. He builds it into his own in 
the Timaeus (67C). 

54 The translation, containing items whose meaning is controversial, follows in 
all essentials the one in Heath 1921, 299. 
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An adequate commentary on this passage would require an essay 
longer than the present paper all to itself. I restrict myself to the 
bare minimum of comment required for my argument.” 

l}. The geometrical example is ostentatiously technical. To 
understand its mathematics the reader would have needed consid- 
erable proficiency in a branch of Greek geometry, the "application 
of areas," to which modern histories of mathematics refer as “geo- 
metrical algebra.”°° Plato could certainly have chosen a simpler 
example. He is preening himself on his own expertise in geometry, 
warning his readers that if they have not already done a lot of work 
in that science they will be unable to follow him, and this -will be 
their loss, not his: to keep up with the best he has to offer they must 
learn geometry. Though the detail of the mathematics is left obscure, 
the logical structure of the recommended method is entirely clear: 
When you are faced with a problematic proposition f, to "investigate 
it from a hypothesis,” you hit on another proposition h (the “hypoth- 
esis"), such that f is true if and only if h is true, and then shift your 
search from f to h, and investigate the truth of h, undertaking to 
determine what would follow (quite apart from p) if h were true and, 
alternatively, if it were false. To adopt this procedure as a method- 
ological model for research in moral philosophy is fo scuttle the 
elenchus:?"* adherence to the model would entail systematic violation 
of the "say only what you believe" rule, which forbids debating an 
unasserted premise, while "investigating from a hypothesis," requires 
it. More generally: if one were to model method in moral philosophy 
on method in geometry one would be shifting definitively out of 
peirastic into demonstrative argument, and hence aiming to achieve 
in moral inquiry the certainty achievable in mathematical proof. For 
if you are practicing the geometrical method of “investigating from 
hypothesis” by tying the truth of p to that of h, you will be aiming to 
demonstrate that p is true (or false) because it is a necessary 
consequence of A which may be finally known to be true (or false) 


55 For further comment see e.g., Heath 1921, 1. 298ff.; Karasmanis 1987, 73ff. 

56 See Proclus 420.23ff.; Heath 1926, 1. 343-44; van der Waerden 1961, 118ff. 

57 To my knowledge, this claim has not been made in previous discussions of | 
— Plato's hypothetical method. It does not seem to have been realized that this method 
junks the 'say only what you believe' rule (cf. T7 above and n. 14) which precludes 
argument from unasserted premises, characteristic of both Zenonian and eristic practice 
(SE, 29, 35-36) and always normal in philosophical discussion, where the use of 
counterfactual premises is common and entirely unobjectionable. 
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because it (or its contradictory) is a necessary consequence of the axioms of the 


system.°® 
2. The use to which Plato’s new Socrates wants to put this 
method is made clear at once. To continue the citation in T20: 


T20 Meno 87B2—4: “Just so, let us say about virtue: Since we know 
neither what it is (6u éotiv) nor of what sort it is (ónoiov t), let us 
investigate from a hypothesis (6no0épevot atid oxon@pev) whether or 
not it is teachable." 


The problematic proposition is p: Virtue is teachable. 


The hypothesis to investigate p is h: Virtue is knowledge. 


And k we know to be a cardinal Socratic doctrine.?? Here Socrates 
argues first for h (87D—89C), then9? against it (96D—98C).?! Neither 


58 This point is not spelled out in the text, understandably so: Plato is not 
undertaking a complete description of && bnoécews okorriodm. His mathematician 
readers would not need to be told that in their science when the logical convertibility 
of p with h had been established, the question of the truth of p would be left hanging 
in the air until it could be determined whether or not k is a "hypothesis worthy of 
acceptance" (ó6no8éosoc á£ía; éónobtEao0o, Phd. 92D), which could only be finally done 
by referring to the axioms. 

59 Pr, 361B: Socrates holds that all the virtues are knowledge, “insisting” on it 
(or "urging it," óc ob oneó8ac). La. 194D: (Nicias speaking) "I have often heard you 
say that each of us is good in those things in which he is wise, bad in those in which 
he is ignorant." For Aristotle this is the crux of Socrates' moral psychology: NE 
1145b23—27; EE 1215b2—9; Magna Mor. 1182a15—26. 

6° There is no foundation for Robinson's view (1953, 116—17), followed by 
Karasmanis, (1987, 85 and 99, n. 24), that the hypothetical procedure ends at 89C. 
The only reason given for this surprising claim is that "after 89 neither the word 
‘hypothesis’ nor any methodological remark occurs in the dialogue" (Robinson, loc. 
cit.). This is true, but irrelevant. Plato is under no obligation to keep naming the 
method he is using or making methodological remarks about it. 

9! It should be noticed that only this segment of the sequal to the argument pro 
his directed against h: the long section, 89D—96C, argues not against h, but against f 
(its conclusion at 96D10, *Hence virtue is not teachable," is obviously the negation of 
p). So the inconclusiveness of the reasoning in 89D—96C (there are no teachers of 
virtue, ergo virtue is not teachable—lame argument, from non esse to non posse) does 
nothing to discredit the attack on at 96D—98C: a perfectly solid argument, concluding 
that knowledge is not a necessary condition of right action (T21), from which it follows 
that knowledge is not necessary for virtue, as Socrates had thought (his theory makes 
no provision for controlled right action if the appropriate cognitive component is 
lacking). 
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argument is complete. In neither case is it pushed back to end-of- 
the-line &pxat: Plato’s epistemology is still in the making, still heavily 
programmatic; we can't expect too much all at once.9? But what we 
do get in the text is quite enough to show that as between the two 
arguments, one for h, the Socratic doctrine, the other against it, the 
latter carries the day: Socrates satisfies himself that for governing 
action aright true belief is as good as knowledge: 


T21 Meno 98B—C: "And isn't this right too: when true opinion governs 
(fjyovupévg) a course of action what it produces is in no way inferior 
(ovdév xeipov &mepyóterox) to what is produced by knowledge? Hence in 
regard to action true belief is no worse or less beneficial than is 
knowledge." 


When this conclusion is reached a whole row of Socratic dominos 
will have to fall,9? including the fundamental conviction that 


T8 (above): "The unexamined life is not worth living by man." 


For if true opinion without knowledge does suffice to guide action 
aright, then the great mass of men and women may be spared the 
pain and hazards of the “examined” life: they may be brought under 
the protective custody of a ruling elite who will feed them true beliefs 
to guide their conduct aright, without allowing them to inquire why 


62 It would be reasonable to allow for substantial development between the 
Meno (where the new theory of forms has not yet been formulated) and the Phaedo 
(where it is presented explicitly as the foundation of Plato's metaphysics: 65Dff., 
100Bff.); so too a fortiori between the Meno and the middle books of the Republic (cf. 
n. 47 above). 

6 The break-away from the earlier Socratic view is carried further in the 
immediate sequel (99B—1004A): in the Gorg. Socrates had damned Athens’ best leaders 
along with her worst (518C—5194A: cf. Vlastos 1983B, 495ff. at 501). Plato now 
recognizes Pericles as the “magnificently astute" (peyolonpenóg ooQóv, 94B) statesman 
he surely was (ovdevéc fjooov yvavat te tà Séovta xoi £pprveGoot rata, Th. 2.60.5), allowing 
now for inspired statesmen (as Socrates had allowed for inspired poets: Ap. 22C, Jon 
534B) who achieve much that is excellent (xoAá) by divine grace (0cí(a potpo) without 
benefit-of-craft-or-science: (For-a different reading of the passage, using vituperation ^ 
in the Gorgias to undercut eulogy in the Meno, unwarrantably homogenizing their 
respective viewpoints, see Bluck 1961, 368ff.; also Irwin 1975, 317, n. 22, rebutted by 
Kraut 1984, 301—04.) 
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those beliefs are true. Access to the critical examination of questions 
of good and evil, right and wrong, may then be reasonably withheld 
from all but the elite, and even from them until they have finished 
the mathematical studies which will prepare them for enlightenment 
(T4 above). So in the Meno we see Plato well started on a course that 
will take him to the other extreme from the convictions he had 
shared with Socrates in the Elenctic dialogues: the doctrine of the 
philosopher king looms ahead. 

But if Plato's mathematical studies are to be invoked to explain 
the fact that the elenctic method, so vibrantly alive in the Gorgias and 
before it, goes dead in the Lysis, Hippias Major, and Euthydemus, would 
we not expect that some positive sign of this new preoccupation of 
Plato's will show up somehow or other in those three dialogues— not 
only after them, in the Meno? So we would, and in two of them the 
expectation is not disappointed. 

A clear sign of what we are looking for occurs in the Hippias 
Major. It enters so inconspicuously that its import could easily pass 
unnoticed (as it in fact has in the scholarly literature).* It slips in as 
one of several examples of a point of logic. Socrates tries to get 
Hippias to see that there is a sort of attribute such that if each of 
two things has it in isolation from the other then each may, or may 
not, also have it when conjoined with the other; and, conversely, 
such that if things do have it in conjunction, each may or may not 
have it in disjunction: 


122 Hp.Ma 803B—C: "[A] If I am strong and so are you, then both of 
us are strong. If I am just, and so are you, then both of us are just. 
And if both of us are just, then so is each of us. Is it similarly true that 
if I am beautiful and so are you, then both of us are beautiful; and if 
both of us are, then so is each? Or is it [B] like the case of even 
numbers: of two numbers which are even when taken together [i.e., 
when added] each could be an even number or again each could be 
odd; and again, as in the case of (magnitudes) which are severally 


64 Í know of no previous notice of the fact pointed out in SDK (26, n. 65) that 
T22 is "the first clear indication in his corpus that Plato is now abreast of advanced 
mathematics." 
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irrational, but when taken together9? may be either rational or irrational 
(xoi ob àápprjtov éxatépwv Óvrov váyo pév prxà xà ovvapdórepa eivat, Taxa 
8' &ppnta).” 


Still on the track of the "What is F?' question for F = ‘beautiful’, 
Socrates is undertaking to determine in which of two classes of 
attributes this particular F falls, identifying the two classes by example. 
Citing ‘strong’ and ‘just’ as examples of class [A], he proceeds to cast 
about for examples of class [B]. Whole numbers serve this purpose 
to perfection: from the fact that, x + y = 10, which is an even 
number, we cannot tell whether or not x and y are even or odd: two. 
even numbers would yield that sum, and so would a pair of odd 
ones. This example from elementary arithmetic, familiar even to 
children, would have sufficed to make the point. Not satisfied with 
that, Socrates goes on to pick a second example. And where does he 
find it? In an area which at this time (the 'eighties of the fourth 
RE century) was at the frontier of mathematical research, where only a 
mathematician, like Hippias, would have any idea of what the talk 
of “rational” and "irrational" magnitudes is all about. Plato writes 
with a lordly insouciance for the fact that those technical terms would — 
mystify the layman, and does not deign to explain the theorem to 
"which he is referring (simple enough for one who understands 
irrationals), namely, that a suitably selected pair of irrational mag- 
nitudes (say, the segments of the "golden section," produced by 
cutting a line in “extreme and mean ratio”)? would have a rational 


63 ILe., added geometrically, since, as I explained above (n. 44), in Greek 
mathematics numbers are defined as discrete aggregates (“multitudes of units"), hence 
irrationals, not qualifying as numbers, are not susceptible of arithmetical addition. 
But they are susceptible of geometrical addition: thus two irrational line- -segments may 
be joined to form a continuous one, segmented only by a dimensionless point. This 
has not been understood in the scholarly literature: Tarrant (1928, 83) remarks that 

"the use of the terms here is clearly inaccurate, for two &ppnta cannot become pyré 
by addition;" Woodruff (1982, 87) that "Socrates may be enticing Hippias with a 
falsehood.” (There is no textual foundation for the view [de Strycker 1937, 3171f.; 
1941, 25 ff.] that Plato is referring to the product, rather than the sum, of the two 
quantities: as Knorr (1975, 296, n. 77) points out, "the term ovvapdétepos is regular 


— — — —for"sum';and éjipósepa had just been used in the parallel c case of odd numbers having — 


an even sum.) 

$6 As pointed out in Heath 1921, 304, with references to Euclid Elements 2.11 
and 13.6 (cf. also Heath 1926, 1.137 and 3.19). For an additional illustration of suitably 
selected irrationals having rational or irrational sums, see Knorr 1975, 276. 
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(geometric) sum, while a differently selected pair of irrationals (say, 
V3 and V5) would have an irrational one. Here again, as in the 
more complicated geometrical example in the Meno (T19 above), 
Plato gives clear evidence that his mathematical studies have taken 
him far from the interests and competences of his old teacher. 

In the Euthydemus he does more of the same, though in a very 
different way, speaking through young Cleinias:°’ 


T23 Eud. 290B—C: "No craft whose work is hunting goes further than 
pursuing and bagging its quarry. When [its] craftsmen have caught 
what they are after, they are not competent to use it themselves. And 
while hunters and anglers hand over their catch to cooks, geometricians 
and astronomers and number-theorists (Aoyiwuxot)—for they too are 
hunters: for they are not engaged in creating figures, but in discovering 
reality? —hand over their discoveries to the dialecticians, if they are 
not altogether stupid, since they themselves know only how to hunt, 
not how to use, tbem." 


Here Plato names three of the four sciences which will constitute the 
curriculum of higher studies in Book 7 of the Republic and assures 
the people who are doing the work in each of them that while they 
do "discover reality," they are in no position to know what use is best 
made of their findings: this should be left to the SiaAexnxoi, the 
masters of philosophical argument.9?? If Plato is what we know him 
to be—a sober, responsible thinker, not given to empty boasting— 
he would not be making this extraordinary claim unless he already 
felt when he wrote the Euthydemus that his own understanding of 
mathematical science had already advanced so far as to entitle him 
to appraise the results reached by its experts and to rule on how 
they should be used. | 

Thus in the Hippias Major and the Euthydemus there is solid, if 
tantalizingly brief, evidence for the hypothesis that Plato was already 


9" Cf. n. 69 below. 

68 ot yàp nodal tà Staypappata Éxaotot tootov, GAAG tà óvta dvevpioxovor. My trans- 
lation is mainly after Cherniss 1951, 422. 

69 At this point Plato must have felt that to credit Socrates with such a task, so 
alien to the purely moral inquiries in which he had been wholly absorbed heretofore 
in Plato's portrayal of him, would place too heavy a strain on the dramatic consistency 
of the persona of the protagonist. So he presents the thought as an inspired fluke, a 
prompting from "higher powers" to a young innocent (291A). 
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. well advanced in mathematical studies by the time he came to write 
those dialogues in which the elenchus goes dead. But in the Lysis, 
where it is equally defunct, there is no allusion to mathematics at 
all."? Does this present a difficulty for my hypothesis? Not if we fix 
in the Gorgias, as we should, the terminus post quem of this new 
development in Plato's intellectual life."! This dialogue is the natural 
turning-point. For while knowledge of advanced mathematics is 
displayed here no more than i in any earlier work of Plato's,"? contact 
with geometry shows up,” well-motivated by the fact that the Gorgias 
can be dated on good internal evidence’* soon after Plato's first 
journey to Syracuse. 75 There, Cicero tells us, “he devoted himself to 
Pythagorean men and studies," spending much time with Archytas 
of Tarentum and Timaeus of Locri. "76 The latter.is a shadowy 


70 Though there is to natural philosophy, paralleling the citation of Heraclitus 
(DK B82, B83) in the HMa. (289A—B): Socrates now finds wisdom in the writings of 
"those who discourse on nature and on the universe" (of nepi $óosóc ve xai tod SAov 
Gweyópevo, Ly. 214B). Nothing of the kind happens in the Elenctic dialogues. The 
nearest thing there to an allusion to natural philosophy is in saying he knows nothing 
"great or small" about such things when protesting the "nonsense" he is made to talk 
as a natural philosopher in the Clouds (Ap. 19C—D). 

7) C£, n. 30 above. 

7? The description of number-theory as “investigating how numerous are the 
odd and the even both relative to themselves and relative to each other (xoi npóc avrà 
Kai npóc GAAnAc móc Éyei toô nAfjgovc," 451C), regurgitating verbatim the one at Ch. 166A, 
does not presuppose advanced knowledge of mathematics: see Endnote A below. Nor 
does the concurrent description of the subject-matter of astronomy as “the movements 
of the stars and the sun and the moon and of their relative speeds” presuppose more 
than a rudimentary understanding of what is going on in that science. 

75 The continued proportion, “as cosmetics is to gymnastics, so is the sophistical 
to the legislative art, and as cookery to medicine, so is rhetoric to justice” is said to be 
in the style of the geometricians (einetv donep of yewpétpar) (465C: cf. Pite. 257B); in no 
previous Elenctic dialogue does Plato say that he is speaking like the geometricians. 
At the peak of the argument which confutes Callicles Socrates tells him: “it has escaped 
you that geometrical equality has great power among both gods and men; you go in 
for nÀeoveE(a because you neglect geometry” (508A). 

74 See the references to Dodds and Irwin in n. 30 above. 

75 We have no reliable report of any earlier journey outside the Greek mainland: 
see Endnote B. 

76 Acad. 1.10.16. The connection established with Archytas was to enable Plato 

— — —— —--to“bring-about-relations- of ‘friendship: and-hospitality"between Archytas and Dionysius—- 
II ([Plato], Ep.7, 350A—B: this letter is a good source of information about the events 
it describes; if Timaeus of Tauromenium [c. 356—260 ».c.] “used it in the writing of 
his history," Morrow [1961], 37—39, it was read and thought trustworthy less than a 
century after Plato's death). 
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figure.’’ Not so the former. From first-hand evidence preserved in 
every history of Greek geometry’® we know that Archytas was a 
perfectly brilliant mathematician. We know too that he was a leading 
statesman of his city, a democracy like Athens,/? elected and re- 
elected “general” year after year.” Here is a new model philosopher 
for Plato, giving him everything he might have missed in his old 
one: Socrates had recoiled helplessly from Athenian politics, con- 
vinced it was irremediably corrupt. Archytas enters with stunning 
success the political fray in his own city. And Socrates had recoiled 
from metaphysics, while Archytas was a master metaphysician in the 
Pythagorean tradition.?! Socrates, Xenophon assures us,°* advised 
against the study of advanced mathematics, while Archytas was at 
the forefront of mathematical discovery.9? If it was this personal 
association with Archytas that gave the impetus?* to Plato's mathe- 
matical studies, we could hardly expect instant results. To his 
philosophers in their twenties Plato was to allow all of ten years to 


77 We have no information about him independent of Plato's description of the 
eponymous dialogue's protagonist: "second to none in wealth and birth, had held the 
highest and most reputable offices in his city and reached the peak of all philosophy" 
(Ti. 20A). 

78 His solution of the problem of the duplication of the cube by an elegant 
construction in three dimensions, as described by Eudemus (DK A.14: ap. Eutocius, 
preserved in Archimedes, vol. 3.84 of his works [ed. by Heiberg]). For appreciative 
elucidation of its mathematics see e.g., van der Waerden 1961, 150—51, writing about 
it with uninhibited enthusiasm ("Is this not admirable? Archytas must have had a truly 
divine inspiration when he found this construction"). 

79 Though a decidedly more conservative one: Aristotle, Pol. 1320b9— 16. 

30 “He held the office of general seven times, though no one else had held it 
in his city more than once, because the law forbade it" (D. L.8.79). For his political 
views see DK 47. B3, comparing tò loov ew here with 5j ioóts 4 yeoperpuxrj at Gorg. 
508A. 

?! Fragments 1, 2, 3 in DK. (For recent defense of the authenticity of fr. 1 see 
Bowen 1982, 79ff.; Huffman 1985, 344ff.) 

82 Mem. 4.7.2—3: “In the case of geometry he said one should pursue it until 
one was competent to measure a parcel of land . .. He opposed carrying the study as 
far as the hard-to-understand proofs (péxpi vàv 6voovvévov Staypoppatov), though he 
was not himself unfamiliar with these." For comment see n. 5 in Endnote A below. 

83 He is named as the teacher of Eudoxus in Diogenes Laertius (8.86). 

84 This, and exposure to Archytas’ philosophical writings, is all we are in a 
position to say on the basis of the available evidence. How much of Archytas’ 
philosophical or mathematical thought Plato absorbed at this time we have no way of 
knowing: see Endnote B, n. 6, below and cf. Knorr 1975, 89. 
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become accomplished mathematicians. If Plato himself were coming 
to this science in his forties, he might well be allowed an interval of 
more than that many months to go as far. The natural place for the 
Lysis is early in that interval, when his mathematical studies are 
advancing but have not yet reached so far as to make him want to 
go public with this new accomplishment. Give him another year or 
so and he will be giving signs of it in those all-too-brief sallies in the 
Hi ippias. Major and the Euthydemus and then copiously and at deliberate 
length in the Meno. 

That Plato's encounter with geometry was to prove no passing 
infatuation, but a love-match, a life-long attachment as deep as it 
was intense, is not hard to understand. We know how susceptible he 
was to beauty. Is any product of the human imagination more 
beautiful than are some of the proofs in Euclid? The elenchus is a 
messy business by comparison. Still more appealing to him, if that 
were possible, would be the epistemic achievement of Greek geometry 
and number-theory. These disciplines with their application to as- 
tronomy and harmonics, are the domain in which the Greek aspi- 
ration to scientific knowledge had achieved its most assured success. 
Whereas in other areas— natural philosophy, medicine—there was 
no stable consensus, all was in controversy,?? brilliant inventions 
galore, but nothing so settled that it could not be unsettled by the 
next strong voice to come along, in mathematics stable bases (the 
"elements" of the science) had been ascertained from which ever 
new discoveries could be proved, eliciting agreement among all 
qualified investigators to be incorporated in a common body of 
knowledge. Here Plato would see inquirers within reach of a deduc- 
tive system in which every statement justifiable by rational argument 
is derivable from premises which are “evident to all" (Rep. 510C)99— 


35 To Xenophon it seems a babble of doctrinaire in-fighting, speculative dogmas 
clashing in stark contradictions: “some hold that being is one, others, that it is infinitely 
many; some that everything is in flux, others that nothing changes; some that all 


-—~things are-generated; others ‘that nothing is-generated and nothing perishes” (Mem. - 


1.1.14). Cf. Isocrates 15 (Antidosis) 268. 

86 “Assumptions, treated as the self-evident starting-points of mathematical 
deductions,” Lloyd 1979, 114. (I cannot follow the different interpretation of this text 
he adopts in 1983, 12ff.) 
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all except talented cranks®’—and confer similar indubitability on 
every conclusion drawn therefrom by necessary inference, all of 
those results constituting statements which, in Aristotle's phrase (Post. 
An. 75615) "could not be otherwise." 

Would it be any wonder if when the groundswell of this 
triumphant enterprise reached Plato it should sweep him away from 
his Socratic moorings and start him on the journey from the "Socrates" 
of the Elenctic dialogues, in whom disciple and teacher had thought 
as one, to the "Socrates" of his middle period, pursuing unSocratic 
projects to antiSocratic conclusions, the great love of his youth still 
alive in his heart,?? but his mind no longer in thrall??? 


GREGORY VLASTOS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


ENDNOTE A: MATHEMATICAL TEXTS IN ELENCTIC 
DIALOGUES 


In the Gorgias Socrates distinguishes number-theory! from 
calculation* as follows: 


37 Protagoras denying that the tangent meets the circle at (just) one point is not 
a mathematician opting for a finitist geometry, but a contrarian dogmatizing from the 
sidelines. Claims to have squared the circle come not from working geometricians 
(Hippocrates of Chios does not square the circle but lunes inscribed in it [Simplicius, 
in Phys., 60.2211; see Lloyd 1987, 103—28.]) but eristics or sophists, Bryson (Arist. Post. 
An. 75b40), Antiphon (Arist. Phys. 185a14—17), provoking Aristotle's retort that it is 
not the geometrician's business to rebut such claims, "for they are addressed to the 
many, who do not know what [proof] is, or is not possible, in a particular [subject]" 
(Soph. El. 172a5—7). 

88 No dialogue composed before the Phaedo records greater depth and intensity 
of affection. 

89 This essay recycles a paper read to a colloquium on Greek mathematics at 
King's College, Cambridge, in 1984 under the title, "When did Plato become a 
mathematician?" It was given in 1986 under the present title in 1986 at Cornell as a 
Townsend Lecture and in 1987 as a Whitehead Lecture at Harvard and as a paper at 
a colloquium on classical philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania. For comments 
which prompted revisions I owe thanks to discussants on those occasions and also to 
exceedingly helpful criticisms from John Ackrill, Myles Burnyeat, G. E. R. Lloyd, and 
Friedrich Solmsen. But for views expressed here I alone may be held responsible. 


! ápigguxf, the science of number. 

? lomouxtj, the art of computation, application of mathematical knowledge or 
skill to reach a determinate quantitative result. Cf. Socrates' request to the slave-boy: 
“How much is twice two? Calculate and tell me (Aoyioápevog einé).” M. 82B. 
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T Al Gorgias 451 A—C: "If someone were to ask me about any of the 
arts I mentioned a moment ago, ‘Socrates, what is the art of number- 
theory?’ I would tell him ... that it is an art which achieves its effect 
through speech. And if he continued, 'And what is that art about?' I 
would say that it is about the even and the odd, regardless of how 
numerous each may be. And if he then asked, “What is the art you call 
"calculation"?' I would say that it too achieves its effect through speech. 
And if he then asked me all over again, ‘And what is t about?’ I would 
say ... ‘In other respects it is the same as number-theory—both are 
about the same thing, the even and the odd—but they differ in this: 
calculation determines the quantity of odd and even, both relatively to 


3 93 


themselves and in relation to each other’. 


In the Hippias Minor (366C) Socrates calls Hippias a master of logistike 
because he can tell more quickly than anyone what is three times 
seven hundred. That this should be considered a fine accomplishment 
is understandable, for unlike grammar and “music,” logistike was not 
a school subject. Even so, in this highly developed commercial society 
some skill in computation would be within everyone's reach. Arith- 
metike, on the other hand, unlike what is called "arithmetic" nowadays, 
is a theoretical pursuit. It engages in general investigations of number, 
proving theorems applying to any numbers, odd or even, such as 
those in Euclid 9. 21ff., which, it has been plausibly held? preserve 
fragments of archaic Pythagorean number-theory. Here are the first 
three: 


T A2 Euclid, Elements 9: Proposition 21: "If even numbers, as many 
as we please, be added together, the sum is even." Proposition 22: "If 
odd numbers, as many as we please, be added together, and their 
multitude is even, the sum will be even." Proposition 23: "If odd 
numbers, as many as we please, be added together, and their multitude 
is odd, the sum will also be odd." 


We may reasonably assume that in Socrates’ life-time such 

elementary theorems would be widely known to educated Greeks. 

One would not need much mathematical background to understand 

that an even-numbered set of odd numbers, say 13, 5}, has an even 

——-- -—-sum; while-an-odd-numbered set of odd numbers, say (3, 5; 7}, has 
an odd sum, and to follow the number-theoretical proofs of these 


? Van der Waerden 1961, 108ff., adopting a surmise by O. Becker. 
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propositions: a look at Euclid 9. 21ff. will show that they are simplicity 
itself. That Socrates would know that much mathematics and hence 
would be in a position to explain the difference between logistike and 
arithmetike in the terms he uses in A1, as also previously in Ch. 166A, 
can be taken for granted. No one would wish to suggest that he had 
been a mathematical illiterate.* We can safely assume that he had 
learned some mathematics before his concentration on ethical inquiry 
had become obsessive.? But it is one thing to have learned quite a 
lot of elementary geometry and number-theory, quite another to 
have the knowledge of advanced developments in those subjects 
which is displayed casually in that remark about irrationals in the 
Hippias Major (above T22), elaborately and ostentatiously in the Meno 
in the reference to the method of "investigating from a hypothesis" 
in geometry and in the accompanying geometrical construction (above 
T 19). Even if Socrates had learned all of the geometry there was to 
learn in his twenties and thirties, that knowledge would not begin to 
account for the mathematician he is made out to be in these passages 
unless he had come abreast of the new developments which occurred 
when he was in his middle years or later: the axiomatization of 
geometry began with Hippocrates of Chios in the last third of the 
fifth century? when Socrates was in his fifties and sixties; the theory 
of incommensurability was developed early in the fourth century 
when he was already dead.’ 

In the Euthyphro we have positive evidence that in Elenctic 
dialogues Socrates does not have the same ready access to geometrical 
axiomatics which enables him to produce ad hoc the model definition 


* Compare the condition of college-educated adults nowadays who have learned 
high-school geometry and algebra and may have even had Freshman analytic geometry 
and calculus but had lost interest after that. 

Š If Xenophon's remark (Mem. 4.7.3: cf. n. 82 above) that Socrates was not 
himself unfamiliar with "the hard to understand proofs" in geometry has some basis 
in fact, as is entirely possible, it would fit perfectly the hypothesis that Socrates had 
studied mathematics in his youth, absorbing much of the mathematical knowledge 
available at the time, but had dropped those studies thereafter. 

? Those first moves of his (cf. n. 51 above) cannot have come long before the 
cascading developments in this area in the fourth century (n. 52 above). 

? The pioneering work in the exploration of irrationals by Theodorus, proving 
the irrationality of the roots of 3, 5, etc., up to 17 on a case by case basis (Tht. 147.D— 
148B; cf. Burnyeat 1978, 489ff. at 494-95), is naturally dated not long before the 
generalization of those proofs in a systematic theory of incommensurables by Theae- 
tetus in the first third of the fourth century (he died young in 369 n.c.). 
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of "figure"? in the Meno. To explain the part/whole relation of “piety” 
to “justice” Socrates invokes that of “even” to “number” and then 
proceeds to define “even” as follows: 


T A3 Eu. 12D: “If you were to ask me, ‘Which part of number is the 
even, and what is that number?’ I would say: ‘It is that number which is 
not scalene but isosceles’.” 


If the way “even” was being defined in contemporary geometry had 
been at Socrates’ finger-tips, he would have surely offered Euthyphro 
a much simpler and better definition. This is the one in Euclid: 


T A4 Euclid, Book 7, Definition 6: “An even number is that which is 
divisible in two [equal] parts."? 


In Greek mathematics which recognizes only integers as numbers, 
this definition is flawless. And this is the very one to which Plato 
himself will resort after acquiring the mathematical knowledge he 
desiderates for all philosophers. The one he tosses out in the Laws 
anticipates Euclid's verbatim: 


T A5 Plato, Lg. 895E: "We may designate one and the same thing 
either by its name ‘even’, or by its definition, ‘number divisible in two 
[equal] parts’.” 


The advantage of this definition over the one in T A3 leaps to the 
eye: it is so much neater and more direct, rendering unnecessary 
resort to the undefined terms “scalene number,” “isosceles number" 
for the purpose of defining "even number."'? As portrayed in the 
Euthyphro Socrates is sadly deficient in the mathematical know-how 
his namesake proudly displays in the Meno. 


8 T14 above. 

? I follow Heath (1926, 281 et passim) in assuming that the parenthetical augment 
is required to render the sense of diya diaipobpevoc in mathematical contexts. 

'? Heath (1921, 1.292) charges the definition in A3 with a graver fault: “a 
defective statement unless the term ‘scalene’ is restricted to the case in which one part 
of the number is odd and the other even,” thus implicitly using the definiendum in 
the definiens. We cannot positively convict the definition in A3 of such gross circularity, 
since we do not know how Socrates would have defined “scalene” if called upon to do 
sO. 
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ENDNOTE B: PLATO AND THEODORUS 


T B1 Diogenes Laertius 3.6: "[A] As Hermodorus states, at the age of 
28 Plato, with certain other Socratics, withdrew to Megara to Euclides! 
[B] Next he departed for Cyrene to Theodorus the mathematician, 
and thence to Italy to the Pythagoreans Philolaus and Eurytus; and 
thence he went to Egypt to the prophets, where Euripides is said to 
have accompanied him...” 


Entirely credible is the story of Plato’s journey to Megara after 
Socrates’ death, in part [A] of this text, and also elsewhere in Diogenes 
Laertius (2.106), there too on the excellent authority of Hermodorus. 
But what confidence can we repose in the tale in part [B], which 
affords no clue as to its source? The gossipy tale of a grand tour of 
the southern Mediterranean, which takes Plato to Cyrene,? Italy and 
then Egypt discredits itself by picking as Plato’s companion on this 
journey none other than Euripides, who had died some 8 years 
before the tour could have begun. There is no mention of travel to 
Cyrene prior to the one to Sicily and Italy in the earlier report in 
Cicero (de Rep. 1.10.16; de Fin. 5.29.87), nor yet in the Index Hercu- 
lanensis (ed. Mekkler) 6—7.? But while Plato’s travel to Cyrene to 
make contact there with Theodorus seems to rest on nothing better 
than doxographic gossip, there is no reason to doubt the report 
elsewhere in Diogenes which represents Plato as having received 
instruction from Theodorus: 


T B2 Diogenes Laertius 2.102: “There have been 20 persons named 
‘Theodorus’. .. The second was the Cyrenaic, the geometrician whose 
auditor Plato became.” 


This could have occurred after Plato’s first journey to Syracuse, on 
his return to Athens, where Theodorus’ presence is well attested 
(Thi. 143Dff.; Sph. 216Aff.; Pite. 257A—B). 

How close was this relation to Theodorus? The nearest Plato 


! Founder of the Megarian school; in the Platonic corpus: narrator in the 
Theaetetus; present at the death-scene in the Phaedo (59C). 

? Mentioned also by two other late sources, Apuleius (1.3) and Olympiodorus 
(in Gorg. 41.7), also without any clue as to their source. 

3 Cf. Guthrie 1975, 4, 14—15; Riginos 1976, 63—64. 
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comes to giving some indication of it comes in the following snatch 
of dialogue in the Theaetetus: 


T B3 Tht. 145C—D: Socrates to Theaetetus: "You are getting some 
instruction in geometry from Theodorus?" Theaetetus: "Yes." Socrates: 
"And also in astronomy and harmonics and number-theory?" Theae- 
tetus: "I am eager to learn from him." Socrates: "I too, my boy—from 
him and from anyone else whom I believe to have some knowledge of 
such things (xai nap’ GAdwv ods dv otopaí u tovtov énaíew). I do moderately 
well, in general. But I am puzzled about one small thing which I would 
like to investigate with you and these people." 


Theodorus is represented as only one of those to whom "Socrates" 
(alias Plato) would be eager to turn for instruction in mathematics.* 
And as the dialogue proceeds we sense the absence of any close or 
intimate bond with Theodorus, who is portrayed as aloof from Plato's 
philosophical interests. When Socrates tries to draw him into the 
argument, he is rebuffed: 


T B4 Thi. 165A1—2: "At a rather early age I turned away from bare 
arguments to geometry (èk t&v widv Adyov npóg uv ysopetpíav 
dnevevoapev).” 


Robin’s gloss on èx tov wiv Aéyev here? “raisonnements tout formels, 
vides de substance," brings out the lack of interest in philosophical 
argument suggested by the reference to him in Plato's text. The 
attraction Plato could have felt for Archytas, who fused enthusiasm 
for mathematics with dedication to philosophy, he could hardly have 
felt for Theodorus.’ 


* Knorr 1975, 88—89), following earlier suggestions by H. Vogt and P. Tannery, 
hypothesizes a uniquely close relation to Theodorus, maintaining that the latter had 
been “Plato’s master in mathematics"; he holds that it was from Theodorus that Plato 
had derived "his basic conception of the field of mathematics . . . and a deep respect 
for matters of mathematical rigor." But B3 makes a pointed reference to the fact that 
there were other mathematicians to whom "Socrates" could also have turned for 
instruction in their ara of expertise. There is no good reason to suppose that Plato 
had failed to take advantage of those other opportunities and learn as much, or more, 
" from those others. Theodorus does not appear in the Eudemian history in Proclus 
(cf. T1 above) among the mathematicians who were close to Plato. 

5 In the note ad loc. in his translation, 1950. 

ê But neither am I proposing Archytas as Plato's preceptor in mathematics nor 
yet as his model in metaphysics. Cf. n. 64 above. 
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THEOPHRASTUS, DE VERTIGINE, CH. 9, AND HERACLITUS 
FR. 125 


In a recent paper, M. M. Mackenzie (M)! has presented a well- 
pondered interpretation of T'heophrastus, De vertigine, 9—10. I agree 
with M that the most likely original basic form of Heraclitus' quotation 
(125 DK) is 6 xuxedv tovotot xwoópevosc, since, as M rightly observes, 
it is cast in the form of a paradox; it is of the veridical type one 
would expect; and it is a comment about the posset's "natural state 
qua posset." However, I part company with M as far as her interpre- 
tation of the main part of Ch. 9 is concerned, p. 402,51—403,5 
Wimmer: 


51 otuov 8 toô pév £v t koxhogopíg tò eipnpévov, toô 
52 & £v t &£notóon koi t &teviopd, S161 TÀ £v tO 
53 xwveiodat oocópeva otya: Kai (ywpifet) f) otóotc: tis Ousoc 
54 && aváonc, évóc popíov, Kai taAAa tà auve £v và 
1 éyxepaAw toratat 6ucvápeva è xoi yopkópeva tà 
2 Bapéa kataßapúver xoi motel 1óv ltyyov. tà yap 
3 nepvuxota kiveiodar tývõe trv kívrjow ófjàov öt (oóGexat) Kai 
4 ovuppéver Sid tadtyv: el 62 prj, Kadanep ‘HpdxAertdég 
5 prot, xai 6 KuKedv 68 totatar Kivobpevos, 


51 toô pév: sc. Uyyov. 53 yopiZer (cf. 1 ywpi{épeve infra) add. Marcovich. 
54 6€ otdons (otdons obv Photius) Usener Wimmer Marcovich: 616010016 
AQ Ald. 1 iotata (Photius) Usener Wimmer Marcovich: ovvíotao0a: 
AQ Ald. 3 S4Aov ön Marcovich: dMote AQ Ald. oótevo (cf. 53 ootópeva 
supra) add. Wimmer (loco vocis &ħMote): non habent AQ Ald. 5 8 
totara Forster Mackenzie: S&iiotator AQ Ald. Wimmer Marcovich. 


The explanation of the dizziness in circular motion has been given 
above. Dizziness in the eye’s stopping and fixed stare, on the other 
hand, is caused by the fact that things which are preserved in motion 
are disintegrated and separated by rest; and when the eye, one part, 
has come to a halt, then the other parts, being continuous with it inside 
the brain, come to a halt too; and as the heavy parts are disintegrating 
and being separated, they weigh it (i.e., the brain) down and, thereby, 


! M. M. Mackenzie, “The Moving Posset Stands Still: Heraclitus Fr. 125," AJP 
107 (1986) 542—551. 
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cause the dizziness. For those things for whom this sort of motion is 
natural are, obviously, preserved and stay together through that 
motion; but if that is not the case, then we have the situation of 
Heraclitus’ posset: ‘In motion it preserves its standing’. 


One implausible outcome of M’s paper is that Theophrastus, 
having introduced the quotation by xo8ónep ‘HpdxAertés pron, should, 
deliberately and quite disingenuously, have modified its original 
truth into the falsehood ó xuxedv óirtoxavoi Kivobpevos in order to suit 
his own argument.” Nor, for that matter, can I accept M's reconstruc- 
tion (548) of Theophrastus’ argument to the effect that ei 58 prj 
amounts to ‘if it is not through this (i.e., natural) motion that these 
(i.e., naturally moving) things are held together’ or ‘if natural movers 
are not held together by this motion' with its apodosis equaling 'then 
it would be the case that "the posset disintegrates by motion". This 
hypothetical whole of both protasis and apodosis, M further suggests, 
is to be understood as the first of two premises of an argument by 
‘modus tollens’, the other premise being ‘but the posset's disintegrating 
could not be explained by motion, as is manifest’, and the conclusion 
'so natural movers are held together by their motion'. M may style 
this argument "good" and "simple" (548), but such qualifications are, 
of course, rhetoric, to which literary scholars are naturally immune: 
the fact is that it has found no expression in the text and that the 
context contains rather few indications that the reader is supposed 
mentally to supplement and complete the reasoning to the extent 
and along the lines suggested by M. Further objections to her 
reconstruction include (1) that the conclusion that ‘natural movers 
are held together by their motion' verges on being a truism hardly 
worthy of elaborate proof; (2) that it is unlikely that so general a 
principle should have been established on the mere basis of the 
posset; and, most importantly, (3) that M's conjectural sécond premise 
to the effect that ‘the posset's disintegrating could not be explained 
by motion’ is not strictly correct: for it is (in part) to be explained by 
motion, i.e., not, of course, by circular motion or stirring, but by 
downward motion. 

So far, these objections may not be fatal and might well be. 


MÀ € e aM M ——— À—— —— To — — =- 


* Ironically, M speaks of “Theophrastus’ anxiety to preserve the original wording 
of the quotation” (548) in a different connection. She calls “minor” (549) the alteration 
she ascribes to Theophrastus. 
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reasoned away by competent scholarship. Therefore, I would rather 
point to what I consider to be the initial flaw of M’s proposal, i.e., 
her interpretation of vjvóe in the phrase tà nepvxdta xiveiodat trvde 
ijv xívrjow as referring back to nepuxdéta and thus meaning ‘natural’. 
Such a reference made within a single phrase is, however, extremely 
unlikely: the entire qualification tývõe tiv xívnow would be otiose, 
not to say confusing. I submit, therefore, that tývõe ujv xívow refers 
back beyond its own phrase. If that is accepted, then the definite 
reference must be to the particular kind of motion denoted by 
Suotdpeva Kai yopičópeva tà Bapéa KatoBaptvel, i.e., to downward as 
distinguished from circular motion; either kind of motion of course 
being ‘natural’, if not of the same things. If the above criticism is fair 
and my own interpretation of tjvée correct, the run of Theophrastus’ 
reasoning is not insignificantly different from the one presented by 
M. Theophrastus, then, describes the phenomenon he is concerned 
with as follows (I abstract from the particular problem of dizziness): 
rest disintegrates and separates (Soryo: Kai yopítg ġ ovóoic) things 
which are preserved in motion (tà év 16 xweto901 oočópeva); what is 
actually happening in such a case is that the heavy ingredients, as 
they are disintegrating and being separated (Ouotópeva koi yogpicó- 
gevo), press downward (xà Bapéa xoxoflapóve). Next, he explains (yàp)? 
this process by assigning it its place in the general rule. Apparently, 
the rule is about compound things whose constituent elements, parts, 
or ingredients are individually subject to downward motion as distinct 
from compounds whose components constitute a solid or organic 
whole and are incapable of independent moving relative to each 
other. For such compounds, then, there are two means of being 
preserved (oóteo9o: and ovppévew): either the components are kept 
in place precisely by that downward motion, or the components are 
kept in place by another motion which counteracts the downward 
one and thus keeps them from sinking down and keeps them 
suspended, i.e., by circular motion; in either case, the natural or 
essential structure of the compound is preserved. The first possibility 


? M correctly renders this yàp at 2 by 'for'. However, it does little to help clear 
up the structure of the argument, when she also translates the 8à at 1 by ‘for’: the 
clause Suotdpeva 88. . .Duyyov does not explain the preceding one, but rather completes | it 
by describing the rest of the process which sets in when the eye has wa moving 
(ts Seas otaons) and eventually leads to dizziness. 
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would seem to hold for compounds such as constructions,* e.g., 
houses or temples, the building-blocks of which any other kind of 
motion would cause to fall apart. The second possibility appears to 
be that of mixtures such as the xvxedv (as well as, apparently, the 
brain, or parts of it) and, one would suppose, of the heavens as 
constituted by the heavenly bodies. 

If I am correct in reading xà negukóta xwetodan tývõe tův kívow 
ovppéver dia taútnv as expressing the first possibility, then the second 
must be contained in the next sentence, which in any case does not 
allow of autonomous interpretation, since its protasis is elliptical and 
its apodosis in the form of a quotation. ‘If this is not the case’ (el 62 
pý) then means ‘if they (ie., compounds whose components are 
individually subject to downward motion) are not preserved in their 
proper order or arrangement in this way (i.e., by the downward 
motion). The apodotic idea, if it is to fit in with the run of the 
argument and its protasis, then is 'they (ie. compounds whose 
components are individually subject to downward motion) are pre- 
served in their proper order or arrangement in the other way (i.e., 
by being kept stirred or in circular motion)’. It is clear that if the 
quotation is to represent this idea, one must adopt the reading ïotato 
and reject that of the manuscripts, &iíoxovoi? Thus Theophrastus 
seems to have ‘replaced’ the long and predictable parallel formulation 
by a poignant and probably famous quote and thereby presented a 
concrete and common every-day instance instead of the general and 
abstract formula. 

As far as Heraclitus words are concerned, the above re- 
interpretation of the Theophrastean context has produced an inde- 
pendent confirmation of the conjectural reading iovaro: instead of 
the manuscripts’ otata. The re-interpretation further implies that 
the manuscript reading is due to transcriptional error rather than 
deliberate twisting ("some emending" M, 550) on the part of Theo- 
phrastus, since the quotation suits the run of his argument in its 


*'Theophrastus presents nothing in the way of illustration: apparently, he 
regards the matter as totally obvious. That is why I find Marcovich’s emendation 65àov 
óu most attractive. Since, on the other hand, also qoem would seem to pe required, 
— -———— —i propose-that-both-55ov-ón-and oóteror be read: - ---------— --- TUNQUY fase deum 
5 Consequently, the quotation given by [Alexander Problemata iv, 42 (p. 11, 16 
Usener) should be corrected to 6 88 xvxeóv, donep xai 'HpáxAetróg pow, żàv [pij] uc 
vapáctrn. (i.e., iv uc xapáoon), totara rather than éév prj us tapartn, (59toxaxvo: (Usener 
Marcovich), as M rightly observes (549f.). 
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corrected, not in its transmitted form. Both results together would 
seem ‘greatly to enhance the conjecture’s plausibility. 

As to the citation’s precise form, the correction 88 for à is no 
doubt quite possible; cf. 51 8à otdons, the universally accepted 
emendation of 6t$otooic. Nor is the fact that the 5é of the quotation 
has no part to play in the syntax of the text it is embedded in, a 
reason for objection; cf. e.g., Plato Charmides, 163b4, where Hesiod 
Erga 311, &pyov 8' od6év dvetSoc, is quoted with the 8' retained (un- 
necessarily deleted by many editors from Stephanus to Burnet). Nor, 
finally, does the reading of & mean that xot, which the way Theo- 
phrastus introduces the quotation strongly suggests is a part of it, 
should be denied to Heraclitus, since the postposition seems quite 
acceptable. However, there may be another possibility, viz. that the 
original form was éniotata with Ionic psilosis: in uncial writing, the 
epsilon and the first leg of the pz may easily have been read together 
as delta, and the second leg of the pi as ?ota; this is the more likely as 
the original form was unfamiliar, being non-Attic. If this is what 
happened, the fragment should be read xai 6 xvxeóv tniotatat 
xivedpevos. If, as is probable, the statement was made by Heraclitus 
to illustrate some more remote or general phenomenon, this may 
have been that of the staying aloft of the heavenly bodies (cf. however 
Marcovich ad loc.). For the verb, cf. LSJ s.v. &píoug B iv. ‘halt, stop 
as in a march’, and also év tf &mováoa at 52 above which, just possibly, 
may have helped Theophrastus think of the quotation. "The posset 
stops when it moves': when the circular motion has taken full hold 
of it, the posset ‘stops’ changing in any further way, having arrived 
at its final state qua posset. 
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PSEUDO-AMMONIUS AND THE SOUL/BODY PROBLEM IN 
SOME PLATONIC TEXTS OF LATE ANTIQUITY 


Platonic philosophers in later antiquity, such as Plotinus and 
Porphyry, as well as their Christian heirs as diverse in philosophical 
talent as Augustine and Nemesius of Emesa, wanted to offer or 
attempt a better account of the relationship between soul and body 
than Plato had given them. From Plato come some standard com- 
ments: that we are a soul using a body (Alc. 1, 129C—E); or that the 
soul wears bodies like clothes which can be discarded (Phaedo 87B); 
or that the soul is present to the body; or that the soul is woven 
through the body (Tim. 36E2), at least in the case of the world-soul. 
The problem about all this, as the Stoics pointed out,! was that it 
assumed some way in which the corporeal could intelligibly be said 
to associate with the incorporeal to form a single substance, e.g., a 


- -man, who is thus a metaphysical unity capable of being the single 


—— — — — —— 


responsible source of, inter alia, moral behaviour. Against such a 
claim the Stoics held that the sort of unity required could only be 
achieved by the unification of strictly material substances; hence the 
soul must be a material substance. 

Stoic criticisms were worrying, and had to be answered. In his 
Life of Plotinus (Ch. 13), Porphyry tells us that he questioned Plotinus 
for three days on how the soul "is present to the body," indicating 
that this was a key question in the school, comparable in importance 
to the problem of the relation of Mind to its objects, the Forms (Ch. 
18). Plotinus’ various attempts to solve the problem— many of which 
later affected the tradition—can be found from the beginning of his 
“literary” career in 4.7 (chronologically no. 2) through 4.3 (no. 27), 
to 1.1 (no. 53).? The "instrument" theory of the body is considered 
in 4.7.1: “Man has a soul in him and he also has a body, whether as 
its instrument or attached in some other way." In the late 1.1.1, the 
same point recurs. Pleasure and pain, Plotinus says, either belong to 
the soul, or to the soul using a body, or to a third thing; and this 


! SVF II 790—792. For further comment see E. L. Fortin, Christianisme et culture 
«X phulosophique au cinquième siecle (Paris 1959) 117." ~ 

? [n general, see H. J. Blumenthal, Plotinus’ Psychology (The Hague 1971) 8-19. 
Plotinus also concerned himself (e.g., in 4.7.8°) with refuting the Aristotelian account 
of soul as entelecheia, but that does not directly affect the problems of this paper. 
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third thing may be a mixture (migma) or something coming from a 
mixture. 

I do not wish to linger on Plotinus’ replies to the critics of 
Platonism. What I want to do is comment on some of his language, 
and on what he does not say. He alludes to the possibility of there 
being some kind of special mixture of soul and body, though he 
does not commit himself to it. He does not give a clear impression 
of what the mixture could be like, only what it is not like; that is, it 
is not a Stoic "total interpenetration of bodies." In 4.3.22, he suggests 
that it may be like the presence of (immaterial) light in air. Here 
light is “present” to all of the air but “mixed” (mignutai) with none 
of it, so that it can be said that air is in the light, not that light is in 
the air. Light, of course, comes from fire, and analogously, says 
Plotinus, the “powers” of soul are present where necessary.” The 
special problem of Plotinus’ soul remaining above and only its powers 
(or some of them) going with body may be noted. What we have— 
at the least—is a notion of the “presence” of soul to body; but no 
special kind of mixture or union of soul with body is given a precise 
formulation. 

Much later in antiquity, we come across phrases which occa- 
sionally (but not usually) denote a special relationship between soul 
and body;* in particular, we find that soul and body are united 
“without confusion” (asugchutos henousthaz). I shall refer to this sort 
of language, whether applied to the soul—body relationship or not, 
as AH. In addition to referring to the soul-body relationship, AH 
frequently refers to the relations between two immaterial substances, 
such as souls or Platonic Forms. One of the sources for AH in this 
sense is Plotinus, Enneads 1.8.2.19. It is my first objective in this 
paper to identify more of the origin or origins of AH. Standard 
wisdom insists that this goal has been achieved already. Dorrie,” they 
say, has shown that by comparing Chapter 3 of Nemesius’ De Natura 


3 Cf. also heat and air in 4.4.29. 

* E.g., in Nemesius’ De Natura Hominis (p. 134, 1-11). I refer to Nemesius by 
page and line of Matthaei's text (reprint Hildesheim 1967). 

5 H. Dórrie, Porphyrios’ Symmikta Zetemata (Munich 1959), but Dórrie's work was 
in part anticipated by H. von Arnim, "Quelle der Ueberlieferung über Ammonius 
Sakkas," Rh. Mus. 42 (1877) 276—285. H.-R. Schwyzer has a more nuanced view. He 
holds that all our knowledge of Ammonius comes through Porphyry, but also that 
parts of Nemesius referring to Ammonius do not really refer to Ammonius at all, 
Ammonius Sakkas, der Lehrer Plotins (Rheinisch-Westfalische Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten 1983) 72-73. 
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Hominis with Priscian’s Solutiones ad Chosroen, we may conclude that 
both texts depend solely (though Dorrie admits a slight exception to 
this) on Porphyry’s Miscellaneous Questions (Summikta Zétémata) about 
the Soul, a work mentioned by both Nemesius and by Priscian, and 
apparently alluded to by Proclus.? Hence sore in all uses is Porphyrian. 
But despite its very wide acceptance’ there are a number of 
oddities about the state of philosophical history “revealed” by Dórrie 
which may give us pause: (1) On Dórrie's account, Porphyry, while 
fully aware of the problem of the relationship between soul and 
body, and the Stoic arguments against Platonic or Platonizing posi- 
tions, began to use AH to identify the special Platonic relationship 
required; and he did this, of course, in Miscellaneous Questions. But, 
(2) it is puzzling why, if Dórrie is right, the phrase does not occur 
for soul-body relationships in other passages of Porphyry; especially 
those where the relationship of soul and body is actually discussed; 
most especially in those where the notion of "union" (henosis) 


appears, but where AH does not.? The nearest he may seem to come 


is Sententiae 37 (p. 43,2 Lamberz)? where henósis does not appear, but 
where the Plotinian term “presence” is linked with lack of "confusion," 
But this passage, as we shall see, deals importantly with soul—soul, 
not soul—body relationships. And in Sententiae 3, speaking generally 


of the relationship between corporeals and incorporeals, Porphyry 


also talks of the "presence" of incorporeals not "in place" but by a 
certain "attitude" (schesis). This word appears again in some passages 
of Nemesius claimed for Porphyry by Dórrie!? —où oopouxkóc ovdé 
tomka@s GAA xarà oyéow— coupled with further Plotinian and Por- 
phyrian language: the soul is bound by the body like a lover by his 


9 For Priscian, see Supp. Arist. Gr. 1.2.2 (Bywater); Proclus, In Remp. I 234 
(apparently from Miscellaneous Questions); Syrianus, In Met. 191, 27—28. 

7 E.g., by J. Pépin “Une nouvelle source de Saint Augustin,” REA 66 (1964) 53— 
107 (cf. review of Dórrie in REA 63 [1961] 236-239— "ce qui est sûr, c'est que le 
néoplatonisme avait ainsi formé une doctrine de l'AH de l'àme et du corps," p. 239); 
also Blumenthal (n. 2 above) 9, n. 4; A. Smith, Porphyry's Place in the Neoplatonic Tradition 
(The Hague 1974) xii; S. Gersh, From Iamblichus to Eriugena (Leiden 1978) 200. R. T. 
Wallis, Neoplatonism (London 1972) 111 accepts Ammonius Saccas as the genuine 
____ originator of AH, as does M. R. Miles, Augustine on the Body (Ann Arbor 1979) 13. 


—— — —Ó———— M — — —À————— — ——— € o a—— ee 9 € ) E e em An HI AA o eret e ce e ge ue ann inen canem cen imo e n m eee ae t ——— ——— — eer e — — —— 


. A Interestingly, and perhaps wisely, W. Deuse avoids the complexities of AH in Zur 
mittelplatonischen und neuplatonischen Seelenlehre (Wiesbaden 1983). 

? E.g., Sent. 28 (p. 17, 5 Lamberz), 37 (p. 44, 3, 9 Lamberz). 

? Cf. W. Theiler, "Ammonius und Porphyrios," Entretiens Hardt 12 (Geneva 
1966) — Untersuchungen zur antiken Literatur (Berlin 1970) 533. 

1? Dórrie (n. 5 above) 178; Nemesius, p. 135, 13ff.; cf. 136, 10—137, 3. 
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beloved (female this time) not only by attitude (cyéoe), but by 
inclination (ponfj) and disposition(Sio8é0«1). 

(3) Although it is true, as Porphyry points out (V.P. 13), and as 
the Enneads themselves make plain, as we have seen, that Plotinus 
discussed the relationship of soul and body, he did not use AH. From 
this it is argued that AH for the soul—body relationship is the language 
of Porphyry, who, if Dórrie is right, certainly talked of henédsis of soul 
and body not only in the Sententiae but in the reconstructed Miscel- 
laneous Questions. For let us be clear what Dórrie's hypothesis implies. 
It is this: that although the problem of soul—body relations was 
discussed by both Plotinus and by Porphyry, AH was used in 
connection with these relations by Porphyry alone (in a Stoicizing 
mood according to Dórrie), but only in the Miscellaneous Questions as 
Dórrie himself has reconstructed the text of that work. 

(4) Dórrie himself admits (though his followers tend to disregard 
his caution) that Porphyry's Miscellaneous Questions is not the only 
Neoplatonic source of Nemesius.!! He talks of an indirect source of 
what he insists is Porphyrian material, of Porphyriana incertae sedis. 
He is not the first to have realized the need for some kind of second 
source, especially for material in Nemesius’ Chapter 2 about Iambli- 
chus,!* but he follows von Arnim in holding that this second source 
must also be Porphyrian. He has no grounds for that assumption, 
though it might, of course, be true. At the moment, however, the 
question should remain open. 

Let us now consider something of the meaning of AH, as it 
appears in Nemesius and Priscian. Its context is vaguely anti-Stoic; 
hence we need to know what the Stoics thought a sugchusis is. 
Fortunately we know the answer to that in sufficient detail for our 
present purposes: it is a mixture of substances of such a kind that in 
the mix both the “qualityless substance" (Stoic ousia) and its material 
qualities perish.!? It is important to notice that a "confusing" of this 
sort is to be distinguished from what the Stoics called "total blending," 


11 Dórrie (n. 5 above) 147ff. 

12 W, Telfer (in his commentary and translation of Nemesius, London 1955) 
argues (p. 296) that there is material different in style and thought about Ammonius 
in Chapter 3 which compels us to posit.a second Neoplatonic source. Von Arnim (see 
n. 5 above) thought that knowledge of Ammonius via Theodotos must come from 
Porphyry. 

13 Cf. SVF II 473 (p. 154, 15—19); also II 472 on "destruction of the original 
qualities." For more general discussion of juxtaposition, mixing, blending and "con- 
fusing," SVF II 471. 
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such as the mixing of wine and water. In the case of “total blending” 
the original elements can (at least theoretically) be separated out 
again, as with a sponge soaked in oil.'* What this entails is that for 
a Stoic the phrase “total blending” would also cover the kind of 
“unconfused unity” which the later AH came to designate, for total 
blending, in so far as it is “reversible,” is unconfused. Hence the 
problem at issue, as a Stoic or anyone who understood Stoic termi- 
nology would realize, is not whether we need a new bit of jargon 
(i.e., AH) to denote a blending in which all the elements are at least 
theoretically recoverable—for the Stoics can cover that eventuality 
in any case—but whether such a “reversible” blending is possible for 
a material and an immaterial substance. The Stoics, of course, had 
denied this, and from the philosophical point of view it should be 
noted that the mere coining of new terminology (AH) does not 
indicate that a problem has been solved (except in a trivial and 
merely verbal sense in that presumably AH is somehow different 
from other blendings), but merely that it has been identified. So that 
if Porphyry did introduce AH for soul—body relationships, it would 
be reasonable to ask what the content of the language actually is. For 
Porphyry, by all accounts, was a not inconsiderable philosopher, and 
he should not be simply assumed to have identified the recognition 
of a problem with its solution—provided only a new piece of jargon 
is introduced. In fact there is a certain amount of evidence that, if 
we leave. aside the use of AH for soul—body relations claimed by 
Dorrie for Porphyry in the Miscellaneous Questions, the Neoplatonists 
reserved the phrase AH not for soul—body relations but for the 
relations of immaterial substances such as souls or Platonic Forms.!? 
Of course Dérrie may want to say that Porphyry’s use of AH is part 
of his attempt to "Plotinianize" Stoic physics, but that would be 
merely to beg the question as to whether the use of AH in Nemesius 
and Priscian for soul—body relations derives from Porphyry at all. 
For it does not follow from the fact that Porphyry used AH for the 
relationships between incorporeals that he also used it for soul-body 
relationships. A priori it may indeed make it less likely. The chief 


4 SVF II 471 (p. 153, 11, 21-23). 

I5 Cf. Proclus, In Remp. 1. 234 Kroll; Elem. Theo. 176; Syrianus, In Met. 119, 27— 
28. 

16 Dórrie (see n. 5 above) 160—161. 
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reason for asserting it is simply the view that Porphyry is the only 
source of theories about AH. 

Let us therefore begin again by looking at what Nemesius says 
about the use of AH for soul—body relations. This may seem, however, 
only to lead us into further trouble, for the notion is attributed by 
Nemesius to "Ammonius the teacher of Plotinus" (Ch. 3, p. 129, 9). 
This is the second time Nemesius has mentioned Ammonius. Earlier 
he is cited (Ch. 2, p. 69, 13) along with Numenius the Pythagorean 
in a doxographical passage as arguing against the Stoics for an 
immaterial soul to hold the body together. There is apparently an 
error here somewhere, since Porphyry tells us elsewhere that Am- 
monius wrote nothing.” That is generally (though not universally) 
accepted by modern scholars, and the explanation normally offered 
for the texts of Nemesius is that it was Porphyry who inter alia 
attributed AH to Ammonius. But in view of the fact that Plotinus 
(and the pagan Origen)!? and Porphyry himself (at least outside the 
Miscellaneous Questions, according to Dórrie) do not use AH at all for 
soul—body relations— despite their great concern about the matter— 
it is hard (though perhaps not impossible) to believe that Plotinus' 
teacher Ammonius used it in this sense; and it is also hard to believe 
that Porphyry was unaware that Ammonius did not use it. Thus if 
the fragments of "Ammonius" in Nemesius are merely repetitions of 
Porphyry, we are forced to conclude that Porphyry (or perhaps his 
sourse) deliberately put about the false impression that Ammonius 
used the offending language for body—soul relations. Yet again the 
only reason to believe that this is true is the theory of Dórrie's about 
the sources of Miscellaneous Questions; that is, the claim that Porphyry 
is the sole source for the Neoplatonic material in the relevant parts 
of Nemesius and Priscian. 

Now the fifth-century Neoplatonist, Hierocles'? a pupil of 
Plutarch of Athens, also thinks he knows something about Ammonius 
the teacher of Plotinus. What he knows—some of which perhaps 
“Just ain't so" —is to be found in his De Providentia, as epitomized by 
Photius (Bibl. 214; 251). First of all Ammonius attempted to har- 


'7 Cf. E. R. Dodds, “Numenius and Ammonius," Entretiens Hardt 5, Les sources 
de Plotin (Geneva 1960) 24—30. 

18 See K. O. Weber, Origenes der Neuplatoniker (Munich 1962). 

19 See now I. Hadot, Le probléme du Néoplatonisme alexandrin: Hiérocles et Simplicius 
(Paris 1978). 
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monize the major teachings of Plato and Aristotle—a project which 
might be attributed to all sorts of Platonists, with some truth. 
Nevertheless we should notice that in Porphyry’s remarks about 
Ammonius in his Life of Plotinus nothing is said about such a 
harmonization. 

It seems to be the case that at the time of Nemesius (late fourth 
century) and of Hierocles (early fifth) there was circulating under 
the name of Ammonius (who, according to Porphyry and Longinus 
[V.P.] wrote nothing at all) a set of doctrines, probably including AH 
in relation to the soul-body problem, which were supposed to be 
the work of the teacher of Plotinus.*? These doctrines may have had 
several sources, one of which may have been Porphyry, but that does 
not entail that AH as used to describe soul—body relations must be 
Porphyrian, let alone that Porphyry advocated it in his Miscellaneous 
Questions. For the moment let us tag the author of this material 
pseudo-Ammonius. Further evidence for the origins of this Ps- 
" Ammonius seems to be provided by Priscian, who in the prologue 
to the Solutiones not only mentions Porphyry's Miscellaneous Questions, 
but also, and as a quite distinct source,”’ the writings of a certain 
Theodotus "ex collectione Ammonii scolarum" (p. 42 Bywater). So that 
it becomes highly likely that in addition to Porphyry's Miscellaneous 
Questions the writings of Ps-Ammonius in Theodotus are to be 
included among the sources of Priscian (and probably of Nemesius 
also, for here could be the second Neoplatonic source which even 
Dórrie allowed to be necessary in places)—unless we resort to the 
assertion that Porphyry himself is the only source for the otherwise 
lost collection of sayings of Ammonius made by Theodotus; that is, 
that Theodotus is either identical with Porphyry or a source of 
Porphyry, or a mere copier of Porphyrian texts. But the only 
justification for that would seem to be if we knew that Porphyry was 
the only philosopher knowledgeable enough to produce the Am- 
monian material—and again this just ain't so. Priscian at least would 


?? Suspicions along these lines are implied by E. Bréhier, Histoire de la philosophie, 
I (Paris 1943) 450. Hierocles himself uses AH (though not of soul and body), but his 
reference cannot be taken to demonstrate use of teachings of Ammonius, for the 
usage here-seems to be widely Neoplatonic (Phot. Bill 214, 172A). ^ ^ ^ TTT 
21 Schwyzer (n. 5 above) 48 suggests that Priscian found the name Theodotus 
in the Summikta Zetémata and mistook it for a separate source! This is clearly an a priori 
rendering of Priscian's text, but Schwyzer disposes well enough of attempts to identify 
Theodotus with the Theodosius of V.P. 7.18. 
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have denied a theory like that; he thought that Theodotus and 
Porphyry are distinct. Indeed apart from a desire to maintain Dórrie's 
thesis—a motive we have met before—that all Neoplatonic material 
in Nemesius and Priscian is Porphyrian, there is no reason to 
assimilate the two. | 

For what it is worth, we should also mention at this point that 
the only indisputable Porphyrian text of Nemesius (p. 139, 1—140, 
5)—that is, a text where Nemesius says explicitly that he is quoting 
Porphyry, and indeed the Miscellaneous Questions —contains no men- 
tion of AH, though it does allude to Porphyry’s attempt to explain 
how the soul is present to the body (what he calls the henósis of soul 
and body), and it uses a correctly Stoic phrase. 

Ps-Ammonius (or Theodotus) presumably wrote in Greek, and 
there is no reason to think he was ever translated into Latin. That 
means that if he (or she) was the first to use AH of the relationship 
between the soul and the body, we might expect to find such language 
missing, say, in Augustine, despite Augustine's concern with Neopla- 
tonic problems in this area and despite his certain knowledge at some 
times of his life of some of the works of Porphyry.?? And that is 
exactly what we do find. In a fairly early work On the Morals of the 
Catholic Church (a.D. 388) we meet the standard Neoplatonic definition 
of man as a rational soul using a mortal body (1.27.52); while in the 
City of God (c. A.D. 425) Augustine quotes Varro on the problem of 
whether man is a soul, a body, or the two "together" (19.3.4)—the 
last being a view which the Resurrection might seem to demand;?? 
and elsewhere Augustine will call man a mortal rational animal (De 
Ord. 2.31). Most discussed in this connection, however, is letter 137 
(A.D. 412) where Fortin, following a similar line to Dórrie's, argues 
that Augustine too is impressed by Porphyry’s AH for soul—body 
relationships.2* What Augustine in fact says of most interest is that 
we (our persons) are a mixture (mixtura) of soul and body.?? The 
context of this is Christological, and neither Plotinus nor Porphyry 


?? I do not need to enter now upon the much controverted problem of when 
Augustine first began to take notice of Porphyry (rather than Plotinus). 

?5 For further references on these matters see C. Couturier, "La structure 
métaphysique de l'homme d'après S. Augustin," Augustinus Magister 1 (Paris 1954) 
543—550. 

24 See Fortin (n. 1 above) 111—128. 

25 Cf. Ep. 169.8, where both soul and body and (in Christ) the Word and man 
are one persona. 
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ever committed himself to the claim that we are a mixture of this 
kind. Plotinus does indeed consider the possibility of it, as we noted 
earlier, in 1.1.1, but the matter remains open. Nemesius, however, 
ignores the possibility that “mixture” is an appropriate term alto- 
gether. After writing el prjte vota pýte napákera pýte Kéxpatat, he 
asks only, What kind of union is involved?, and then gives the AH 
of Ammonius. Mixture language, on the other hand, as Fortin notes, 
appears in Priscian (p. 51, 4) but that would seem to indicate, if 
anything, a different source for Nemesius and Priscian. As for 
Augustine, he says that it is unreasonable to object to the mixture of 
two incorporeal substances.(Christ and. the human. soul). if we are 
prepared to allow even a mixture of air and light (Ep. 137, CSEL 44, 
p. 110, 7), that is, two corporeal substances (note that for Plotinus 
light is incorporeal), when they are not “corrupted” by the blend. 
Fortin claims this for Porphyry—and there is no doubt, as we have 
said, that Augustine at this time is familiar with some of Porphyry’ S 


"work but note that Augustine does not have AH: there is no 


inconfusa, no unio, only mixtura. Granted that Augustine knows 
Porphyry at the time of this letter, therefore, his remarks about 
mixture are still apparently non-Porphyrian and AH is absent. The 
source could be anyone who knew Stoicism, such as Varro, and even 
if it is Porphyry (despite "mixture,"), the text does not know that 
Porphyry used AH for the soul-body relation. The Stoics in fact say 
that mixing (mixis) is appropriate for this (SVF II 471, p. 153, 10). 
We shall suggest below why Augustine too might find mixing very 
appropriate. There is a further interesting feature of Augustine's 
discussion: he slides from talking about the mixture of two incor- 
poreals (God and the human soul) to the mixture of an incorporeal 
and corporeal (God and the human being). In fact he simply assumes 


‘that there is a doctrine of some kind of mixing not only of incor- 


poreals, but of corporeal with incorporeal. That is indeed an as- 
sumption which Plotinus would not have underwritten without 
modification, but it still does not elicit AH even in a passage where 
the person of Christ is being discussed. Thus we may conclude that 
no evidence is available here for the technical AH phraseology. That 


. is what we should expect if our thesis that AH for soul-body .— 


relationships originates not with Porphyry (whom Augustine knew) 
but with someone else (such as Ps-Ammonius) whom he did not 
know. 

At this point it should perhaps be added that the claim of Pépin 
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to have found AH in Augustine's Trinitarian speculations look much 
more promising,"? for there the terms would be applied to relations 
between incorporeals—and that is the use to which, as we have seen, 
various passages of pagan Neoplatonism bear witness and which may 
well go back to Porphyry. For it seems to be the case that AH was 
regularly used by Neoplatonists (from Porphyry on, perhaps), not to 
refer to soul—body relationships, but to describe the inter-relations 
of "Platonic" incorporeals. 

Like Augustine, Nemesius (p. 137, 4 ff.) compares the relation- 
ship of soul and body to the union of the Divine Logos with a man. 
Nemesius' text is probably somewhat earlier in date, and his proce- 
dure is different. First of all, after arguing to an AH of soul and 
body and attributing it to Ammonius, he then goes on to apply the 
same idea and the same terminology to Christ. Later he calls Porphyry 
to witness: he subscribes to a relationship of immaterial soul and 
body; that is good evidence for a similar relationship in Christ. But 
Nemesius’ concern is polemical: he wants to use AH against the 
followers of the neo-Arian Eunomius. Augustine too is replying to 
doubters, to those who want to know how Christ could be God and 
man, but he has no particular theologically trained opponents in 
mind. The difference may be significant, and the terminology is 
certainly different. Augustine's doubters are puzzled about how God 
is “mixed” with man so that there shall be one persona of Christ. 
Nemesius is concerned with Eunomians who deny a complete henósis: 
it is not kat’ ousian but only kata dunameis hekaterou (p. 142, 2), a 
possible Plotinian or Porphyrian attitude.? Perhaps the debate 
centered on what asugchutos entailed: the Eunomians seemed to have 
supposed that a henósis of ousia? would involve "confusion." Against 
this Nemesius repeats that the henósis of soul and body involves no 
confusion of one with the other; in other words that it is truly 
asugchutos. Can we deduce from this something further about the 
origins of AH itself in soul-body contexts, now that we have levered 
it free from necessary ascription to Porphyry? 

A neat solution to the difficulties which arise in our attempt to 
chronicle the origins of AH in contexts not of the relationships of 
incorporeals, but of the soul—body relationship, can be found if we 


26 Pépin (n. 7 above) 92—100; De Trin. 9.4.7; 9.6.9, etc. 
27 Of. Enn. 4.3.22.12 ff.; but Porphyry talks this way too of dunameis (see Smith 
[n. 7 above] 2-7). 
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examine the possibility that this usage is of Christian origin. Certainly, 
as we have seen, if it was so used by Porphyry, he seems to have had 
little success in persuading mainline Neoplatonists to use it in this 
way. On the other hand an early Christian use may be found in 
Eusebius' account of the union of the Logos with flesh in Mary's 
womb (Dem. Ev. 10.8, PG 22, 776A). 

In fact, as we have argued, we must look at the sources of 
Nemesius and Priscian a little closer. Priscian, in his prologue, lists a 
number of authorities, including Porphyry's Miscellaneous Questions 
and Theodotus’ collection of scolae of Ammonius. In Nemesius we 
noticed that AH in soul-body relations is explicitly attributed to 
Ammonius. Hence we have argued that the Ammonius sections (and 
perhaps other parts) of Nemestus and Priscian come from the same 
Neoplatonic, but non-Porphyrian source. Perhaps that source is also 
the source of the otherwise undateable references to Ammonius in 
Hierocles. Theiler observed some time ago that Hierocles should not 
be assumed to get his material only from Porphyry.?? 

On the other hand Theiler (following von Arnim) gives too 
much credence to the easy solution that, if Theodotus was the source, 
he is to be identified with the Platonic scholarch mentioned by 
Porphyry in the Life of Plotimus (20.108). But it is not clear that 
Longinus (who is quoted as the source of Porphyry's knowledge of 
that Theodotus) thought that that Theodotus wrote anything at all; 
and in any case it is hard (pace von Arnim) to see why scholarch 
Theodotus should have been able (or even willing) to compile the 
sayings of the undoubtedly obscure Ammonius of Alexandria. It also 
seems odd that Porphyry passed over in silence the fact that Theo- 
dotus of Athens had already compiled a collection of important 
material relating to the master of his own beloved teacher Plotinus. 
In any case we have seen some reason to think that AH in the area 
of soul—body relations is a fourth-century phrase. This is obviously 
far from certain in view of the inadequate state of our evidence, but 
if it were true, it would argue against Theodotus of Athens as a 
plausible source. 

Alas, we are now back to the general problem of “Ammonius, 
the teacher of Plotinus," but I am not concerned here with Ammonius _ 
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— himself, on whom I have no light to shed. Rather I am interested in 


?9"W. Theiler, "Ammonius, der Lehrer des Origenes," in Forschungen zum 
Neuplatonismus (Berlin 1966) 37. 
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the growth of the Ammonius legend. I have raised the possibility 
that AH in soul-body contexts originated in Christian, not pagan, 
circles. Now Eusebius the ecclesiastical historian already thinks (on 
the authority of Porphyry) that Ammonius the teacher of the 
Christian Origen, as well as of the pagan Origen and of Plotinus, 
had himself been a Christian. He also thinks that Ammonius remained 
a Christian and wrote many books, including one on The Harmony of 
Moses and Jesus. These later claims are certainly bizarre for the 
historical teacher of Plotinus, but they serve to locate "Ammonius" 
in a Christian milieu, as does the claim in Hierocles that he was 
"theodidaktos" (‘God-taught’)—-a word which does not simply mean 
‘self-taught’, as Inge supposed, but which the lexica show is specifically 
Christian.?? 

Of course the harmonizing of Moses and Jesus is interesting 
too; it is not a favorite theme of Christian writers. They might want 
to write on the harmony of Moses and Plato, or to accept the view 
that Plato was Moses translated into Attic Greek, but the chief reason 
for harmonizing Moses and Jesus might seem to be the wish to 
compose an anti-Gnostic tract, to show that the O. T. Creator or 
Demiurge is identical with the N. T. Redeemer. But there is no other 
indication that "Ammonius" or his treatise were particularly con- 
cerned with Gnosticism. In any case the main point is that “Ammon- 
ius" is now not only an ex-Christian, as Porphyry is said to have 
portrayed him, but a permanently Christian author, which Porphyry 
knows he is not. The most economical explanation of all this is that 
some time after Porphyry the legend of the Christian Ammonius was 
built-up, presumably at least in part by Theodotus, whoever he was; 
its beginnings are visible in Eusebius. But whoever Theodotus was, 
all we can surmise further of his date is that he is earlier than 
Nemesius; in other words he is an early fourth century figure, writing 
in Greek. Why would he compile “doctrines” of Ammonius which 
contain theological speculation (of a philosophically rather inadequate 
sort) about AH and perhaps also make allusion to the harmonizing 
of Moses and Jesus known to Eusebius? The best guess is that he is 
writing against Porphyry, against the enemy of the Christians, trying 


29 W, R. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus 1 (London 1918) 115, n. 1, and I Thess. 
4.9. The word is used of Antony by (?)Athanasius in the Life of Antony, 66. For 
Hierocles on Ammonius see Phot. Bibl. 214, 172A and 251, 461A. For more on 
theodidaktos, see Schwyzer (n. 5 above) 85. 
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to show that the teacher of Porphyry’s own master was himself a 
Christian, and a Christian with Christian theological interest in the 
AH of Christ in his human and divine natures. 

It may seem conjectural; and it is. But the circulation of pseudo- 
Ammonian views (presumably “edited” by Theodotus) is a reasonable 
explanation of all the data available, including the fact that Nemesius 
at least believed that AH in soul—body contexts comes from Ammon- 
ius. It is also better than Dórrie's alternative which is to assume that 
we should simply substitute Porphyry for Ammonius in Priscian (and 
in Nemesius), despite the fact that there is no independent evidence 
that Plotinus or Porphyry-or the pagan Origen or even Proclus and 
the Neoplatonic commentators seem to know AH in forms with which 
Nemesius and Priscian are familiar, namely as describing the relation 
of the soul and the body. Neither Plotinus nor Porphyry (except as 
reconstructed by Dórrie) used AH for corporeal—incorporeal relations 
(though it plainly was used at some time for this). It appears rather 
to have suited Porphyry for the mingling of incorporeals where a 
real unity is to be found. 

If I am right, the Neoplatonists of Plotinus’ school did not use 
AH in any attempt to answer Stoic objections to the Platonic view of 
the unity of the human person. Replies to the Stoics did not go 
beyond what we find in the Enneads (with its theory of presence) or 
beyond Porphyrian talk about henosis (but not AH), or the related 
doctrine, perhaps originating in the myth of the Phaedrus, of the 
body as an expression (or logos?) of the soul in a “fallen” environment. 
Hence when Augustine writes in letters of the mixture of soul and 
body, as we have seen, his inspiration is probably just as much Stoic 
(perhaps from Varro) as Neoplatonic, as is suggested in Book 19 of 
the City of God. When in Book 13 of the City of God (Chapter six) 
Augustine speaks of the pains of death as arising because the soul is 
torn from its embrace complexus) with the body, this is more urgent 
than the Neoplatonic remarks found in Nemesius (as noted earlier) 
that the soul is bound by the body like a lover to his beloved woman 
by its inclinations and disposition. For the Neoplatonists are giving 
a metaphorical description of the tendency of the body to lure the... 
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~ soul into unreality, for the body itself is, to a greater degree, unreal. 
But in the City of God Augustine is concerned with the Resurrection 
of the body (and thus with the unity of the human person) in a way 
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impossible for an orthodox Neoplatonist.?? To express ideas of this 
sort Augustine would have found Stoic accounts of mixtura more 
helpful than Neoplatonic ones; certainly, as we have seen, his remarks 
on mixtura are far from Porphyrian, though he knows Porphyry. In 
fact Tertullian had trodden a similar Stoic road in his De Anima, and 
for partly similar theological reasons.?! AH for soul—body relations 
was probably not even available to Augustine, though he used AH 
in his Trinitarian theology where it suited the relations of incorpo- 
reals. Indeed the theory goes nowhere near solving the problem of 
the unity of the human person; it merely states that there is such a 
unity. The Christian "Ammonius" may have thought it philosophically 
helpful; more likely he merely said that Christ is united to the body 
by AH just as the soul is joined to the body. In other words, the 
phrase got into the soul-body problem for theological, not philo- 
sophical, purposes, and of course its theological use spread ever wide 
to Chalcedon and beyond. Fourth-century theologians were not above 
the coining of neologisms or the recasting of existing technical 
terminology. 

If we have learned nothing from this enquiry about Ammonius 
the teacher of Plotinus, or of late Neoplatonic success in solving the 
soul-body problem, we have perhaps learned something about the 
indisputable growth of the legend of the Christian Ammonius. 


JOHN M. Rist 
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3° See, with care, Miles (n. 7 above). 

?! Tertullian also uses non confusum in a Christological context of the two natures 
in Christ, but each nature is corporeal (Adv. Prax. 27.37—39). Cf. M. Colish, The Stoic 
Tradition from Antiquity to the Early Middle Ages 1 (Leiden 1985) 23. 
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Metoikesis, or the voluntary relocation of a city, was a surpris- 
ingly frequent occurrence in the Greek world.’ Before and during 
the lifetime of Herodotus, Ephesus, Phocaea, Teos, and Klazomenai 
were all relocated, and "Themistocles threatened to move the 
Athenians to Italy.? Other urban moves in the archaic period have 
been inferred from archaeological evidence, most notably that of Lef- 
kandi on Euboea.? Moreover, advice to relocate was attributed to 
such noted figures as Solon and Bias of Priene.* It is the purpose 
of this paper to suggest that Herodotus showed his concern with 
the use of metoikesis as a possible response to foreign threat 
by putting a spotlight upon it at several crucial points in his 
work, and that it played a role in the structure of the work as a 
whole. 

The first point at which Herodotus focused on metoikesis occurs 
in Book 1, when Persian expansion and aggression first touched the 
Greeks.? Here Herodotus presents a complex digression centering 
on the metoikesis of the Phocaeans, but containing other variations 
on the theme of relocation as well. He opens this digression with the 
lengthy story of the metoikesis of the Phocaeans, who chose to move 


! I read an earlier version of this paper at the meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States in October 1983. The material in the paper comes from a book 
on metoikesis which I am now writing. No full-scale studies of the phenomenon exist, 
although mention is often made of it in passing. One brief study which includes some 
relocations in colonization is A. Wasowica, "Déplacement d'un centre d'habitat dans 
le monde colonial grec: permanence ou discontinuité,” in P.-M. Duval and E. Frézouls, 
Themes de recherches sur les villes antiques d'occident (Paris 1977) 59—71. It is interesting 
to note that the phenomenon occurred in other periods as well; a good example is 
Salisbury/Sarum in England in the 13th century, see C. N. L. Brooke, “The Medieval 
Town as an Ecclesiastical Centre: General Survey," in M. W. Barley, ed., European 
Towns. Their Archaeology and Early History (London 1977) 461—62; and G. H. Martin, 
"New Beginnings in North-Western Europe," in the same volume, pp. 408—409. 

? Ephesus: Strabo 14.1.21; Phocaea: Hdt. 1.162—70; Teos: Hdt. 1.168—69; 
Klazomenai: Paus. 7.3.9, confirmed by archaeological finds, see Mellink, AJA 88 (1984) 
455; Themistocles: Hdt. 8.62. 

7 753 See L. H. Sackett, M. R. Popham, and R. G. . Themelis, Lefkandi I. The Iron Age 
(Oxford 1980). 
4 Plut. Solon 26; Hdt. 1.170. 
5 Hdt. 1.162—170 
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rather than to submit to the Persians. He begins their story years 
before the actual metoikesis, when the proverbially aged king of the 
fabulously wealthy kingdom of Tartessus invited the Phocaeans to 
move to that kingdom, and they refused his invitation. The effect of 
beginning the story of the Phocaeans at this point was to stress that 
they had not been tempted to move by the prospect of great wealth 
and an easy life. This underscores the fact that, when they finally 
did make the decision to move, they were not motivated by wealth, 
but by a desire for freedom, and it was a choice involving great 
difficulties. Herodotus emphasizes the difficulties of the decision, 
and the courage needed to carry it out, by his memorable story of 
the oath taken by the Phocaeans as well as by a detailed description 
of the troubles which they underwent in the long course of their 
wanderings. 

They first attempted to resettle in the nearby islands of Oin- 
ussae, which they offered to buy from the Chians. This plan was 
thwarted by the refusal of the Chians, who feared them as competitors 
in trade (and perhaps also feared their piratical activities, a less 
savory side of ancient trade which the Phocaeans went on to practice 
with enthusiasm in Corsica). 

The Phocaeans’ next hope lay with the colony of Alalia, which 
they had established twenty years earlier in Corsica. But before they 
set sail for Corsica, they made a final visit to Phocaea, slaughtering 
the Persian garrison left there by Harpagus. It is at this point that 
Herodotus gives one of the rare glimpses into the human side of 
relocation and the psychological trauma which it created. The Pho- 
caeans, ready to embark upon a long and probably irrevocable 
course, now sought to instill determination in themselves by a solemn 
oath: they sank a mass of iron into the sea and swore that they would 
not return to Phocaea until it rose again to the surface. Yet, in spite 
of this oath (and their slaughter of the Persian garrison), more than 
half of them were driven by homesickness to foreswear themselves 
and sail back. | 

The Phocaeans who remained faithful to their plan and their 
oath suffered a long series of difficulties before they finally succeeded 
in establishing themselves permanently as a polis. They went as 
planned to Alalia, and lived there five years, making themselves 
unwelcome to the Etruscans and Carthaginians by their piracy. Finally 
these two joined in mutual opposition to the newcomers. Although 
the Phocaeans won the resulting battle, they suffered serious damage 
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to their ships: 40 were lost, and the remaining twenty were disabled. 
The crews of the surviving ships picked up the women and children 
and what they could carry, and set sail for Rhegium. From there the 
refugees were assisted to a final successful refoundation of their city 
at Elea, some five years after their original exodus. 

Herodotus thus makes it clear that the Phocaeans, in deciding 
to relocate, made a difficult choice of freedom, rather than an easy 
choice of submission. He adds that only one other Ionian city, 
neighboring Teos, showed similar courage.® In his brief account of 
the Teian metoikesis, he again emphasizes the risk and the courage, 
carefully choosing the few details which-he gives. Thus'he tells us 
that when the Teians moved to Abdera in Thrace, they went to a 
site where an earlier Klazomenian settlement had been wiped out by 
hostile natives. They themselves honored the leader of that ill-fated 
attempt as a founding hero. All the rest of the Ionians, however, 
failed the test of courage, stayed in their own places, and submitted. 

Herodotus ends his account of the Ionian responses to the first 
Persian incursions with another variation on the theme of metoikesis: 
the advice given to the Ionians by Bias of Priene, one of the Seven 
Wise Men of ancient Greece. Bias advised that the Ionians should 
join together and move to Sardinia. where unity would bring them 
strength and, above all, freedom.’ Thus Herodotus ended his ac- 
count, as he began it, on a note of metoikesis. In this way, he utilized 
the archaic stylistic device of ring-composition to create a frame for 
what amounts to an essay on metoikesis as an Ionian response to 
Persian aggression. 

Another episode in which relocation figures as a structural 
element involves the decision of the Paionians to move back to their 
earlier home. These Thracian people had been forcibly removed to 
Phrygia by Darius because he coveted the industrious character of 
their women.? Later, as part of his plotting to bring about the Ionian 
Revolt, Aristagoras offered to help them to escape home, if they 
could make their own way to the coast. Despite the pursuit of Persian 
soldiers, and the pleas of Darius to return, they persevered in their 
efforts. At the coast, they were helped by the Chians, then by the 
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Lesbians, and finally they walked the remaining way home.? Their 
story again underlines the trauma of dislocation and the strength of 
home ties, while repeating the theme of relocation and freedom. Its 
structural importance consists in Herodotus’ use of the two parts of 
the Paionian story—their deportation and their return—to frame 
digressions on the early histories of Miletus, Sparta, and Athens, 
which he sets into the account of the development of the Ionian 
Revolt. 

A third and very significant point at which the complex of ideas 
involving metoikesis and freedom occurs is at the very end of 
Herodotus' work.!? 'The story returns to the early days of the first 
Persian king, Cyrus. One of his subjects suggests that the Persians 
should take advantage of their newly acquired power to move to a 
more fruitful and easier land. Cyrus advises against the suggestion, 
anachronistically citing an Hippocratic theory about the effects of 
climate on character: rugged lands produce brave men, easy lands 
seldom produce good warriors. The Persians accept Cyrus’ advice, 
and choose to continue to live in a poor land and be rulers, rather 
than to move to a more fruitful land and be slaves to others. 

This anecdote was at one time considered inappropriate as an 
ending for the Histories, and the work was considered unfinished, !! 
but attention to archaic style and patterns of composition has revealed 
the numerous ways in which the anecdote reflects back, in ring- 
composition style, to earlier parts of the work.'* These tend to 


? Hdt. 5.98 

10 Hdt. 9.122 

11 U, von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, 1 (Berlin 1893) 26— 
27; Jacoby, s. v. "Herodotus," RE 2 (1918) 372—79. 

12 G. Rawlinson saw a reference to the beginning of the work, History of 
Herodotus,* 4 (London 1880) ad 9.122; Macan, in the spirit of the composition question, 
believed the ending caused Herodotus to go back and rework the beginning with 
more material on Cyrus, Herodotus. The Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Books, 1 (London 
1908) pt. 2, 828. H. Bischoff saw a reference to 1.5 and 1.71, Der Warner bei Herodot 
(Marburg 1932) 78—83; J. L. Myres to 1.95, 1.125-26, Herodotus, Father of History 
(Chicago 1971, repr. of 1953 ed.) 299-300; H. R. Immerwahr to 1.125—26, Form and 
Thought in Herodotus (Cleveland 1966) 43, 146—47 and n. 191; K. von Fritz to 9.82 and 
1.155—56, Die griechische Geschichtschreibung, 1 (Berlin 1967) 601—603; A. Lesky to 7.8, 
or "the very beginning,” A History of Greek Literature, tr. J. Willis and C. de Heer (New 
York 1966) 84; I. Beck to 1.32, Die Ringkomposition bei Herodot (New York 1971) 84; 
see most recently T. Krischer, "Herodotus' Schlusskapitel, seine Topik und seine 
Quellen," Eranos 72 (1974) 93—100. 
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reinforce each other, showing that Herodotus sought closure of his 
work not with a single backward tie, but with a many-stranded 
complex of interconnections. As Rawlinson so aptly put it, “the end 
is brought back into connection with the beginning—the tail of the 
snake is curved round into his mouth.” +° One of the clearest of these 
backward ties is with the beginning of Book 7, when Xerxes was 
prodded to undertake the conquest of Greece by Mardonius, who 
tempted him by extolling the fruitfulness and excellent soil of Europe. 

In this closing anecdote the advice to relocate was not presented 
as the counsel of wisdom. It was not the man suggesting relocation, 
Artembares, but the man rejecting it, Cyrus, who filled the role of 
the wise man. Xerxes, however, was not so wise. He succumbed to 
the temptation offered by Mardonius, and his policy of imperial 
expansion into better lands ultimately led to the defeat of the Persians 
by the Greeks. Thus Herodotus ends his work by suggesting in the 
Cyrus anecdote the answer to the question with which he began: 
Why did the war start? 

We have seen that Herodotus placed metoikesis at three central 
points in the structure of his story—in the first book, at the first 
hostile confrontation between Persians and Greeks; in the 5th book, 
as the Ionian Revolt brewed; and at the very close of the work. In 
each case, he stressed it by the device of ring composition. Moreover, 
in each case he linked it with the concept of freedom, and made the 
issue of freedom, rather than an easier and richer life, the key to 
the morally correct choice. The question is, Why did metoikesis so 
draw his attention? 

The answer is suggested when we consider the role which he 
portrays metoikesis as playing in the war itself. It first became a 
factor when the Athenians themselves had to decide how to meet 
the Persian threat. The first advice of Delphi was metoikesis: “flee 
to the ends of the earth, leaving your homes and city ...” (7.140). 
For archaic Delphi, this was an unusually clear statement. Neverthe- 
less, as was shown in the case of the citizens of Cyme who asked 
Didyma whether or not to give up the suppliant Pactyes (1.159), 
apparently clear advice by an oracle did not always mean what it 

seemed to mean, Archaic oracles, in fact, often provided only the--—- 
basis upon which human ingenuity had to work. In this case, human 


13 N. 12 above. 
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reluctance to accept the apparently clear statement of despair led 
the Pythia to provide a second oracle, suggesting that safety might 
be found behind wooden walls.!* 

This Delphic response gave rise to a lively debate in Athens. 
Two interpretations of the oracle's advice dominated the discussion: 
some saw the wooden walls as the Acropolis, and others as the ships. 
But on either interpretation, the oracle still seemed to foretell defeat 
at sea at Salamis. It was Themistocles who intervened to point out 
that the words, "Divine Salamis" did not in fact augur defeat, and 
who saw that the interpretation of the walls as ships could promise 
victory. He won the day against the chresmologues, who advocated 
metoikesis (it is noteworthy that Herodotus does not attribute this 
defeatist policy to any Athenians except the chresmologues: the 
demos in general is portrayed as supporting resistance, either by 
land or by sea). 

While Themistocles successfully resisted the chresmologues' 
advice to relocate, he himself soon made use of the idea in the form 
of the threat which Herodotus credits with preventing the retreat of 
the other Greeks to the isthmus (8.62): if the Greeks would not agree 
to make a stand at Salamis, the Athenians would move in a body to 
Siris in southern Italy. Reactions by modern scholars to the story of 
Themistocles’ threat have been mixed since Beloch launched a full- 
scale attack against it as anachronistic, reflecting the colonization of 
Thurii in southern Italy by the Athenians in the mid-fifth century.!? 
Pais long ago argued plausibly, however, that events in mid-fifth 
century, far from being projected back to 480, presupposed that 
Athenian claims in the area were long-standing.!? Moreover, Macan, 
in defending the story, cited evidence for Themistoclean interest in 
the west: the names of his daughters, Italia and Sybaris;! his 


14 Hdt. 7.140—148. Fontenrose considers these responses as “dubious at best," 
on the grounds that they do not fit the criteria of an historical response which he 
established (these, however, were derived from the late responses), The Delphic Oracle 
(Berkeley 1978) 124—28; R. Crahay explains the responses rationalistically, but regards 
them as published and believed in Athens, La littérature oraculaire chez Hérodote (Paris 
1956) 295—304. 

!5 Beloch, "Siris," Hermes 29 (1884) 604—610; he was followed by R. Crahay, La 
littérature oraculaire chez Hérodote (Paris 1956) 142 and notes 2 and 4; Ehrenberg, "The 
Foundation of Thurii," AJP 69 (1948) 156; and J. Perret, Siris (Paris 1941) 120—130. 

16 E. Pais, Ancient Italy, tr. C. D. Curtis (Chicago 1908) 67-86, esp. 75. 

17 Plut. Them. 32. 
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relationship with Hiero;!? and his interest in Corcyra.!? Macan also 
stressed the earlier relocations, which created a climate in which 
metoikesis was a reasonable and believable course of action.*? The 
strongest argument for the reality of the threat, however, lies in the 
fact that Herodotus makes the rejection of relocation by the Athenians 
the key reason for the victory of the Greeks at 7.139. 

Metoikesis appears once more in the story of the war, at the 
very end of the united Greek action. After the sea victory at Mycale, 
a conference was held at Samos on the question of how to protect 
the Ionian Greeks from a continuing Persian threat. The Spartans 
suggested expelling the Medizing Greeks from their port cities, and 
relocating the Ionians in those cities. It was only the vigorous 
objections of the Athenians which prevented this plan from being 
adopted.” Although Herodotus is not explicit in making the point, 
his audience would have been well aware that this decision prepared 
the way for the subsequent development of the Delian League, and, 
as they saw it, Athen’s role as the guardian of Greek freedom. 

Herodotus portrays the refusal of the Athenians to relocate, 
and Themistocles’ successful use of a threat to do so, as crucial 
elements leading up to the turning point of the war, the great Greek 
victory at Salamis. Moreover, he has made use of the dramatic story 
about Themistocles in confrontation with the Spartan commander 
in order to stress the voluntary nature of the Athenian decision to 
remain and fight, rather than to move away. He specifically argues 
that this decision was, in fact, the salvation of Greece. Had the 
Athenians abandoned Greece, the other Greeks, deprived of the 
major part of their fleet, must have lost their freedom and fallen 
under Persian domination.?? 


18 Plut. Them. 24—25. 

1? Plut. Them. 24; Thuc. 1.136. 

20 Macan (n. 12 above) 2, p. 289 and ad 8.62. W. W. How and J. Wells, A 
Commentary on Herodotus, (Oxford 1928) ad 8.62; and C. Highett, Xerxes’ Invasion of 
Greece (Oxford 1963) 204, see arguments on both sides. Others accept the story as 
historical: Immerwahr (n. 12 above) 217—18, and Myres (n. 12 above) 264. 

^! Hdt. 9.106. Again, reaction to this story has been mixed. The extremes are — — 
: — represented -by Macan, who rejected' it (i. 12 above) ad 9.196; and von Fritz, who | 
considered it an important link in the chain of events leading up to the Athenian 
hegemony, a link missing in Thucydides, and therefore all the more important for its 
occurrence in Herodotus (n. 12 above) 1, 601—603. 

?? Hdt. 7.139. 
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The fact that Herodotus saw the Athenian rejection of their 
own metoikesis as the key to Greek victory and the salvation of Greek 
freedom, suggests why he raised the issue of metoikesis and freedom 
at important points in his story, and stressed it by ring composition. 
In this way he underlined and celebrated the Athenian achievement 
in the style of his own day. The closing Cyrus anecdote serves as a 
final reminder of this achievement and of Herodotus' message. While 
Cyrus had at first wisely rejected a move to more fruitful lands, later 
he, and his successors, in their desire to possess new territories (and 
especially the rich lands of the Ionians), undermined the fighting 
spirit of their own people, and themselves turned to hybris. Thus 
they lost the war to the rugged mainland Greeks, led by the Athenians 
who had been content to stay and defend their own poor land rather 
than to sail off to a life of ease and abundance in southern Italy. 


NANCY DEMAND 
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HOMERIC AAHP 


Six times Homer uses the word 8àfjp ‘husband’s brother’, and 
each time it is spoken by Helen. Elsewhere in the Greek lexicon, this 
kinship term is also exceedingly rare; during the period after Homer, 
6àp was employed only half the number of times that it occurs in 
epic diction. Two of these three later occurrences are in late inscrip- 
tions from Asia Minor; only once is Sap used by a classical Attic 
author, Menander. Additionally, ‘husband’s brother’ is a term limited 
to one side of the family, unlike most Greek kinship terms, which 
reflect the bilateral nature of the classical Greek Eskimo-type kinship 
system, e.g., @eiog ‘uncle, father’s brother or mother’s brother’. 
Consequently, Sap represents an isolate in Greek kinship terminol- 
ogy, the synchronic mark of a relic word. There are clear cognates 
in six other branches—Baltic (Lith. dzeveris, Latv. diéveris), Slavic 
(OCS déveri, SC djevér, Pol. dziewierz, R. dever’, Indo-Iranian (Oln. 
devár-), Armenian (taigr), Germanic (OE idcor, OFr. taker, OHG 
zeihhur) and Italic (Lat. /zutr) —all of which diachronically corroborate 
the status of 5arjp. These facts have been agreed upon since Delbrück 
first reconstructed *daiver as ‘husband’s brother’ (1889). However, 
the vocalism of the Greel long à—an obviously later, secondary 
development since the vowel does not participate in the raising of 
prehistoric *à to n in Attic-Ionic—has proven difficult to reconcile 
with the diphthong *[ai] that is attested in the cognates from all 
branches but Greek. 

The Baltic diphthong ze reflects *[ai] as in giédras ‘clear’ (cf. Gk. 
paidspéc). Similarly, OCS déveri and its congeners show the Slavic 
monophthongal reflex č as in OCS lévii "left < *(s)lai-uo- (cf. Gk. 
Aaigés) just as Old Indic e reflects *[ai] in edhas ‘kindling’ (cf. Gk. 
aliĝos). The Germanic sound represented by the correspondence 
between OE à and OHG «e also reflects PIE *[ai] as in OE dd and 
OHG ett ‘pyre’. The low vowel of OFr. taker represents the retraction 
of *a (later e) before a back vowel (van Helten 1889, 21) that has 
been generalized throughout the paradigm. Armenian taigr still 
preserves the original Indo-European diphthong, as in aic ‘goat’ (cf. 
“Gk ai)  — 9 ix i EL pus 
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At first it appears that Lat. levir joins Greek in diverging from 
the Indo-European diphthong, but the Latin word probably reflects 
internal Italic developments. The change of *d to / is attested in 
OLat. dacruma beside classical lacrima. Both the changes of *[ai] to e 
and *[é] to ? are found in Umbrian (Buck 1928, 33, 44) and seem to 
have occurred in Aequian and Marsian as well. Therefore, despite 
its unusual form, Lat. /evir can be derived from a protoform with 
common Indo-European *([ai]. 

In view of the powerful evidence for a Proto-Indo-European 
diphthong *[ai] in the word for ‘husband’s brother’, traditional Indo- 
Europeanists have sought to derive the Greek long monophthong à 
from an earlier *m. Brugmann (1916, 1.182) claimed that dasjp 
belonged to that class of Greek words in which a became à before 1, 
g, and a, an account which certainly explains later Attic forms such 
as Get ‘always’ beside Homeric aiei (1.e., *aigei), but the Attic sound- 
change that Brugmann described could only have occurred after the 
loss of digamma, a sound change that is too late for Homeric Greek, 
where intervocalic ¢ is regularly preserved. This situation results in 
a series of unmonophthongized Homeric or Epic forms beside well 
known Attic forms, e.g., Hmc. aletóç ‘eagle’ (O 247) beside Attic 
Gerdc. Because 84 àfp occurs twice as often in Homer as in all other 
sources (most of which are also non-Attic), ascribing the attested 
monophthongs to Attic influence seems a dubious account, especially 
when it is remembered that late forms such as Ge( are found only 
three times in both epics (M 211, P 648, and o 379). It is highly 
unlikely that so archaic a word as 6afjp would exhibit thorough-going 
Attic monophthongization which Brugmann demonstrated for clas- 
sical Greek when candidates like aletóg, KAaiets and adiei (all of whose 
Attic counterparts [aetéc, KAGetc, and def] are amply attested) are 
virtually unaffected. Therefore, Brugmann was mistaken in including 
darjp among the words showing Attic monophthongization of earlier 
à before 1, s, and a. The explanation of the vocalism of Sarjp must 
refer to the time when the Homeric text was composed, a time when 
a was yet unmonophthongized before any vowels. 

Despite this problem, later scholars have offered makeshift 
refinements of the same chronologically deficient effort. Wordick 
(1970, 219) merely claimed that oi contracted to à before e, a statement 
that is patently untrue when compared to Homeric examples in 
which œ occurs before e, e.g., oxaóg ‘left side’ < *oxargds (cf. Lat. 
scaeuus). Burrow (1973, 141) and Huld (1979, 199) are among many 
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who have cavalierly derived the attested Greek form from a hypo- 
thetical *6mzrjp. Such reconstructions fail to account for the Greek 
evidence, and with such protoforms as *daiuer- for Proto-Indo- 
European, the occlusion of the Germanic forms is not satisfactorily 
explained, as Szemerényi noted (1977, 87). | 

However, an explanation of the Germanic occlusion based on 
the laryngeal theory, a modern version of Saussure's thesis of 
coefficients sonantiques, has also been pressed into service to explain 
the aberrant vocalism of Greek. Following Lehmann (1952), Winter 
accounted for the Germanic forms by positing a laryngeal, citing 
examples such as OE cuic 'alive' where a Germanic short vowel plus 
velar stop corresponds to long vowel plus [w] elsewhere, e.g., OIn. 
jivá-, Lat. uiuus, Lith. gjvas, OSC Zvi (1965, 198). Unfortunately, 
most versions of the laryngeal theory view a-vocalism skeptically, and 
both Lehmann and Winter attempted to explain the a-vocalism from 
the laryngeal, a position which merely confused the issues. Lehmann 
assumed (1952, 50—51) a variation between the "reduced" and e- 
grade vocalism so that *d,Xywer > *daywer > PG *taiwVr but *deXywer 
> *daXywer > *daXwer by monophthongization of long diphthongs 
> PG *takVr by Verscharfung. The attested forms, reflecting PG 
*taikVr, represent a conflation with the vocalism of the reduced- 
grade and the consonantism of the full-grade. 

Werner Winter (1965, 198) found Lehmann’s account, partic- 
ularly the early monophthongization while the laryngeal was still 
present, unacceptable and instead proposed that the forms arose 
from developments of the Indo-European zero- and full-grades. PIE 
*dXywer- > by metathesis *dyXwer > PG *tikVr- while PIE *deXywr- 
> *daywr- > PG *tayur. For Winter, PG *taikVr is a conflation of the 
consonantism of the zero-grade and the vocalism of the full grade, 
the exact opposite of Lehmann’s account. 

Neither of these explanations is convincing. Both depend upon 
conflation of reflexes of different ablaut grades, yet unlike ‘husband’s 
brother’s wife’ for which there are both full- (Gk. eivétynp and Lith. 
jénte) and zero-grades (Oln. yatár- and Lith. dialect inte) attested, 


simple diphthong or a monophthong that can be easily derived from 
an original *[ai]. The unsupported "long" diphthong forms were 
reconstructed because, like many laryngealists, Lehmann and Winter 
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took a-vocalism as an indicator of a laryngeal. This restriction is an 
unnecessary complication. 

When Saussure (1879, 135) first proposed the laryngeal theory, 
Indo-European vocalism was poorly understood and had only re- 
cently liberated itself from Schleicher’s uniform reconstruction of *a 
for all but obvious cases of *2 and *u. As a result, Saussure still 
designated the front timbred vowel *a; rather than *e, and he never 
fully accepted Brugmann’s distinction of *o from *a. In the same 
spirit, Sweet (1880, 156) suggested that Brugmann's *a; was pho- 
netically [æ] and *ae was [^]. Meillet (1937, 99) inherited this early 
uncertainty about *a and hardened it into skepticism; but his reason- 
ing on a’s status is far from cogent. Meillet offered three justifications 
for questioning the existence of *a, none of them substantial. He 
defined *a as 


une troisiéme voyelle bréve, plus rare, et qui ne joue pas de róle dans 
les alternances employées en morphologie, 


but the fact that Proto-Indo-European laterals show similar circum- 
scription in desinences did not cause Meillet to doubt the existence 
of PIE */. The second point noted by Meillet was that the reflex of 
*a was 


distinct de *o seulement en grec, en italique, en celtique et en arménien 
(il faut ajouter le tokharien). 


To Meillet, the greater number of languages in which *a was not 
distinguished from *o indicated the secondary nature of *a, but he 
did not consider that the noncontiguous distribution of these reflexes 
argued for *a's original status. The distinction was lost precisely in 
a widespread contiguous central area that marks a region of inno- 
vation, not conservation. Finally, Meillet noted that 


La voyelle *a se trouve notamment dans des mots de caractére 
populaire, technique ou affectif. 


Such broad, undefined categories leave little residue with which to 
test Meillet's hypothesis; nevertheless, if "populaire" is intended to 
mean “lower class" rather than “commonplace,” it is hard to imagine 
why *dakru ‘tear’ would be either technical or confined to a particular 
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social stratum; while *iag-, ‘sacrifice’, may involve technicalities, the 
basic conception is not really a technical one. 

When the weaknesses of Meillet's reasoning are compared to 
the fundamental words with a-vocalism, particularly those in which 
archaic *a is being replaced by later *e such as large (in the west— 
Olr. maige and Lat. mag-nus, in the north—Lith. máZas [here it means 
'small' by semantic transfer], Alb. madh in the Balkans, and in the 
far east — TA mak, TB māka), there seems to be no cogent reason to 
doubt that a-vocalism was a feature of the earliest layers of Indo- 
European vocabulary. As such, an archaic kinship term like ‘husband’s 
brother’ is precisely the place where a-vocalism may be expected to 
be preserved. When these facts are accepted, the laryngeal may be 
placed where the Germanic Verscharfung and Baltic-Slavic accen- 
tuation indicate, after the palatal semivowel and before the labial 
one. The proper Proto-Indo-European reconstruction for ‘husband’s 
brother’ is *dazHuer-. 

As in OE cwic ‘alive’ < *g";H-uo-, the sequence *-Hu(')- was 
occluded to a voiceless velar stop before the regular intersyllabic loss 
of laryngeals, a feature that Germanic shares with Baltic, Slavic, and 
Armenian so that OE tācor, Lith. d?everis, OCS dévert and Arm. taigr 
regularly reflect PIE *datHuer- just as dohtor, dukté, diisti, and dustr 
reflect *dhugE, ter-. In Baltic and Slavic, the r-stem has become an i- 
stem, while the occlusion of intervocalic *u to g in Armenian after 
the loss of the laryngeal is regular. 

The simplification of a laryngeal (neogrammarian schwa) after 
i-diphthongs is typical of Old Indic, and devár- « *daiHuer- is merely 
another example to be added to the list given by Wackernagel (1896, 
1.82). Latin lévir is probably a dialectal variation of *daever, which 
would be the regular development of *daiver, the expected result 
from loss of intervocalic yod of *dajiver, the regular Italic reflex of 
PIE *daiHuer-. 

Greek also lost intervocalic yod so that the textual Sarjp which 
stands for Homeric *8a¢rjp must have a long à from the contraction 
of identical short vowels after the loss of yod. Identical vowel 
contraction in Greek establishes the identity of the lost laryngeal as 
*A1, probably a voiceless pharyngeal fricative in Proto-Indo-Euro- 
» pean. The Homeric contraction is identical with that seen in tpets 
‘three’ which scans as a monosyllable in Homer, e.g., I 144 


le DE S ES 


m 
tpets Sé uot elon Oóyotpec évi (h)peyape Íónükxo. 
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The Homeric contraction is a development not shared with later 
West Greek dialects, such as Cretan, which preserve the hiatic vowels 
as in :péeg (Buck 1955, 39). Because neither the long à of 8arjp < 
*Saenp < PIE *daiA,uer- nor the spurious diphthong of tpeis partic- 
ipates in the Attic-Ionic fronting of original *à and the lowering of 
original *& to n, the Homeric innovations in both words must postdate 
the evolution of these specifically Attic-Ionic characteristics and 
provide another slender but useful clue to the date of the composition 
of the Homeric epics: after the loss of Mycenaean and Proto-Greek 
intervocalic yod and the advent of the fronting of *ā and the lowering 
of *ë but before the general loss of f. Thus, the etymology of 5da:jp 
from PIE *daiA,uer- not only enables us to specify the nature and 
position of the Indo-European laryngeal more clearly but also gives 
another reference point for the evolution of the Homeric dialect. 


MARTIN E. HULD 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, Los ANGELES 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 
Ennius’ Annales: Innovation and Continuity 


The debt of the literary historian seeking enlightenment about Ennius 
in the earlier part of our century to F. Leo, E. Norden and F. Skutsch is 
incalculable, particularly if he were an anglophone previously left to the 
mercies of Wight Duff. Now Otto Skutsch, learned son of a learned father, 
has crowned a lifetime of devotion to Ennian studies with a text of and 
massive and detailed commentary on the Annales, clearly destined to be the 
standard treatment of its theme for years to come. 

Ennius deserves such scrutiny. At least two recent books have in their 
titles described Augustan poets as “Hellenistic.” This absurdity is combated 
by common sense and Eduard Fraenkel (Kleine Beitrüge zur klassischen Philologie 
II, p. 583), a powerful if sometimes fortuitous alliance. It is also combated 
by the study of the bizarre amalgam and oddity (to a Hellenistic taste) of 
Ennius’ Annales, in which the historical epic is combined (“contaminated”) 
with “Callimachean” (Sk.’s adjective for Ennius, p. 179) flummery, satiric 
self-revelation (Sk., p. 451), tragic oneiromantics (Sk., p. 193), tragi-comic 
repartee from the lips of a murderous brother (nec pol homo quisquam, Sk. 
I.1, v. 94) and comic onomatopoeia (Sk., p. 608 on fr. 451) in a quite novel 
and yet for the Roman carnivalesque and theatrical temperament quite 
characteristic way. All this was offered to the Roman reader, not as a spoof, 
but as the ultimately serious recasting, in the wake of Naevius’ Bellum 
Punicum, of a major national theme that would ultimately demand attention 
from Virgil. 

Ennius is aware of the bias of his own civilization. What Greek city was 
founded as the prize of an agon between two contending brothers? How 
different, for example, the story of the contest between Athene and Poseidon 
at the founding of Athens. By contrast, at the taking of the omens by 
Romulus and Remus (Sk. 77—83) we are soon in the Circus. The initial 
certabant is characteristic of the poet (cf. 193, 262: in 464 it is used in final 
position in another Circus image), who will eventually see himself as an 
Olympic horse (522-23): 


Certabant Urbem Romam Remoramne vocarent. 
Omnibus cura viris uter esset induperator. 


OTTO Sxutscu, Editor. The Annals of Quintus Ennius. Introduction and 
Commentary. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1985. Pp. xviii + 848. 
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Expectant veluti, consul quom mittere signum 

Volt, omnes avidi spectant ad carceris oras, 80 
Quam mox emittat pictis e faucibus currus: 

Sic expectabat populus—atque ore timebat — 

Rebus utri magni victoria sit data regni. 


In transcribing the text rather differently from Skutsch, I have 
ventured to capitalize Urbem in 77, and to punctuate after veluti in 79, to 
make clear that the subject of the ‘quom’ clause is emphatically placed first. 
With Ennius' consul quom, consules ... cum in Livy 30.1 may be compared: 
Ennius is later quoted by Livy in this book. Since the sense of 80 is complete 
at oras, a comma is needed to show that 81 represents an epexegetical 
development of the sense. This makes it clearer that the subject of emitiat in 
81 is the personified carcer. The indirect question in 83 is triggered by 
expectabat, and so atque ore timebat must be indicated as parenthetic (by the 
construction noted for Greek and German in Wilamowitz's note on Euripides, 
Heracles 222, and indirectly for Latin by Sk. himself on 190. For Latin, 
Wilamowitz refers to Lachmann on Propertius 4.3). Rebus is a dative with sit 
data, and utri probably a more loosely attached dativus commodi (though there 
is more to be said: cf. E. Lófstedt, Syntactica 1, p. 221, note. Utrique at least 
is already being replaced as a dative by utriusque in inscriptions from Pompeii. 
There was confusion, and Ennius might have meant his utri as genitive). 

I have also restored fictis in 81 for the conjectured pictos accepted by 
Sk. Pictos is rejected by J. Humphrey, Roman Circuses (London 1986), p. 138, 
who observes that there is no evidence that the chariots were painted in the 
colors of the factions, as originally suggested by Alan Cameron when the 
conjecture was made (and discolor agmen in Ovid Am. 3.2.78 is if anything 
evidence to the contrary, since it so obviously refers to the riders). Humphrey 
takes oras carceris as ‘the boundaries of the starting gates’, unlike Sk., who 
thinks that the carcer is to be distinguished from the carceres as a name for 
the whole starting area, although elsewhere he is quite ready to invoke 
metrical constraint in explaining the use of singular for plural (e.g., on silvai 
— arborum in fr. 179, p. 343). The pictae fauces are the wooden valvae, 
released to allow the riders to begin their headlong course. The primitive 
personification of the door (see Fraenkel on Agamemnon 1291, and his 
Elementi plautini, p. 99, n. 1) is noteworthy, and explains why Ovid describes 
the carcer as sacer (Am. 3.2.9). It disgorges the chariots into a religious 
freedom. 

Victoria fits very well into this context, since it was ultimately a terminus 
technicus for the chariot.victories won. by imperial-inspiration. The theme;- -- 
recently expounded by M. McCormick in his Eternal Victory (Cambridge/Paris 
1986), is as old as the coins of Gelo of Syracuse (C. M. Kraay, Greek Coins 
and History, p. 29), and Plato knows the image of the "chariot of state" (Ref. 
8.566d). There is also Etruscan influence (e.g., Livy 1.35.9: Humphrey, pp. 
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12—17). Roman civilization was extraordinarily retentive of these borrowed 
ideas over the centuries. Byzantine consular diptychs (e.g., those of Areo- 
bindus, cos. 506; Anastasius, cos. 517) show their heroes precisely in the act 
of dropping the mappa, giving what Ennius calls the signum. It was evidently 
an important moment in the ratification of their claims to office. A late fifth 
century A.D. standing statue of Flavius Palmatus in the Museum at Aphrodisias 
shows him holding the mappa as a sign of his authority as governor, and in 
his Catalogue of the recent traveling exhibition on Süleyman the Magnificent 
Dr. Esin Atil reminded us (p. 201) that this particular heir to Byzantium was 
often shown holding just such a handkerchief on official occasions, even in 
portraits of the sixteenth century (see further his note 61). Ennius’ volt 
therefore (80), in jolting enjambement like this, and following the emphati- 
cally placed consul, cannot be dismissed as a convenient device to secure a 
“handy dactyl” in the fifth foot of the previous hexameter (Sk., p. 229). The 
British tradition of verse composition, satirically described by Aldous Huxley 
as the compelling of Eton schoolboys to spend the whole of every Tuesday 
trying to find a dactylic word for a cow, really seems to have made a convert 
here. It is of course a terminus technicus of the legally binding will of a Roman 
magistrate, and then more generally extended (cf. Lewis & Short, s.v. 1.A.1.b, 
“of the wishes of those that have a right to command”). It still survives in 
the consent of the newly elected cardinal to accept the papacy (his “Volo” 
puts an end to the election) and in the Normal French of the Royal Assent 
making bills law in the British Parliament: La Reine le veult. 

Volt then already sets us in the Roman world of law and res publica 
even before Rome is founded. Ennius sees Romulus as an imperator starting 
the /udi. It is significant that his patron M. Fulvius Nobilior was the first to 
introduce both athletics and even the venatio to the Roman public (Livy 
39.22.2). Frr. 69—70 ("Romulus and Remus at sport with their shepherd 
companions," Sk., p. 218: see also pp. 241—42 on I. li, where however curru 
should be retained) may therefore be loaded. Ludicre in 69 is certainly a 
word of increasing importance in Roman culture. But the poet looks even 
further ahead. Unus in the prophecy of Romulus' future godhead (Unus erit 
quem tu tolles in caerula caeliltempla, 54—55) may be compared with the remark 
put elsewhere by Ennius into the Elder Scipio's mouth: mi soli caeli maxima 
porta patet. He uses the same "Romulean" adjective of Fabius Maximus (Unus 
homo nobis cunctando restituit rem, 363). Ennius' unus and induperator of Romulus 
already anticipate Catullus’ imperator unice addressed to Julius Caesar (29.11; 
cf. 54.7) as part of what may be seen as triumphalis licentia; and, again in 
Byzantium, the Acclamation of the Greens addressed to Justinian: uóve àyaðé: 
cf. P. Maas, "Metrische Akklamationen der Byzantiner," Byz. Zeit. 21 (1912), 
pp. 28ff. and, in general, E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, p. 245, n. 1; O. Weinreich, 
Menekrates Zeus und Salmoneus (Stuttgart 1933), pp. 6—8, 49 (on the Athenian 
hymn to Demetrius Poliorcetes), and my article in ICS 8 (1983), pp. 173ff. 
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Eig ... &ya8ég (NT Matt. 19:17), echoing the Hebrew ekhad in the Shema 
Israel, makes a startling contrast. 

This is not idle antiquarianism. E. Kornemann remarked that the Elder 
Scipio was the ancestor of later dictators and tyrants: “From Scipio to Sulla 
and Caesar a straight line leads, and it ends in the Principate and Dominate 
of the Empire” (Römische Geschichte,* 1, p. 253 [my trans.]. But Ennius 
fostered all this: see my articles in Greece & Rome 10 (1963), 12 (1965), 14 
(1967), my Augustus and the New Poetry (1967), pp. 61ff., and my review of 
Ennius (Fondation Hardt 17), ed. O. Skutsch, in CJ 67.4 (1974), p. 233. In 
his epic, the dark screen of the past is illumined and overlaid by a superior 
imperial and despotic present. At the literary level, this is the technique of 
“flash-forward” that later makes Ilia’s. dream. (Sk. I.xxix) do duty for the 
reality of her rape by Mars. At the level of political ideas, it is something 
that was to have a rather more sinister history ("Ein Volk, ein Reich, ein 
Führer"). None of this receives any comment. 

This shifting Ennian perspective, later deployed by Virgil, explains 
why another conjecture is unnecessary. The claim to poetic fame (Sk. 12— 
13) is given to Ennius himself (contra F. Skutsch); and Warmington's revival 
of Ian. Dousa's emendation cluebunt is accepted for the transmitted cluebant 
(Sk. 13) because Homer "cannot use a past tense in speaking of the fame of 
his poetry" (p. 168). But this quite overlooks the tendency of Roman writers 
to project themselves into their readers' time-frame (the "epistolary imper- 
fect," for example). Even in Greek the same shift occurs, and explains why 
Jortin's conjecture of a future tense at Euripides Hippolytus 33 (defended by 
W. S. Barrett) is mistaken, particularly as it too replaces an idiomatic imperfect 
(cf. Ennius' own perhibebant, Sk. 20). Every student of Hebrew, or of the 
Apocalypse of St. John the Divine, will remember how appropriate these tense 
changes are to visionary discourse: in Euripides, that of Aphrodite; in 
Ennius, of a visitor from the world of the dead. 

Ennius opening dream, from which the claim to fame is taken, is 
associated by Sk. with the opening of Callimachus' Aetia (cf. fr. 7.13—14, Pf.). 
There may be a great deal more of which we are simply unaware. Lloyd- 
Jones and Parsons (Supplementum Hellenisticum, pp. 493—94) discuss an elegiac 
epigram honoring Ptolemy IV Philopator (221—05 s.c.) in which tantalizingly 
we read both of "Homer" and a "dream" in subsequent lines (2—3). The 
editors remark (p. 494): "eadem fere aetate Homerus et Ennium poetam in somnio 
docebat, Ann. fr. 5—6 Vahlen." Sk. makes no mention of this poem. According 
to him, Ennius is "breaking away from the Callimachean ban on the imitation 
__ of Homer” (p.. 148). But-this really is-crambe repetita! Callimachus had-of - -- 
course imitated Homer in the Hecale (Pfeiffer on fr. 239), and the “ban” was 
rather on the pseudo-Homeric use of epic cliché to glorify the mighty, as 
the preface to the Aetia explains (vv. 2—4). D. L. Page has a good example 
of the kind of thing Callimachus objected to as it was repeated over the 
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centuries: Select Papyri III: Literary Papyri, Poetry, pp. 590—95; see also Lloyd- 
Jones and Parsons, op. cit. p. 362, no. 764. 'The epic poetess Aristodama of 
Smyrna was honored by the city of Lamia in 218-17 s.c. (during Ennius’ 
lifetime therefore) for “worthily commemorating the nation of the Aetolians 
and the People's ancestors" (SIG? 532). 

Ennius was perfectly aware of Callimachus' real position on all this, 
and at one time had been careful to heed it, since he translated the Hedypatheia 
of Archestratus which began with a spoof of Herodotus (Lloyd-Jones and 
Parsons, p. 47, no. 132: cf. Call. fr. 436 Pf.), thus parodying the Persica of 
Choerilus of Samos, obliquely rejected both by Callimachus in the Aetia- 
preface (vv. 13—16) and by Aristotle (Poetics 1451b2 'Hpo6óxov). When he 
eventually came to take up what the Lamians and many other Greeks 
considered quite a legitimate genre, why not simply dismiss Callimachus? K. 
Ziegler explained the virtues of the Hellenistic historical epic in 1934 (Das 
Hellenistische Epos), and in 1966 unrepentantly added an Appendix applying 
his criteria to Ennius; and R. Haussler has devoted two substantial volumes 
(Das historische Epos der Griechen und Römer bis Vergil, 1976; Das historische Epos 
von Lucan bis Silius und seine Theorie, 1978) to tracing its course both in Greece 
and Rome. Catullus, the translator of the Berenikes Plokamos, is the undying 
enemy of the Annales Volusi. Accius impudently (more suo) called what looks 
suspiciously like his version of the Aetia "Annales" (Buechner, Frag. poet. lat., 
p. 47, 3). This looks like a quite clear taking of sides. Why then did Ennius 
not so much disparage and reject Callimachus, as he did with Naevius later, 
as recast him? 

Sk. fudges this question, though the answer to it again confronts us 
with the central problem of the Roman, imperial, “contaminating” aesthetic. 
Even at the cost of flouting Greek taste completely, Ennius the history poet 
wanted to take over Callimachus the anti-history poet and Romanize him. 
His Annales were also an Aetia. This explains why Cato called his counter- 
vailing history of Rome Origines. Cato studiously rejected the personality cult 
of which Ennius was guilty, naming, for example, the bravest Carthaginian 
elephant, but not naming Roman generals (Nepos, Cato 3.4; Pliny, N.H. 8.5), 
and arguing nec temporis unius nec hominis esse constitutionem rei publicae (Cicero, 
De Rep. 2.37). This was not whimsy, but in the context of its time a polemic 
with Ennius' version of Roman “origins” (Aetia), and the first round in a 
battle that would ultimately drive Cato Uticensis to suicide. Ennius had 
written a monstrosity (well seen by Norden, Rómische Literaturgeschichte, p. 
16), a Homeric account of modern heroes which was also a national account 
of the origins of Roman society in Circus contest. But this chariot race would 
too quickly become a fratricidal gladiatorial combat. Cicero sees the end of 
the Republic in these terms (Phil. 3.35) and Horace would despairingly trace 
the Civil Wars to Romulus’ killing of his brother (Epodes 7.17—20). The 
theme is large, and takes in Virgil (saevit toto Mars impius orbe,/ut cum carceribus 
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sese effudere quadrigae, G. 1.511—12) and Statius. Cato Maior already saw it 
coming. In Rome, quite different here from the Hellenistic world, poetry 
has the habit of organically meshing with national life, and national life with 
poetry. 

Ennius' caim in his proem to be not a second Homer but Homer 
reincarnated is explained by Pythagorean ideas: somnia Pythagorea, Horace 
Ep. 2.1.52. The epigram quoted by Sk. however (p. 149) from the Anthology 
(7.75: cf. H. Fuchs, MH 12 [1955], p. 201), and attributed to him without 
comment to Antipater of Sidon, is tentatively attributed by Gow and Page 
to Antipater of Thessalonica (The Garland of Philip, 2, p. 77). It is theoretically 
possible that either Greek poet was influenced by Ennius, although the 
association of Stesichorus with Homer was already made by Simonides (Page, 
PMG 564). But when Plautus’ Chrysalus in the Bacchides (925ff.) compares 
his exploits with those of the Greeks in the Trojan War, and declares ego 
sum. Ulixes (940), ego Agamemno, idem Ulixes Lartius (946), ego occidi Troilum 
(960), must we not see a native Roman tendency at work quite independent 
of Greek philosophy? 

Ennius is doing seriously in the Annales what Plautus does humorously 
in his comedies, as is documented by Fraenkel at length in the first chapter 
of Elementi plautini in Plauto. He is proving what Polybius (1. 2) calls xijv 
'Popgaíov ónepoyjv. The whole Annales may be thought of as a gigantic 
noAtyyeveoía or metamorphosis, in which the superiority of the Romans to 
the Greek heroic past was demonstrated by a new and better Homer. Nescio 
quid maius nascitur Iliade. 

What Greek dare have made this claim? Yet, though so typically Roman 
as an artist, Ennius transmitted some new and alarming Greek ideas. This 
new and better Homer was at the service of grandees who expected nothing 
less than godhead. In caelum huius proavus Cato tollitur (Cic. Arch. 22: Sk. p. 
642) echoes Unus erit quem tu tolles in caerula caeliltempla, already noted in the 
prophecy of divinity for Romulus. Ennius had offered a theoretical basis for 
all this by translating the Sacred History of Euhemerus, assailed by Callimachus 
at the start of the Jamboi (fr. 191.10—11 Pf.: cf. Hy. 1.8—9). Musae . . . Olympum 
therefore in the proem carried quite definite promises (promissa, Horace Ep. 
2.1.52). Sk. rejects the suggestion that Olympum (1) is intended to contrast 
with Hesiod's Helicon (Theog. 2) as too subtle for Ennius (p. 147), although 
in the charged atmosphere of hostility between the Callimacheans and the 
Telchines one wonders if such a flagrant contradiction of the opening of 
the Aetia (fr. 2.1—2 Pf.) could be unintentional. He suggests on the other 

—- -----side that-Ennius'-Musae may not have~been in the first line of tlie epic ` 
(though cf. M. West’s note on Theogony 1), adducing Vida's Christiad as 
evidence (p. 144). Petrarch's Et mihi, Musa, virum referes (Africa 1) is unmen- 
tioned evidence tending to the contrary from a greater poet. In general, it 
is regrettable that so little is cited even by way of contrast from the Africa, 
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written by one who claimed to be velut Ennius alter (Africa 2.443), although 
we do hear (p. 352, n. 6) the triviality that Dante was wrong if he took dono 
as a noun (but did he?) in fr. 190. 

In any case, the proem naturalized Muses who were associated with 
Hercules by Fulvius Nobilior at Rome (templum Herculis Musarum, Sk., p. 
145), and Hercules, who had increasingly been seen by the Greeks as the 
primal athlete, had attained divinity after a lifetime of service to the common 
weal. This was familiar enough to Hellenistic Greeks—especially familiar on 
Calene ware from S. Italy in the third century according to G. Richter, 
Handbook of Greek Art, pp. 354—55 (and therefore in the region where Ennius 
was born)—but for a Roman magistrate it was a dangerous precedent. 
Plutarch tells us (Vit. Fab. Max. 22) that Fabius Maximus Cunctator (Ennius' 
unus homo) erected on the Capitol a colossal statue of Hercules rescued from 
Tarentum, and next to it an equestrian bronze statue of himself. Julius 
Caesar borrowed a horse of Alexander for his own equestrian statue (Statius 
Silvae 1.1.84—86). The evidence all tallies, but this was heady stuff for second 
century Rome. 

Moribus antiquis res stat Romana virisque (Sk. 156) in this respect is one 
of the most misleading tags commonly cited from the poem. The line seems 
to breathe the conservative spirit of the great days. Sk. calls attention (p. 
318) to the "inscription of L. Mummius," where the second hexameter begins 
moribus antiqueis. E. H. Warmington (Remazns of Old Latin, 4, p. 86, n. 4) and 
K. Latte (Römische Religionsgeschichte, p. 215) both report however that the 
stone actually says, not Mummius, but Munius (silently passed over by Sk.). 
The dedication is made to Hercules Victor, suggesting how Ennius was 
understood. In Idyll 17, Theocritus gives classic expression to this complex 
of ideas in Ptolemaic propaganda: èx naxépov olog pév Env veÀéoot péya Epyov/ 
AayeiSac IIxoAsgoto; (13—14). One of these naxépsc was Heracles (27). The 
complex persisted via Byzantium into medieval Russia: cf. A. Grabar, L'art 
de la fin de l'antiquité et du Moyen Age (Paris 1968), vol. 1, p. 320. 

Ennius need not have read Theocritus, since both poets were rehan- 
dling a topos, later found useful by an Augustus who may have owed his 
very title to the Annales: augusto imperio postquam incluta condita Roma est, Sk. 
fr. 155. Cf. Horace, Odes 4.4.25ff. (where we are again in Ennian territory: 
see Kiessling-Heinze on the vocative Roma and the use of testis); 4.8.30, 
impiger Hercules, where Ennius and Theocritus again meet; 4.9.13—28; Pro- 
pertius 3.1.25ff. (where Butler & Barber quote Theocritus 16.48ff.); K. F. 
Smith on Tibullus 1.4. 63ff. 

Eventually, for Claudian, Ennius is a Hellenistic eulogist (De cons. 
Stilich. 3, pref.; in general, Leo, Gesch. rém. Lit. 1, p. 158 and note 2). This 
is absurdly one-sided, but there is this element in the poet. Gow's commentary 
on Theocritus 16 notes how much this Hellenistic flattery of the great was 
in debt to Pindar, and in the first Nemean Teiresias related (67ff.) how 
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Heracles’ alliance with the gods would prepare the way for his entry to 
Olympus (not Helicon!) and marriage with Hebe, goddess of perpetual 
youth (cf. Theocr. 17.32). Ennius hails a Höra as the consort of Quirinus 
(Horamque Quirini, Sk. 100), and Nonius (120.1) explains that she was iuventutis 
dea (cf. Pindar Nem. 8.1). If for him Quirinus was the deified Romulus, we 
can see why the originally short first vowel of Hórá preserved by Ovid (Met. 
14.851), and in the name of the gens Hóratia, might become Hóramque (= 
“Opav te), the nearest approximation to Hebe possible within the Roman 
tradition. The subject of veneror in fr. I. ivi would then be Proculus Iulius. 
Thus the first book of Ennius' epic would have begun with the Muses and 
(a Hellenistically revamped) Homer, now translated to Rome; and concluded 
with. the -Roman Heracles, Romulus, now translated to heaven. Hercules 
Musarum indeed! 

If we are to emphasize the Hellenistic aspects of Ennius, all this 
provides the most useful approach. But Sk. will have none of it. He notes 
sympathetically (p. 246, n. 43) the suggestion that the identification Quirinus/ 
Romulus was first put about by Julius Caesar at the end of the fifties, 
presumably to enhance his own status. But this founders not only on the 
total silence in Cicero's letters about such an outrageous claim, but also on 
that of Catullus 29.5 (cinaede Romule), addressed to Caesar. Catullus guys 
Caesar/Romulus. What would he have said if Caesar had been trying to 
establish as something new the equation Caesar = Romulus = Quirinus? 
And how could Pompey, obliquely mentioned in the same poem, have 
accepted this innovation? It was only after Munda that the new Romulus, 
with his Remus now out of the way, went on to demand some of the 
appurtenances of his status, and then Cicero does protest about it (ad Att. 
12.45.2; 13.28.83, both written in May 45); and it was Mark Antony who 
completed the process of full deification (cf. Cic. Phil. 2.110, and E. Meyer, 
Caesars Monarchie und das Principat des Pompejus, pp. 447—48, 512-14). The 
use of quidam in Nat. Deor. 2.62:is a tenuous thread on which to hang a 
theory of Quirinus/Romulus allegedly originated by Caesar in the fifties, 
since that treatise is supposed to have been composed in 45, and J. B. Mayor 
and H. Rackham, for example, read quidem (no comment from Sk. on the 
text). Had the theory originated in the fifties as Caesarian propaganda, it 
would have had revolutionary implications quite hostile to Caesar's own 
efforts as late as 49 to patch things up with Pompey. And what an obstacle 
to this revisionist propaganda would have been offered by a well known 
passage of the Annales that, on Sk.s view, differentiated Romulus from 
Hercules/Hebe, all this (including Catullus 29) would have been a far less 
charged playing with old ideas. 

Another inscription (adduced by K. Büchner, Horaz [Wiesbaden 1962], 
"Altrómische und Horazische virtus," pp. 9—10; his discussion is basic) is 


- — = 
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relevant here. About 140, within a generation of Ennius’ death in 169, one 
of the Scipios is claiming: virtutes generis mieis moribus accumulavi. The Ho- 
merizing plural of virtus (= dpetai) in this hexameter, and the notion that 
mores can be added to the total of the past as a modern accomplishment, 
breathe the self-consciousness of an over-refined age, and show what Ennius 
did to the old simplicities. 

Cicero attests Ennius' criticisms of Naevius (Sk. 206—07). Whether 
Roman poetry could afford to surrender to Hellenistic eulogy of the mighty 
the right of Circus freedom claimed by Naevius (Libera lingua loquemur ludis 
Liberalibus) is, as was suggested above, another matter. The rejection of the 
Fauni vatesque, and their restoration to favor by the Augustans, is a quirk of 
Roman literary history. It has a curious corollary. Whereas the Iliad began 
by asking the Muse to "sing," and Callimachus in the Aetia-preface repeatedly 
defined poetry as "singing," Ennius' fr. 207 contains the only use of cano in 
the epic to survive, and is part of what is repudiated. If divum fempta cante 
in the Carmen Saliare does conceal canite, as Varro argued (Ling. Lat. 7.27: 
Buecheler, Frag. poet. lat. 1) we can understand what Ennius was hitting out 
against. There was in fact something sinister about cano in the Roman poetic 
tradition. Pacuvius remarks: ubi poetae pro sua parte falsa conficta canantíqui 
causam humilem. dictis amplant (Ribbeck, trag. 337—39; the passage has been 
butchered by the conjectures of those who will not study Latin usage); and 
Accius says of an advancing party of Gauls: Caleti voce canora/fremitu peragrant 
minitabiliter (praetext. 10—11: Ribbeck, trag. p. 327). Seneca may preserve 
some memory of this ill-omened keening: quid cum Ausonium dirae pesteslvoce 
canora mare mulcerent ..., Medea 355—56. Obviously in none of these cases 
are we concerned with simple "music." 

It seems clear that Pacuvius' canant cannot be anything but pejorative, 
and Accius' voce canora is hardly anything melodious. The expression is still 
used critically by Petronius, Satyr. 68.4 (barbaria). When Cato therefore 
claimed knowledge of an old practice at Rome of singing at banquets about 
the glorious deeds and manly exploits of the famous (canere ad tibiam clarorum 
virorum laudes atque virtutes, Cic. T. D. 4.2), if Cicero reports his language 
correctly, this was another anti-Ennian position, rescuing the cano contemp- 
tuously relegated by Ennius to unsophisticated poetry like that of Naevius, 
and redirecting his eulogies more safely to virtutes of the past. 

Roman poetry is not static. Silius Italicus could paradoxically call 
Ennius a vates (12.409). It was the Neoterics and, among their number, 
Lucretius (e.g., Parvus ut est cycni melior canor [4.910], where an epigram from 
the Greek Anthology [7.713] about Erinna is paraphrased) who would earlier 
sanitize cano, so that the vatic Virgil could use it at the start of the Aeneid, 
accepting and yet enlarging the Alexandrian achievement. Lucretius indeed 
could apply the verb to Ennius himself (1.117), but in a passage so heavily 
stylized by Alexandrian terms as to make its use for the restoration of Ennius' 
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own proem highly unreliable, although Sk. argues (p. 155) that Lucretius is 
following Ennius "very closely." Propertius adopts Lucretius' cecinit, when in 
his version of an inspirational Dream (3.3.7—8) he attributes to Ennius stories 
about the Curi fratres and Horatia pila and, most peculiarly, about the triumph 
of L. Aemilius Paullus in 167, two years after tbe poet's death. In assessing 
the relevance of this evidence to the interpretation of Ennius, Sk. both argues 
(p. 552) that the triumph is that of Aemilius Regillus in 189 and yet accepts 
(p. 151) the—for him—unnecessary conjecture cecini, not accepted, for 
example in Hanslik's text of Propertius (contrast Sk.'s more cautious approach 
on pp. 15—16). But Roman poets are not professors! Shackleton Bailey's 
remarks (Propertiana, pp. 139—40) appear to have been completely over- 
looked. In 2.34.67—76 "Propertius takes amatory details from the Eclogues 
and from Virgil's models, Theocritus and Meleager, and combines them as 
he likes" (Butler & Barber), and, in general, we must see that quite different 
standards apply to poems than to history (as Aristotle had already noted). 
There is a type of exegesis which freely makes use of garbled citations, not 
so much to prove a point in the scholarly sense, as to win an argument. 
Propertius does the same in 3.3, and so does Horace in alluding to the same 
Ennius in Odes 4.8.17—20, a passage conflating the second and third Punic 
Wars and the Elder and Younger Scipios that is not evaluated in this regard 
by Sk. at all. 

A final usage may not have been wholly understood, perhaps another 
result of the methodologically damaging failure to think in terms of static 
borrowings rather than organic reception. In book 8 Ennius writes: tibia 
Musarum pangit melos (Sk. 293). Sk. suggests that this refers to the ovatio of 
Marcellus after the capture of Syracuse in 211. But, like cano, melos is a 
loaded word in early Latin (evidence in TLL). Naevius and Pacuvius use 
melos once, in both cases to refer to Bacchic worship, and this is the reference 
of one of the two instances in Accius. (It is not found in Plautus.) It appears 
to signify the sound of the flute in orgiastic revelry or even the sound of 
the human voice raised in the god's honor. Sophocles (Ant. 965) and Euripides 
(Bacchae 409—11) associate him with the Muses, and Pausanias (1.2.5) notes 
Melpomenos as one of his Attic titles. In his second example, from the Medea 
sive Argonautae, Accius reached for melos to describe the effect on simple 
shepherds of the sight of the first ship: ... Silvani melolconsimilem ad aures 
cantum et auditum refert (Ribbeck, trag., p. 217). Paired with the ominous cantus 
here, it is evidently not a mere Grecism, but how well it applies to the eery 
sound of Silvanus in his forest (cf. Virgil G. 1.476; Lucan 1.569—70, in both 
. Cases of omens at the start.of the Civil War; R. M. Ogilvie on Livy 2.6—7.4). - 
It is with this kind of supernatural cry that Accius' shepherds associate the 
chant of the Argo's crew. Can melos then be merely "song" even in Ennius, 
and "song" at that officially celebrating the victories of a Roman magistrate? 
The Roman government may have taken its first official notice of the spread 
of Bacchic worship in the praetorian edict of M. Aemilius in 213 (Livy 
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25.1.12), and this book of the Annales dealt with the events of that year. The 
point deserves a mention in a detailed commentary like this, even if Ennius' 
allusion were more generally to the breakdown of traditional Roman religion 
under the stress of war. 

Students of French literature sometimes bewail the prissiness of the 
"Classical" poetry of the seventeenth century by comparison with the liveliness 
of its predecessors. Ennius' amazing technical mastery of the hexameter, 
well evidenced in the "Ilia's Dream" sequence (Sk. 34—50), induces similar 
reflections about Roman literature (as of course does Plautus' mastery of 
lyric). A few lines may be quoted from this virtuoso passage: 


... ita sola 
Postilla, germana soror, errare videbar, 
Tardaque vestigare et quaerere te, neque posse 
Corde capessere: semita nulla pedem stabilibat. 


Ita sola and neque posse, with their quite un-Virgilian rhythms repeated so 
closely, introduce a note of the ionicus a minore into the dominant pattern of 
contrasting dactyls and spondees. It seems clear that Ennius has followed the 
Hellenistic lyricization of the genres exemplified in Euphorion, to whom he 
certainly owes a debt, both in imagination (K. Quinn, The Catullan Revolution, 
p. 20) and technique (e.g., the final monosyllable: see fr. 4.2, Powell, and 
Ausonius, Technopaegnion 14), but carried it under pressure of his Roman 
bias to new and creative extremes. If there was no narrative of the rape 
apart from this (Sk., p. 194), Ennius displays a degree of lacunose literary 
sophistication that sets him not so much with Virgil as with Thomas Mann. 

Ennius followed the same tradition as Livy in allowing his imagination 
freer play in the early part of his story. Already Callimachus knew something 
about the romantic reworking of this kind of material (frr. 106-07, P£.). To 
judge by the relative dearth of quotations in Cicero, the later books of the 
Annales were not as great a success, and the galumphing rhythms of some 
of the passages preserved by others make that no surprise. But then Ennius 
was the poet of so much more than the Annales. A uniform modern edition 
of the chief fragments from the whole ceuvre, with running translation and 
headings in the text, is needed urgently in our seminars, along with a briefer 
commentary than this (with due attention however to linguistic niceties) that 
nevertheless sets the poet in his complicated context of time and influence 
(what I have elsewhere called “diachronic perspectives"). But what a standard 
Professor Skutsch has established, and can there be any Latinist who will not 
be both humbled by his immense learning, and challenged by his unexpected 
omissions? 


J. K. NEWMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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R. R. Fowier. The Nature of Early Greek Lyric: Three Preliminary Studies. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1987. Pp. vii + 147. 


The intention of this revised dissertation is negative. Fowler means to 
prove that the “Frankel-Snell school” is “wrong” (p. 4). The “theory” he 
would oppose is summarized in this way: “The age of heroism, aristocracy, 
and the equation of external appearance with reality, gave way to the world 
of the individual, the polis, and the discovery of inner life and emotions” 
(p. 4). F. summarizes the usual objections (the true inner complexity of epic 
figures, the obvious role of convention in early non-epic poetry, etc.), and 
states his view, which is that archaic poetry should be understood, not by 
reference to the developmental state of “the archaic mind,” but rather 
according to the demands of genre. His first section is then given over to 
brief examinations of a wide variety of passages, in order to prove that the 
archaic poet did not work through Homeric models “a word at a time, 
adopting, rejecting, or modifying as he went” (p. 32), that he did not engage 
in “subtle rewriting” (p. 36) of a sort which demands a recall of “the details 
of the model in order to understand the point of the imitation” (p. 33). The 
reason for this attack is never clear, and sometimes the author makes use of 
mere assertion as he storms this unoccupied position. So, in the case of 
Callinus 1, any seeming similarities to 7}. 15.494 are flatly dismissed without 
discussion as “fortuitous and not very extensive” (p. 30). At other times the 
polemic depends upon misconstruction. Thus, meaning to destroy Jaeger’s 
piece on the Eunomia of Solon, F. announces categorically that “Jaeger’s 
incorrect belief that the poem was a theodicy led him to think that it imitated 
Homer.” He retorts, "The poem is not a theodicy" (p. 35). In fact, Jaeger 
expressed no such belief, nor did he say that the Eunomia imitated Homer. 
He contrasted Solon’s poem, the work of a “weiser politischer Lehrmeister,” 
with what he called the “theodicies” of Odyssey 1.32ff. and the Aeschylean 
Prometheus, remarking that early political theory, like early physical theory, 
was necessarily closely connected with religious thought. The Odyssey pas- 
sage was, he thought, the natural prototype for any thinking about men’s 
ethical responsibilities, and Jaeger supposed that Solon had it in mind, es- 
pecially when he chose the term &$paóígow. Nevertheless, his main point 
was that Solon here cast himself in the new role of secular warner, and 


~~ that, in his last four couplets, he created a secular hymn for the political 
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principle of Eunomia (“Solons Eunomie” Scripta Minora 1 (Rome 1960) 
pp. 315—337). 

In his second section, F. addresses the frequent description of archaic 
poetic style as “illogical.” Instead of following his own reasonable advice, 
and asking whether logic was one of the generic demands of elegy, lyric 
monody, or choral song, he in effect joins his opponents here, and tries to 
determine the exact state of logicality which the archaic mind had achieved. 
His conclusion is that the early poets had "a certain degree of logical ability," 
like that of the later Greeks but of a "simpler and less developed form" (p. 
56). In his demonstrations of this simple logical ability, his analyses seldom 
go beyond the suggestion that the ever popular "ring composition" is present. 
Thus, in discussing Alcaeus 130b V, he ignores the organizing effect of the 
triple "I live" statements and won't hear the echo of the opening, unheard 
masculine call in the closing, heard, feminine cry; he finds the lines to be 
rambling and inscrutable but consoles himself with the notion that the 
presence of a wild man in stanza three might suggest a "ring" with the idea 
of rusticity in stanza one (p. 64)! Even the priamel is given no recognition; 
Sappho 16 V and Archilochus 19 W are described as cases of protasis and 
apodosis, which is also the extent of the description of Archilochus 4 W and 
many others. Meanwhile, there is more misrepresentation of what F. defines 
as the opposite opinion. Thinking to demolish Fránkel on Sappho 1 V, the 
author reports him as recognizing in the poem "such unity as it has," and 
as saying that Sappho, without the prayer-form tradition “would have been 
content to dwell on her memory of the epiphany, getting farther and farther 
away from the original point" (p. 57). The fact is that Fránkel is the opposite 
of grudging in his recognition of the poem's unity. He hails its "straffe 
Einheitlichkeit” and its “überraschende Geschlossenheit,” and goes on to 
describe "eine Inhalts- und Stimmungseinheit” that is united with “der 
durchgehenden, fugenlosen Verschweissung, die jedes der vorüberbleiten- 
den, farbigen und lebhaften Einzelglieder vorwärts und rückwärts mit seinen 
Nachbarn zusammenbindet" (Wege und Formen frühgriechischen Denkens [Mun- 
ich 1960] p. 50). As for speculation about what Sappho would have done 
without the prayer-form, it does not exist. Frankel merely remarks that the 
hymn tradition has helped this song to a "riper," more nearly classical, 
organization than the other fragments seem to show. Fowler says, "The 
picture of Sappho becoming hopelessly sidetracked and wrenching herself 
back to the main argument by a sudden recollection of the demands of 
tradition is thoroughly implausible." It certainly is, but it is he who has 
painted this implausibility, not Fránkel. 

F. urges us to recognize genre, not "poetic preference" as the deter- 
mining factor in archaic style (p. 57). Nevertheless he himself does not really 
take genre into account in his early discussions. He speaks repeatedly of "the 
genre" or "the lyric genre," but in this class he seems to include elegy of all 
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sorts, abusive jambics, choral song, Lesbian monody, and Solon’s poetry. 
These, at any rate, are the kinds of poetic work reviewed in his demonstra- 
tions. And about this body of unlike parts he will generalize as if it were 
indeed a whole. On p. 56 he says, "the sensual naturally predominates in 
the lyric genre"—as in Archilochus to his thymos (128 W)? On p. 7 he 
announces that "the pains and hopes of the individual naturally come to the 
foreground in lyric poetry because that is its purpose"—as in Semonides on 
women? On p. 10 this becomes "the expression of opinions and feelings in 
the first person ... is the purpose of lyric" —as in battle elegy or Solon for 
the Muses? At one point F. states categorically that "The idea of an archaic 
poet borrowing bits and pieces from here and there to make his poem is 
implausible" (p. 31, in connection with Semonides)—what then of the 
Theognidea? Only in the last section is this senseless unit broken up. On p. 
89 we hear for the first time of a plurality of lyric genres. This last chapter, 
it’s true, consists of summaries of the names and presumed functions of 
various kinds of song, as in Smyth, with a résumé of West's description of 
the manifold nature of elegy. Even here, however, F. can say that "most of 
the poems" of “lyric poetry" in archaic Greece "contain extended mythological 
sections" (p. 90)—most? 


ANNE BURNETT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Timotny Lone. Barbarians in Greek Comedy. Carbondale and Edwardsville, 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1986. Pp. xii + 222. 


This is a modest, sensible work that does credit to its author. Long's 
raw material, carefully compiled and organized by topics, is all the references 
to non-Greeks and their culture in Old, Middle, and New Comedy. Long 
discusses it with good literary sensibility and all due caution. He knows how 
to read comedy on its own terms, without reducing it to a source of 
information on barbarians or Greek attitudes towards them, and he holds 
back from generalizations about Greek snobbery or racism if the evidence 
indicates something more complex. His study is sometimes disjointed and 
does not yield a neat overall picture; but then, "barbarians in Greek comedy" 
is not so much a single subject as-a general heading for a wide variety of 
phenomena, and there are things more important than neatness. 

—- -Long's first four chapters -concern -what we might call barbarian ^ 
things—places, customs, cults, food, clothing, and the like. On Long's 
showing, Greek comic poets used these detachable phenomena of foreign 
cultures sporadically for exotic details or mild jokes in passing as they went 
about the more important business of poking fun at Greeks. There is no 
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consistent attitude, and certainly no great hostility, towards foreigners here— 
any more than we would expect to find a consistent attitude towards 
foreigners in American jokes about Italian shoes or Chinese restaurants. 

Indeed, it is sometimes surprising to find how little use the comic poets 
made of barbarian material. Long argues that they were familiar with 
contemporary geography and ethnography, but they seem to have gotten 
little from it besides exotic names and jokes about such things as Thracian 
winters and the Syrian refusal to eat fish. Long looks for reflections of the 
fifth century fascination with alien nomoi in Aristophanes’ Birds (I think 
unsuccessfully) and speculation about primitive life in Pherekrates’ lost Agrioz 
(successfully), but on the whole the fantasy worlds of Old Comedy seem to 
have been based on pure imagination or on features of Greek society, not 
on ethnographical reports. ‘The mythological travesties of Middle Comedy 
sometimes involve barbarians. Busiris and Omphale are popular, and Her- 
akles, ever the comic glutton, goes about gobbling things up in far corners 
of the world, but Long’s chapter on mythic barbarians is short and has little 
to show. A lengthy chapter on “Barbarian Music, Food, Perfume, and 
Clothing” is made up mostly of catalogues of references to such things as 
the magadis and karuke (you play one and eat the other). Much of the material 
here is minor, but Long offers some good observations along the way. 

Long's chapter on barbarian religion is interesting and often rewarding 
because on some important points Long has drawn limited conclusions where 
a less prudent scholar might have tried to be more far-reaching. Comic 
poets, he argues, show little antipathy towards foreign cults. The cults may 
be noisy and something of a nuisance, or they may provide an excuse for a 
musical number (Menander's Theophoroumene) or “an opportunity for a boy 
to meet a girl" (p. 47), but they are not threatening enough for the poets to 
get mad about. 

Things change when Long turns his attention from barbarian things 
to the barbarians themselves. The jokes become nastier, and we have more 
reason to speak of Greek racism. A long discussion of the prologue of 
Aristophanes' Acharnians sets the tone for Chapter 5, "Travelers and Intrud- 
ers." The caricatures of luxurious, corrupting Persians, savage Thracians, 
and brutal Scythians in this scene reflect common Greek stereotypes about 
barbarians and show considerable resentment against them as "the barbarian 
gains the upper hand over the Athenians" (p. 105). By contrast, the barbarian 
character of slaves in Old Comedy is rarely stressed—although it seems to 
be a bit more prominent with slow, bumbling slaves than with pert, clever 
ones. Charges of foreign ancestry are often hurled against prominent 
Athenians, but these were simply a staple of political invective. 

Long finds an increased interest in barbarians in Middle Comedy, as 
the playwrights' interest in Athenian politics wanes and the non-Greek world 
becomes more important in Greek affairs. In New Comedy, plots tend to 
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involve travel to strange and dangerous foreign parts. Paradoxically, various 
changes in both theatre and society lead the poets to play down the barbarian 
origins of hetairai and play up those of slaves, even though both were usually 
barbarians in real life. 

The close of this chapter paints a disquieting picture of a world where 
Greeks are continually menaced by barbarians, ranging from corrupt poten- 
tates to wily slaves, throughout the history of Old, Middle, and New Comedy. 
This is hard to square with the picture given in Long’s earlier chapters of a 
confident Greek culture that could ignore the barbarian world except as 
material for mild jokes, and one wishes that Long had done more to explain 
the discrepancy. Perhaps barbarian people were more threatening than 
barbarian things, and perhaps the Greeks- felt endangered physically or 
politically but not culturally. One wonders, however, how much barbarism 
matters here. The comic muse often puts barbarians in threatening roles 
that can also be filled by Greeks. Clever barbarian slaves get the better of 
their masters, but then, victories by the underdog are the stock in trade of 
comedy. Athenian audiences could evidently enjoy seeing their own kind 
get worsted by their social inferiors, whether wily slaves or (as in Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata and Ekklesiazousat) upstart women. When barbarians appear as 
imposters and nuisances instead of as victorious underdogs, comedy at least 
has the power to send them packing. Whatever the last word on the subject, 
it is probably not Long’s somber conclusion about threatened Greeks. 

There is more on Greek racism in Chapter 6, “The Barbarian-Hellene 
Antithesis.” In Old Comedy, barbarians in general are looked down upon 
as cowardly, stupid people who do not speak proper Greek. In particular, 
Egyptians and Phoenicians are shrewd and dishonest, Persians luxurious, 
Lydians lascivious, and so on. Long does not find these ethnic jokes 
particularly good-natured. In his view, Old Comedy is more thoroughly 
hostile to barbarians than history and tragedy are (not entirely because of 
the nature of the genre), and it is more hostile to barbarians than to non- 
Athenian Greeks. On the other hand, the brotherhood of man makes some 
headway in New Comedy, although characters occasionally invoke it for 
tendentious or self-serving reasons. “Barbarian” is still a term of contempt, 
but it is sometimes applied to Greeks who fail to live up to Greek ideals, an 
attitude which Long describes as “a kind of moral Atticism” (p. 153). 

Long provides a short summing-up chapter surveying differences 
among the three periods of comedy and arranging attitudes towards bar- 
barians on a broad spectrum from racial prejudice to utopianism. The 
positive end of the spectrum tends to involve made-up cultures rather than 

- --. -actual-ones. The distinctions-among, say, racial prejudice, xenophobia, and 
ethnocentrism sometimes sound rather fussy, but it is worth while trying to 
sort out degrees of derision, and one can see the value of distinguishing, as 
Long does once, “between the truly hateful and the only hostile” (p. 191 
note 1). 
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In the end, the treatment of barbarian material in Greek comedy 
depends a lot on which poet, what barbarian material, and what sort of joke. 
Long sets out the phenomena with care and good judgment for our 
inspection, and he makes a helpful and judicious guide in dealing with it. 


Puruip HOLT 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


E.-R. ScHWINGE. Künstlichkeit von Kunst: Zur Geschichtlichkeit der alexandrinischen 
- Poesie. München, C. Beck, 1986. Pp. viii + 174. (Zetemata, H. 84) 


In his monograph, Künstlichkeit von Kunst, S. attempts to uncover the 
reason for the radikale Neuheit (p. 1) which Alexandrian poetry evinces. In 
doing so, S. focuses exclusively on selected poems of Callimachus and 
Theocritus and the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, whose literary works 
he calls the Extremform der hellenistischen Literatur (ibid.). The book is comprised 
of three sections of roughly the same length. 

In the first section (Die alexandrinische Poesie als Problem der Literatur- 
geschichte), S. begins from the proposition that the "new poetry" of Alexandria 
was fundamentally a praxis of the poet's literary theory. There follow brief 
analyses of Callimachus' Epp. 28, 6, 27, the end of the Hymn to Apollo, and the 
Prologue to the Aetia. He concludes that the composition of poetry along 
lines which were not wirkungsdsthetisch, but produktionsdsthetisch constituted 
what was new, and the essential nature of such verse bespoke thr Abgesetztsein 
von der Wirklichkeit, thre—wie immer sich aktualisierende—Nicht-Alltüglikhheit, Un- 
natürlichkeit, Anormalitüt, thre Künstlichkeit (p. 23). After speaking summarily 
about the synthesis of philology and poetry and the scholar-poets, especially 
Philetas, who anticipated the work of the Alexandrians, S. comes to his main 
thesis. With the demise of the Athenian state there occurred simultaneously 
a decline in Attic literature, i.e., tragedy and comedy. Ionic genres (epic, 
elegy, epigram, iambos, and epyllion (?); cf. p. 30) came into vogue, and 
soon the literary lines were drawn between those who favored epic and those 
who preferred the Kleinformen. The reasons behind this opposition were not 
merely esthetic; the political context affected the course which new poetry 
took. S. characterizes epic as a form of Affirmation in the three Zieglerian 
classes of Hellenistic epic: historical, xxíow, and mythological. They all involve 
the praise and glorification of someone, historical or legendary. Thus S., 
apparently influenced by Pfeiffer's suggested restoration at Aetia fr. 1.4 of 
és oéBoc (cf. p. 41, n. 120), argues that Callimachus did not oppose poetry 
about kings and heroes, but poetry which, by celebrating these kings and 
heroes, assumed the mode of Affirmation. By pursuing Kiinstlichkeit or 
artificiality as a goal and not a medium, by adopting a non-political, in effect 
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a non-affirmative, perspective without concern for the confines of traditional 
genres or their dialects, and by a concentration on commonplace, non-heroic 
actions, the poet maintained his freedom in the environment of an all- 
encompassing monarchy; more importantly, the poet found in this Poesie der 
autonomen Asthetic a mode of indirect opposition. S. concludes that Alexan- 
drian poetry thus regained the greatness and dignity which mainland Greece 
had lost. 

In the second section (Die sogenannten Hofgedichte), S. points to a 
dilemma faced by the new poets: the need for patronage and the need to 
express indirect opposition to the regime. Several pieces by Theocritus (Idd. 
16, 15, 17, 14) and Callimachus (fr. 392, 228, 338, the Victoria Berenices, the 
Lock of Berenice, Ep. 51, the-hymns to Zeus and: Delos, and the Victoria Sosibii 
(fr. 384—384a); I give the order of presentation) are examined to show how 
these poets came to terms with this dilemma. For each poem, S. tries to find, 
and with the exception of the more fragmentary poems believes he has 
found, specific points in the text where the poet praises his patron in such 
a way that he really means the opposite. I cite two examples. First, in Idyll 
15, Praxinoa states pr, pún, Medrtd5dec, óc ápóv xaprepóc ein,/mAdv £vóc (94—95a). 
S. believes that Theocritus’ real message is found in line 94 (a prayer for 
freedom from a master); the person excepted in 95a, whom S. identifies as 
Philadelphus following Gow ad loc., is only mentioned an metrisch unbetonter 
Stelle (!) which eo ipso undermines the point. To paraphrase: the patron hears 
95a, the poet intends only 94. Secondly, Callimachus in his Hymn to Delos 
has Apollo refuse Cos as a possible site for his birthplace on the grounds 
that Philadelphus, offspring of Soter, will be born there. À general compar- 
ison with his more successful father, however, and an explicit connection 
between the serious Gallic conflict at Delphi in 279 s.c. and the far less 
impressive quelling of the uprising in Egypt among Philadelphus' Gallic 
mercenaries in his war against Magus underscores not the greatness, but 
rather the deficiency of the king. Callimachus, moreover, reveals through 
his presentation that this praise of Ptolemy, damning though it is, was in 
fact for him an unavoidable duty (unumgáüngliche Pflichtübung; p. 79); for he 
did not make A pollo's prophecy an integral part of the poem; i.e., Leto does 
not choose Delos because of her son's advice, but because of the subsequent 
invitation of the island itself. 

The theory of indirect opposition fails not only because S. is unable to 
be convincing in any of the passages which he treats. There are several more 
or less obvious reasons which argue against it: e.g., the case of Sotades which 


— S. cites.(p..46) cannot by itself show that there-was a Neronian state of siege 


over literary productions; the fact that Hellenistic writers may have used an 
"artificial" style, confounded traditional genres, and concentrated on quo- 
tidian matters does not for these very reasons require, as S. seems to believe, 
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that they were striving to maintain their freedom or oppose the regimes 
under which they lived. Most of all, however, the scenarios which S. describes 
lack all credibility: Theocritus and Callimachus compose poems in which 
they ostensibly praise their patrons in order to secure or maintain financial 
support; in fact, their verses, which Philadelphus, the pupil of Philetas and 
Zenodotus, will construe as honorific, are read as subtle criticism of the 
monarch by those outside the court (cf. p. 65) and even occasion laughter 
(cf. p. 72). Callimachus in particular had many critics and personal enemies, 
especially those who wrote or encouraged “affirmative” epic. Surely, if 
Philadelphus were too obtuse to see that he was being pilloried, these fellow 
scholar-poets, alert to the pejorative innuendos, whom Callimachus described 
as Telchines and the very personification of Phthonos, would have run 
eagerly to the ear of the monarch to expose not a poet who rejected lengthy 
hymns of praise, but one who was making fools of the king and his family. 
Callimachus’ long life and successful career in Alexandria suggest that his 
laudatory verse was not only sincere, but even well received, and this by 
virtue of its wit, elegance, and restraint. One need only compare Hermocles’ 
hymn to Demetrius to appreciate the excellence of Callimachus’ court poetry. 

In the final section (Die Argonautika des Apollonios Rhodios und die neue 
Poesie), despite its presupposition of his hypothesis, S. provides a lively, 
interesting, and on many points convincing discussion of Jason, Medea, and 
the unheroic nature of the poem. Where S., in my view, again fails is his 
attempt to relate his reading of the Argonautica to the third century literary 
environment which he envisions. From the lack of explicit testimony to a 
violent rift between Callimachus and Apollonius, S. concludes that Callima- 
chus did not completely reject Apollonius’ epic. Rather, Apollonius, by 
undermining the Heroic, which is that quality of mythological epic which 
makes it “affirmative,” demonstrated in his epic the very impossibility of the 
genre. Callimachus perceived this feature of the poem, but was forced to go 
along with its rejection, and to yield quietly to Apollonius’ departure from 
Alexandria (hence the lack of vitriolic, anti-Apollonian criticism), since others, 
who might misunderstand what Apollonius was doing, would find Callima- 
chus’ approbation confusing. Callimachus could not risk the Eindeutigheit und 
Klarheit seiner üsthetischen Grundanschauung (p. 154). 

Allin all, although he argues his case vigorously and offers an insightful 
reading of some aspects of the Argonautica, Y find myself in strong disagree- 
ment with S.’s general thesis and with many specific points made in con- 
junction with it. 


James J. CrAuss 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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WILLIAM J. SLATER, Editor. Aristophanis Byzantii Fragmenta = Sammlung 
Griechischer und Lateinischer Grammatiker. Berlin, New York, Walter de 
Gruyter, 1986. Pp. xxxi + 246. DM 168,00. 


This is Band 6 of SGLG, a series initiated by Fischer's Phrynichus of 
1974. 'The series has established high standards on the part of author and 
publisher, and Slater's volume does not detract. 

The edition of the lexical fragments replaces Nauck 1848, The tradition 
of Aristophanes is indirect and direct. Eustathius is the most important 
representative of the former, since he had access to a ms. better than those 
extant: he was used by Nauck, but imprecisely. The ms.-tradition is repre- 
sented by M (Parisinus suppl. Gr: 1164), the source of all mss. except L 
(Laurentianus 80.13) and P (Parisinus gr. 1630). L has the least material of 
the three and, by accidents of place and time, was the only ms. known to 
Nauck (through Boissonade's report of it in his edition of Herodian's 
Partitiones): the relevant portions of M were published by Miller (Mélanges) 
in 1868. 

‘Thus, we expect and get a better text of material in large part already 
known and more accurate attribution of that material. Brief statistics suffice: 
Slater's Section I. (Mepi tév bnontevopéve py eipijo80ot xoig noAovoic) contains 8 
glosses not in Nauck, his Section II. (IIepi óvopaoíag Àuaóv) 39, and so on. 
Slater's lexicographic experience is well displayed in the commentaries he 
attaches to some glosses and particularly in his reconstruction of Aristophanes' 
recensio Homerica. This, he shows, was a diorthotic (H. Erbse, Hermes 82 [1959] 
288) commentary, which was assimilated into the work of Aristarchus and 
thus lost independent existence, so much so that it seems to have been 
unavailable as early as Didymus. 

The glosses are provided with a rich collection of EM and there 
are full indices. The nature of the evidence holds out little hope for new 
literary fragments but S. has unearthed (F 252) one: a word (ópowoc) used 
by Solon in his legislation on the family. 


Joun J. KEANEY 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


A. J. NEuBEcKER, Editor. Philodemus, Uber die Musik IV. Buch (Text, 
Ubersetzung und Kommentar). Naples, Bibliopolis, 1986. Pp. 234. 


The fourth book of Philodemus, On Music, contains his answers to the 
Stoics, Diogenes of Babylon in particular, who like the Pythagoreans, the 
Academy, and the Peripatetics maintained that music has a moral function. 
He takes his opponents’ views one by one and criticizes them on the basis of 
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Epicurean doctrine and of common sense. Those of us who have been 
bewildered by the claims made for music in writings like Plato’s Republic will 
find Philodemus’ viewpoint refreshing, even if he is thought to go too far 
in the opposite direction in claiming that the sole function of music is to 
give pleasure. 

The task of editing the text is formidably demanding: not only is the 
papyrus much damaged, particularly at the end of each column, but 
Philodemus’ prose style is so rebarbative with its never-ending sentences and 
its crabbed syntax that it becomes difficult to know what is acceptable as his 
Greek. No one was better qualified to undertake the task than Annemarie 
Jeanette Neubecker, whose research in the field bore fruit over 30 years ago 
in her book, Die Bewertung der Musik bei Stoikern und Epikureern. Eine Analyse 
von Philodems Schrift De Musica (Berlin 1956). Unlike her predecessors, Kemke 
(1884), von Arnim (S.V.F., 1903—1905) and van Krevelen (1939), she has 
gone back to the papyrus itself to establish her text, and the results are 
impressive: see for example the key passages in col. XXIX (Ch. 18) about 
Aristoxenus and Pindar and Simonides. She offers her own new version of 
the text with a scripsi in some 30 places, sometimes simply shifting a bracket 
but often making a substantial change, e.g., at IV 22 &umneno[vnglévo[v]. In 
choosing from earlier supplements she always displays caution and good 
sense. Her apparatus is very full, perhaps too full, since she tends to list every 
emendation of a given passage, including what is worthless (e.g., oiko[So]pi[av 
of the Academici at XII 23) or is shown by the papyrus to be improbable or 
even impossible, e.g., Kuiper's supplement at VI 40, dismissed in her 
commentary (p. 135: so e.g., on pp. 138, 141, 146). Useless material given 
by Kemke and repeated by van Krevelen is jettisoned, e.g., vpepov at II 27, 
where gpepov is obviously called for. 

Neubecker's translation is very helpful, quite literal and explanatory, 
showing- supplementary material in brackets and giving the likely gist— 
sometimes in alternative versions—of lost passages. The commentary is full 
and deals both with textual matters and with the philosophical background. 
Like the apparatus it moves at a leisurely pace and finds room, for example, 
for an excursus on the fable of Stesichorus over which earlier scholars had 
been inaccurate. Unlike Philodemus she is always charitable in her criticisms. 
An unexpected and very welcome feature of her edition is the summary of 
the contents of each of her 25 chapters. Neubecker is to be congratulated 
on her work, and the publishers on a handsome volume. The text is set out 
continuously, unlike those of her predecessors, who retained the lines of the 
papyrus. In consequence every line of text has its shafts and most of course 
have brackets of one sort or another, but the printed page is spacious and 
as attractive as it could well be. I would have preferred to find the text and 
translation on facing pages; as it is, one must turn to different parts of the 
book for chapter summary, text plus apparatus, translation and commentary. 
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As well as the Index Nominum there is a very full Index Verborum. I noticed 
scarcely any blemishes: on p. 16 Rispoli's edition of Book 1 is dated to 1958 
instead of 1968; on p. 44 Aéyorto and ònò need correction, on p. 57 o6€’, on 
p. 161 ‘gaestimmt’; once or twice the Latin of the apparatus is unidiomatic; 
and the entry in the Index for Neubecker's own &unovéo should be IV 22. 

Now that there are fine scholarly editions of the best preserved parts 
of De Musica, perhaps someone will be encouraged to make an English 
translation. English readers must still make do with L. P. Wilkinson's 
introductory article, "Philodemus on ethos in music," CQ 32 (1938) 174ff. 
(not mentioned by Neubecker) and the relevant pages of Warren D. 
Anderson, Ethos and Education in Greek Music (Harvard University Press 1966). 
The translator will be challenged by some of Philodemus' abuse of his 
opponents’ views: some has its obvious English equivalent, e.g., tv ónóvoiav 
tjv otto Kadriv, xà tobtov Anpripata; but KatayéAaotov ob petpíoc, the ironical 
tépata and the Aristophanic dismissal of Aristophanes, xiafew att npooAM- 
yopev, are less easy to handle. 


Davip A. CAMPBELL 
UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA 


D. R. SHACKLETON BarL£y, Editor and Translator. Cicero, Philippics. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1986. Pp. xviii + 402. 


To set beside Shackleton Bailey's monumental work on the correspon- 
dence of Cicero, we now have his edition of the Philippics, with facing 
translation, notes, and textual appendix. As SB points out in the preface, 
the Philippics have been a "comparatively neglected area" (p. ix). SB's stated 
objective is to remedy this problem both by establishing a text intended to 
serve as a basis for future commentaries, and by making the orations more 
accessible to a general scholarly public by means of the translation and 
annotations. In this he succeeds admirably. Hence, readers at all levels of 
expertise will welcome this volume as a substantial contribution to scholarship 
on the Philippics. 

It is interesting that SB's Philippics represents the second edition to 
appear within the short space of four years, the Teubner edition of P. Fedeli 
having appeared in 1982. In a review of Fedeli's edition (Gnomon 55 (1983) 
544—545), SB commends it for its comprehensive apparatus criticus and 


bibliography, but dismisses the text as."less-admirable'- (p. 544). He-goes on. ~~ 


to fault Fedeli for his excessive conservatism and inveighs against conservative 
criticism in general. As an example of the former, he cites Fedeli's reliance 
upon V (Vaticanus Basilicanus H 25, saec. IX) in places where the reading 
of D (the consensus of several later MSS.) yields a superior rhythm. 
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Comparison of SB's Philippics provides a valuable illustration of the difference 
between the results of the conservative and the conjectural approach to 
textual criticism. 

In the preface to his edition, however, SB strikes a more muted tone 
than that taken in his review of Fedeli, steering far clear of controversy and 
polemic. Save for discounting the value of the codex Cusanus (saec. XII), he 
has little to add to the assessment of the ms. evidence, and is content for the 
most part to refer to Fedeli's preface "for details" (p. xiii). His earlier case, 
presented in the review of Fedeli, for accepting the reading of D when 
rhythm so dictates is amplified here by a convincing argument against 
Fedeli's willingness to accept instances of the so-called "heroic clausula" in 
the text. In the text proper, SB pays Fedeli the compliment of making 
reference to his apparatus for a fuller report of variants and conjectures. 

SB's efforts toward the textual improvement of the Philippics can be 
grouped into three areas. First, SB prefers D to V in surprisingly few 
locations, save for those mentioned in the preface. For the most part, these 
are minor corrections: e.g., 2.100 advocasti D, convocasti V. Others, less minor, 
include: 3.5 rem publicam privato consilio D, privato consilio rem publicam V, 
10.17 M. Bruti D, om. V. As a whole, the increased value SB assigns to the 
more attractive variants from D does not appear to make an appreciable 
difference. 

The second area of improvement involves those instances in which SB 
accepts emendations made by earlier scholars. For example, Fedeli prints si 
hoc est explere * * * quod statim effundas at 2.50; SB fills the lacuna with Faernus' 
haurire, an addition he justifies by reference to a favored Ciceronian invective 
leitmotif. The only glaring failure on SB's part to grant a conjecture the 
consideration it deserves occurs at 5.51. Here, Cicero is offering to stand 
surety for Octavian's continued willingness to cooperate with the Senate: 
quod- profecto, cum me nulla vis cogeret, facere non auderem. pertimesceremque in 
maxima re (et) periculosa opinionem temeritatis. Ernesti suggested that something 
on the order of nisi eum plane perspectum haberem had fallen out of the text. 
Although SB includes in his translation of this passage the phrase 'unless I 
knew him thoroughly', neither the possible lacuna nor Ernesti's conjecture 
is recorded in the apparatus. 

The third area consists of SB's own emendations, roughly 120 in 
number, including those already advanced in earlier articles. Of these, almost 
80 are included in the text. In some instances, fresh light is shed upon old 
cruces: at 10.19, where Fedeli gives fet quenam principium putetist, SB prints 
ecquodnam principium ponetis. In other places, SB both diagnoses and solves 
the problem himself: 14.9 (hos) hostis is only one of a number of striking 
and highly plausible emendations. There is some confusion at 4.10, where 
SB prints appropinqu(are vid)eat(ur) for the mss’ appropinquet. SB argues 
compellingly in the textual appendix that a supplement is required, but then 
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offers yet another solution: appropinqua(re appare)at (read instead appro- 
pinqu(are appar)eat). The latter is probably the sounder of the two, if only 
because it is palaeographically superior, and should be included in the text. 
This brief overview can only hint, of course, at the thorough scholarship 
and keen critical acumen that pervades this edition; it will have to suffice to 
say that SB's efforts here live up to the rigorous standards he has set in his 
previous editions of Cicero. 

Aside from the changes made in the text, there are also a great many 
changes, usually minor, in paragraphing and punctuation. The apparatus is 
very accurate, with the only significant omission being that Poggio is deprived 
of due credit for a number of corrections made between 5.31 and 6.18, 
where D drops out: e.g., 5.32 C. Caesars). The. result. of SB's Jabors, -both 
major and minor, is that we now have a standard text of the Philippies, 
superseding that of Fedeli. It is highly unlikely that any substantial improve- 
ment is to be expected in the near future. 

SB's second objective in coming forth with this edition is to make the 
Philippics accessible to a wider range of scholarly readers. The translation is 
a.major contribution in its own right, easily outstripping the antiquated and 
inadequate version of Ker in the Loeb series. SB again displays his well 
known flair for capturing Cicero's idiom in elegant English, and does full 
justice to all of the oratorical personae Cicero adopts in these orations. What 
is more, he often conveys in his translation a deep appreciation of the literary 
merit to be found in the Philippics; for example, the comic "love affair" 
between Antony and Curio fils (2.44—46) is rendered with all the melodrama 
it deserves. At the same time, the translation is in most cases sufficiently 
close to the Latin that those interested in matters of interpretation will 
consult it with great profit. 

In addition to the text and translation, SB renders further service to 
readers of the Philippics with the wealth of background information he 
provides. Of particular value are the 450-odd notes to the translation, which 
deal with a wide arráy of questions literary, textual, historical, and proso- 
pographical. Although there is little new information here, helpful references 
to SB's earlier works abound. Occasionally, brevity is practiced to an extreme: 
at 2.42, for example, the famed M. Antonius of de oratore is referred to as 
"consul in 99 and a famous advocate.” Equally useful is the full index nominum 
at the end of the volume, which provides brief sketches of the principal 
figures mentioned. The introductions which precede each oration are less 
successful. They verge upon the perfunctory, and contain odd bits of 
misinformation: the Sixth Philippic was not delivered on 1 January 43 (p. 


.183), but on-4- January. Q- Fufius-Calenus- was not the consul Pansa’s son- ~~ 


in-law (pp. 147, 251), but his father-in-law (pp. 253, 295). These, however, 
are minor quibbles: the annotations, taken as a whole, are a great boon to 
the reader, and will have something to offer to all readers whatever their 
level of familiarity with the Philippics. 
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If not an achievement on the scale of the work he has done on the 
letters, Shackleton Bailey's edition and translation of the Philippics succeeds 
nevertheless in its stated aims. The text represents a major improvement 
over that offered by its predecessors, even if the specialist will still have to 
have more than occasional recourse to Fedeli's edition. The translation and 
the annotations will go far toward provoking and sustaining new interest in 
these relatively unappreciated orations. In summation, Shackleton Bailey's 
Philippics is an important and worthy contribution to Ciceronian studies from 
a scholar already distinguished in the field. The volume itself is handsomely 
produced (the few typographical errors I was able to find are inconsequential) 
and reasonably priced. It will prove a valuable and even essential addition 
to university and private libraries alike. 


Josrry J. HUGHES 
SOUTHWEST Missouri STATE UNIVERSITY 


Joun Bniscorg, Editor. Livius, Ab Urbe Condita libri XLI-XLV. B. G. 
Teubner, Stuttgart, 1986. Pp. xxiv + 403. 


Books 41—45 of Livy, which cover the years 178—167 s.c., are preserved 
in a single manuscript, Codex Vindobonesis Lat. 15, written in uncials in 
the fifth century. Originally it contained the whole of the fifth decade, Books 
46—50 having been lost before the eighth century. The codex is extremely 
lacunate, whole quaternions having dropped out. More than half of Book 
41, ad init., and of Book 43, after Ch. 3, is missing, along with many separate 
folia (notably in Book 44). Some of these losses had occurred by the eighth 
century, when Theutbertus, the self-styled bishop of Dorostadus, numbered 
the fascicles of the codex. Many shorter lacunae also exist. When Simon 
Grynaeus discovered the manuscript in 1527, moreover, numerous quater- 
nions and folia were arranged in wrong order. In 1531 Grynaeus published 
in Basel the editio princeps, the Frobeniana, which also contained the rest 
of the Livian corpus. Between that date and 1665 the second quaternion 
disappeared (the first was missing when Grynaeus came upon the codex); 
today, therefore, we are dependent for 41.1.1—9.10 on the collation of 
Grynaeus, whose errors in transcription in the rest of the codex suggest that 
the text of 41.1.1—9.10 may be especially uncertain in an already uncertain 
text. In 1907 C. Wessely issued a full photographic reproduction of 
Vindobonensis. 

Despite the antiquity of the Vienna codex, it is quite corrupt. At times 
it dissolves into near incomprehensibility. 45.39 is an extreme illustration. 
In the text as Briscoe gives it, this single chapter contains five obelized 
passages (some several lines long), one lacuna, and five places where the text 
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must be supplemented by letters or whole words. Moreover, setting aside 
minor corrections such as those of orthography, the Latin must be corrected 
in nearly 50 places in this one chapter. Some examples of the sort of 
corruption to which Vindobonensis is prone are these: traditum ut nos (V) = 
tradituri. et vos (Briscoe); abrogatuinumpos (V) = abrogato, triumphos; tamquam 
fortuna (V) = tamquam furtiva; dicit eo ter (V) = didicit; ego ter; inquid quam quo 
(V) = inquit ‘tn equo. A folium is missing at the end of 45.39, but the text is 
scarcely better when the text resumes in Ch. 40. 

The pentad has therefore challenged the ingenuity of Latinists from 
the time of Grynaeus (who corrected the text in many places in his edition 
of 1581; many of these corrections form the basis of the present text). 
Briscoe has wisely elected to give us a full conspectus of the many suggestions 
for emendation in an ample apparatus and to be conservative with the text 
itself: there are many more obelized passages here than in earlier editions 
of the pentad. This is as it should be, since many emendations are merely 
suggested supplements that have no paleographical basis. Thus the text in 
this edition often takes up a half to two-thirds of a page, the apparatus 
criticus the rest. Sometimes there is a large gap between text and apparatus 
because of the publisher's evident wish that the text and its apparatus should 
stand together on the same page. The apparatus criticus to 87 particularly 
vexed passages, which would have taken up excessive space if put at the 
bottom of the page, has been placed at the end as Apparatui Critico Addenda 
(followed by seven emendations to Book 42 proposed by Erich Burck in 
1974 but which Briscoe had neglected to place in the apparatus of that 
book). 

Briscoe's edition, therefore, is, as computer people would say, "user 
friendly." The frequent obelized passages and the full apparatus caution the 
reader to beware of hasty use. Moreover, between text and apparatus Briscoe 
usefully cites passages in other authors and inscriptions that refer to the 
events narrated by Livy, and for the many lacunae he also includes the 
ancient testimonia to events presumably once described therein. At the end 
is an Index Nominum. Briscoe suggests comparatively few emendations of 
his own (he makes notable efforts to correct personal and place names), and 
includes still fewer in the text itself. But these few are by and large convincing: 
e.g., vero at 41.3.4 is to be preferred to vere of the Frobeniana or Madvig's 
fere. Theaedetum at 45.25.7 is the convincing correction of V's Theodotum, since 
Livy is following Polybius here (see Walbank in his Commentary to 30.5.4); 
yet somehow in the Index Nominum Ursinus' Theaetetum is the name listed 
ad loc. On the other hand, it is correct to write Thebas at 42.46.7, since by 
. Livy's day Polybius' text had already been. corrupted. (from Thisbas). -— - 
Altogether, this is an exemplary edition. 


T. J. Luce 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Freperick AÁHL. Metaformations: Soundplay and Wordplay in Ovid and 
Other Classical Poets. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1985. Pp. 352. $29.95. 


Peter E. Knox. Ovid’s Metamorphoses and the Traditions of Augustan 
Poetry. Cambridge, Cambridge Philological Society, 1986. Pp. 98. (Supple- 
mentary Volume 11) 


Ovid's poetry, and above all the Metamorphoses, continues to stimulate 
readers of all ages and interests and to provoke scholarly publication of 
widely differing methodologies. The two books to be reviewed here illustrate 
how one established critic has found his methodology in what he reconstructs 
as practices that go back before Ovid to Varro and his predecessors, whereas 
the other, a younger scholar, avails himself of techniques inspired in this 
century by Axelson, but in their general nature more traditionally philological 
than Varro. Ahl seeks to introduce a new level of relevant meaning to the 
interpretation of Ovid's poetry; Knox attempts to correct a common estimate 
of the genre in which Ovid wrote. Although neither quite makes his case to 
the satisfaction of this reader, the fact remains that both books provocatively 
demand our serious attention. 

Ahl's approach to Ovid is unquestionably the more ambitious, and I 
start with his book. Using sporadic data from Varro's De Lingua Latina, he 
develops a series of highly systematic rules that he considers basic to the way 
Ovid wrote and his audience heard his poetry. These rules operate simul- 
taneously with the usual and (today) more familiar methods for defining the 
linguistic level of vocabulary, for tracing and interrelating themes, for 
analyzing imagery in isolated and repeated occurrences. Ahl welcomes the 
concept of polysemous poetry: his intent is to add a hitherto unrecognized 
realm of relevant meaning. Most Latinists are open to the Romans' frequent 
use of sound patterns in prose and poetry: assonance and alliteration show 
up prominently in early Latin, play a strong role in Neoteric verse (Catullus), 
and continue right on in Vergil and Ovid. Etymological play creates a 
recognized trope in Greek and Latin, both in prose and poetry. I, for my 
sins, published a paper once on Saturnia and forms of satis in the Aeneid, so 
I would be the last to deny such practices to Ovid, at least in due proportion. 
It is also certainly true, as Ahl argues, that the Greeks and Romans had very 
generous notions of verbal resemblance and so of possible etymologies. 
Length of vowel, length of syllable, single or double consonant, c or g, it 
didn't make the slightest difference to someone bent on finding an etymology. 
The Augustan Era, as it explored its patriotic roots, welcomed all kinds of 
etymologies in the service of aetiology. Propertius' playful Vertumnus in 
Elegy 4.2, offering in carefree fashion a choice of etymologies for his own 
name, inspires many similar scenes in Ovid's own Fasti. 

The Metamorphoses has its share of conventional alliteration and asso- 
nance, and it frequently alludes to either the Greek or Latin etymology of a 
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metamorphosed being. Ahl, however, believes that Ovid was much more 
systematic about etymology, using it not merely as part of a terminal aetiology 
but throughout his stories. He argues that syllables can have their own 
meaning regardless of the sense of their whole word, that Ovid and his 
readers freely worked with anagrams so that syllables in one word could 
actually be re-constructed to resemble the syllabic pattern of another word 
and thus re-enforce a supposed interrelationship. To clarify his method of 
reading the poem, Ahl prints the Latin text like a poem of E. E. Cummings 
or some modern translations of Classical verse, except that his manipulation 
of upper and lower case lettering seems far more drastic. This typography 
may deceive the Latinless, but it will, I think, alienate those familiar with 
Ovid's text and other Latin poetry. 

The typography is probably, in the end, a very strong proof of the 
unlikelihood of Ahl's view of Ovid's poem and of the receptivity of Ovid's 
audience. Since we have to see the words in order to have the faintest idea 
of what Ahl reads into them, it is quite implausible that the Roman audience, 
no matter how trained its ear, could actually appreciate the etymological 
syllables and hear the anagrams that Ahl so ingeniously postulates. Nowhere 
in our ancient sources, to my knowledge, does anyone refer to a dense 
system of sound-play such as Ahl detects in almost any paragraph; nowhere 
do we learn that an audience operated familiarly and enthusiastically with 
such material. 

The other drawback to Ahl’s analysis is that, alas, the understanding 
of Ovid is not significantly improved. In seven long chapters, of which the 
first four concentrate almost exclusively on themes of Book 1, while the 
others select topics here and there for discussion and analysis, he makes 
some good points about the poem which are either already familiar or do 
not in fact depend upon his methodology, and he makes many provocative 
proposals which will probably become part of the Curiosity Shop of Ovidiana 
in future years. Infinitely, it seems, open to the suggestions of his imagination, 
Ahl moves tendentiously from one possible connection of sound and meaning 
to another, around the Mediterranean. Each reader will emerge with his/ 
her own choice for the most problematic theory in this book. For me, at this 
point, the final suggestion that Pygmalion is a pygmy clutching an ivory doll 
to his bosom (named Elephantis) cannot seriously be taken as a useful level 
of meaning in Ovid's poem; and I do not see how Ovid's audience could 
accomplish the remarkable feats of imaginative connection which Ahl has to 
argue so elaborately. 

A book of this sort, essentially free-wheeling, imaginative, and. con-. ..- 


~ sciously provocative, is supposed to raise hackles and to stir thought. However, 


it needs to be more cautious about its methods of argumentation. Too often, 
Ahl not only declares that he is reminded by certain arrangements of sounds 
of something that would strike another as dubious, but he also attributes 


| 
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rhetorically to us, his readers, equally rash suggestibility. Furthermore, before 
it can take off on an imaginative foray, this study should be absolutely correct 
about the ordinary Latin text before the audience. I mention three examples. 
On p. 75, Ahl is intent on forcing a sinister connection between Aeneas and 
the Age of Bronze (aenea proles) which Ovid introduces at Met. 1.125. Now, 
the Age of Bronze is for Greeks and Romans not usually a bad or depraved 
age, though it involved all the bellicose exploits of the mythical heroes; and 
Ovid devotes only two-and-a-half lines to it, dismissing it specifically as non 
scelerata (127). Ahl misses the fact that Ovid has then made a transition to 
another Age, that of iron, and he makes the contradictory claim: "The age 
of bronze is the AENEAn Age, characterized by the damage it causes with 
tron weapons." At pp. 225ff., he repeatedly errs on Arachne, first incorrectly 
asserting that the story is presented “as an incident that passes through 
Minerva’s mind,” then insisting that Arachne “wins her contest by universal 
consent.” I personally suspect that Ovid may have been the first to allow the 
mortal to be as good at weaving as Minerva, not of course by universal 
consent but even more significantly by the judgment of the goddess herself, 
but it would be preposterous for a human to outdo a deity in her area of 
special competence. Another reviewer rather wittily ended his review by 
showing what could be done with a fanciful anagram taken from the name 
of Frederick Ahl, suggesting that this book by many readers would be but 
HALF RE(A)D. The point is, that Ovid was not operating on Varro’s 
unpoetic level, and the Metamorphoses is not enhanced by ingenious modern 
typography or the fanciful detection of anagrams. 

Peter Knox has revised his Harvard dissertation for this monograph 
on Ovid. Without boring us by detail, he quickly states the point of departure 
of his thesis: he is reacting against the tendency to classify the Metamorphoses 
as epic and to detect epic tone and structure in the poem, a tendency which 
was particularly inspired by Heinze’s famous monograph of 1919 and, 50 
years later, revived and adapted by Brooks Otis in his influential book, Ovid 
as an Epic Poet. Not that he denies Ovid’s frequent use of Vergil’s Aeneid and 
of recognizable epic mannerisms, but he wishes to play them down, in 
reaction to Otis, and emphatically bring out the Alexandrian-Neoteric-elegiac 
tradition that he regards as more fundamental to Ovid’s poetics. In five brief 
and forcefully argued chapters, Knox develops a strong case. 

He begins by sketching Ovid’s career in terms of commitment to genre 
and stylistic level. As Knox sees it, Ovid explored the limits of elegy in his 
earliest elegiac poetry and frequently exposed that genre to parody. Never- 
theless, he continued to write in the elegiac meter, without interruption 
except in the lost tragedy of Medea, down to the time he began the Met. At 
the same period, he also began the Fasti, using elegiacs. For Knox, the Fast 
is a brief fling at a higher style; it announces a thoroughly Augustan 
programme. When Ovid for various possible, but unknown reasons, did not 
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complete that poem beyond six of its projected twelve books (= months), it 
was, Knox claims, because that poem had to yield to the Met. for Ovid. And 
Knox seems to suggest that the Met. (though in “epic” hexameters) clearly 
indicates a return from the brief and erroneous fling to the main tradition 
of Ovidian poetry, that is, the Alexandrian-Neoteric-elegiac. For my part, I 
would argue somewhat differently. I see the Fast; as no break in the 
development of Ovid's traditional commitments, neither in programme, 
style, or theme. In fact, it is a more patently Callimachean work (mediated 
by Propertius) than anything he had so far written. Instead of suggesting, 
then, that it was a brief fling at serious Augustanism, it would be better to 
emphasize the playful style and thematic manipulation. And maybe Syme is 
right, that Ovid abandoned the Fasti not because he could not be serious, 
but rather because he could no longer be playful about Augustus after he 
adopted in a.D. 4 Tiberius as successor. In any case, the Met. should be 
viewed as a work produced by a poet so steeped in the traditions of elegiac 
verse and Neoteric interests, that it could not possibly exhibit a sharp break 
with those traditions as Heinze and Otis supposed. 

Knox then proceeds to examine particular sections of the poem and 
demonstrate Ovid's debt to that elegiac tradition. The opening in Book 1, 
therefore, helps him to chart Ovid's programmatic purposes. In line 4, while 
insisting that perpetuum carmen translates Callimachus, he denies the phrase 
any generic reference—it is a neutral term—and thus eliminates any an- 
nouncement of epic; on the other hand, he argues that deducile carmen 
contains the same Alexandrian-Neoteric stylistic promise as deductum carmen 
in Vergils Ecl. 6.5, and thus Knox creates a program for Ovid's poem. 
Pressing on with Ecl. 6, he treats its song of Silenus, which began with a 
cosmogony and drifted then into many amatory myths, as the specific model 
for Ovid's poem and the clue to its generic affiliations. That puts too much 
weight on a short catalogue and ignores a great deal of contrary evidence; 
and it suggests that Knox is going too far in the reverse direction as he 
reacts against Heinze and Otis: he is avoiding the epic fallacy by committing 
the elegiac fallacy. In accordance with this line of thought, he reads the story 
of Apollo and Daphne as a programmatic declaration also, "that the themes 
which interested him [Ovid] as an elegist will dominate the narrative to 
follow" (p. 17). The fact is, alas, that those themes do not "dominate" this 
or other narratives: Apollo and Daphne shade into Jupiter and Io, then 
Jupiter and Callisto and Europa, then into Diana and Actaeon, and we are 
in a unique Ovidian world that benefits little from being labeled either epic 


. or elegiac. . ; - - 


In a chapter on the style of the Met., Knox applies the methods of 
Axelson and Clausen to imply again that Ovid makes very light use of high 
epic vocabulary, but both in individual words and in the language prescribed 
for topical situations regularly aligns himself with elegy. The data are useful 
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to have, but their interpretation does not always persuade. Knox runs up 
against the same problem that Otis encountered, namely, that Ovid con- 
sciously avoids any uniform style, any single generic allegiance, and a prosaic 
or elegiac word in different contexts may have radically different connota- 
tions. In a number of cases, one can query Knox's claim that a word must 
be prosaic. He argues that defleo is characteristic of colloquial Latin, which 
the dictionary does not support; then goes on to infer that the hapax 
delamentare in 11.331 must also be colloquially expressive by analogy. 

In his final two chapters, Knox discusses two extensive sequences of 
text: the song of Orpheus in Book 10 and the passages in Book 15 that 
come to bear upon Pythagoras and later upon Augustus. Orpheus, then, 
carries off his song in the manner of an Alexandrian production, full of 
material borrowed from Roman elegy; and Book 15 illustrates the ways in 
which Ovid earns the title of "the Roman Callimachus." Again, what strikes 
this reader as a useful partial truth has become exaggerated into a gener- 
alization about Ovid's predominant commitment to elegy that distorts the 
poem. What I find interesting in Orpheus’ song is the way it allows us to 
deconstruct his announced theme, to sense the complex qualities of love, 
especially by women, as no elegist had ever imagined them, to see that, in 
spite of what Knox suggests, Orpheus is no Ovid at all, but a self-centered 
bard who accidentally blunders into situations where, contrary to his inten- 
tions, love rises to the seriousness of tragedy or, yes, even epic power. There 
is much to provoke thought in Knox' thesis, but this reader ends up skeptical, 
wishing that, like Neoteric Cinna, he had taken nine years to iron out the 
problems of his too rapid inferences and conclusions. 


WILLIAM S. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


STEPHEN Hinps. The Metamorphosis of Persephone: Ovid and the self- 
conscious Muse. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1987. Pp. xiii + 
182. 


This is a book full of fresh comment and new insight. It is relevant to 
anyone interested in differences of genre, narrative technique, literary 
imitation (including self-imitation) and “implicit poetics.” Above all, the 
author proves that it is worthwhile to have a close look at the poet's "verbal 
art." 

Part One (“Two settings for a rape") consists of two chapters (I: “The 
Heliconian fount,” pp. 3—24, and II: "The landscape of Enna,” pp. 25—48). 
Part Two ("Ovid's two Persephones”) compares the Homeric Hymn to Demeter 
with Fast; IV (Chapter III: pp. 51—71) and with Metamorphoses V (Chapter 
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IV: pp. 72—78). The two final chapters are on “Elegy and Epic” (Chapter 
V: “A traditional approach,” pp. 99—114, and Chapter VI: “A new approach,” 
pp. 115-34). A brief Epilogue (p. 135) notes how Orpheus in Met. 10 has 
already "read" Book 5. The study is completed by notes (pp. 136-67), a 
bibliography (pp. 168-75), an index of passages (pp. 176-81), and a short 
index of subjects (p. 182). 

There are very good remarks on Aratus’ influence on Ovid in Chapter 
I. The most substantial part of the book is the comparative analysis of the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter and Ovid's two Proserpina-narratives in Fasti 4 and 
Metamorphoses 5. Strangely enough, that important model had been neglected 
hitherto by most scholars, probably because numerous divergences show that 

. the Hymn cannot be the sole source of Ovid's narrative. Evidently, the source 
problem cannot be separated from the question of whether or how Ovid 
uses Homeric Hymns and Hellenistic poetry elsewhere: Book 5 is too narrow 
a basis for general conclusions. But H. is surely right that the Homeric 
Hymn must not be neglected any longer. 

The author suggests convincingly that Ovid (Met. 5.392) is alluding, 
in his witty way, to the two different versions of the flower bouquet in the 
Homeric Hymn (A. Cer. 5—8, 425—428; pp. 78—81). Equally appealing is his 
idea (pp. 91ff.) that Ovid, by stressing the correspondences between the 
main story and the inset narrative, replaces mere repetition (which had been 
typical of the Homeric Hymn) with a more sophisticated pattern. (The 
reviewer is reminded here of the well-known echo of the Daphne story in 

/ the Syrinx narrative—a superb example of Ovid's self-irony.) A new approach 
to Ovidian "repetitions" is equally conveyed by Hinds' comments on Proser- 
pina's loss of her rights to the upper world as some kind of re-enactment of 
her original abduction (p. 88f.). 

A playful literary comment on the part of the poet is discovered in 
praeterit et Cyanen (Fast. 4.469) which might indeed be an allusion to praeteritio. 
It is an excellent point that Met. 5.257 and Fast. 3.456 exhibit an “epic” and 
an "elegiac" Hippocrene. The difference is stressed by the adjectives durus 
and levis (pp. 20f.). 

As for the debated problem of "epic" and "elegiac" narrative, the "new 
approach" in the last chapter is sound, if not completely new: "Whether they 
are being kept or broken, generic rules are always relevant to an Augustan 
poem" (p. 117). Along with others, this reviewer has long held a similar 
view: Ovid tried to enrich epic with elegiac elements and vice versa. And as 
early as 1924, Wilhelm Kroll, in his Studien zur rómischen Literatur, had written 
of a study of the relevant passages, H. proves that Ovid is aware of generic 
laws. If our poet enjoys breaking them, this is not out of tune with his genius. 

As appears form H.'s Epilogue, there are in Book 10 echoes of Book 
5. We might add that there are more of them, and that the Muses will come 
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back even in Book 15. The fascinating subject of self-referential writing and 
of the different masks used by Ovid when referring to his readers has not 
been exhausted. H.’s study, which was deliberately started on a narrow scale, 
ought to be continued. 

The following remarks are meant not to detract from the positive 
impression but to show that this reviewer has read the book with the attention 
it deserves. 

Usually, the author is not afraid of correcting his predecessors (cf. p. 
144, n. 24 against Fontenrose). On p. 31f., however, he does not reject a 
rather devious interpretation though he has a much better interpretation 
himself. 

Like Ovid, he sometimes yields to imagination, but not without warning 
his readers beforehand. In some of these cases, his style—otherwise clear 
and elegant—borders on obscurity (p. 6; end of Chapter Lii). Now and then 
he superimposes an odd interpretation on a sound one; since in factas pedis 
ictibus undas the word ictibus can be reasonably understood only as an ablative, 
why speculate on a dative use (p. 17)? The excellent comments on levis and 
durus as epithets of ungula are spoiled by the strained reference of cava to 
Ovid's "hollow" exile poetry (p. 23). A commonplace expression such as ipse 
locus which has two completely different meanings in the texts of Cicero and 
Ovid quoted by H. is made to say what it does not say. H. himself admits: 
“Of course, such a reading is strictly “wrong’ in the Fasti context" (p. 39). 
The fashion of "voluntary misreading" and of building bold theories on the 
shaky ground of the recurrence of one or two words—a trend very popular 
in the sixties—has in the late eighties lost much of its juvenile charm. 

Sometimes the discussion progresses rather slowly. The fact that Ovid 
produced a version of the Phaenomena (about which the reader has been 
thinking since p. 8) is finally revealed on p. 13. On p. 130, ut possem manus 
ducere in arma manus is metrically and semantically impossible; on p. 41, loci 
(for loca) is contrary to grammar, as is quaestionum Ovidianorum on p. 174. 
The following titles might be added to the bibliography: K. Gieseking, Die 
Rahmenerzühlung in Ovids Metamorphosen, Diss. Tübingen 1965. F. Ahl, Me- 
taformations, Cornell 1985. 

This is a book showing considerable talent. It would be of great help 
should the author write a commentary to Book 5. 


MICHAEL VON ALBRECHT 
SEMINAR FUR KLASSISCHE PHILOLOGIE 
DER UNIVERSITAT HEIDELBERG 


A. J. VAN WINDEKINS. Dictionnaire étymologique complémentaire de la langue 
grecque. Leuven, Peeters, 1986. Pp. xii + 256. FB 2.000. 


In utilizing A. J. van Windekins’ new Dictionnaire étymologique complé- 
mentaire de la langue grecque, it is always important to keep in mind the 
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significance of the qualifying adjective complémentaire which is emphasized 
by the subtitle, nouvelles contributions à l'interprétation historique et comparée du 
vocabulaire. Professor van Windekins' aim has been to complete, not compete 
with, the larger standard etymological dictionaries of Boisacq (Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue grecque,* [Paris 1950] [actually a reprint of the 3rd 
edition Paris 1938]), Frisk (Griechisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, i—iti [Heidel- 
berg 1954—72]) and Chantraine (Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque,” 
i-iv. 2 [Paris 1968—80]), and it is in this spirit that this slim (slightly more 
than 250 over-sized pages) but provocative volume should be approached. 
The ultimate value of this work lies not in its authoritativeness but in its 
adventuresomeness. 

Van Windekins has chosen as.his subject the most resistant layer of 
Greek vocabulary, those words explained in Boisacq, Frisk or Chantraine by 
such labels as obscure (mot obscur), unclear (etymologisch unklar), unknown 
(étymologie inconnue) or Mediterranean (Mittelmeerwort or mot méditerranéen). 
He summarizes most of the material found in the standard reference works 
and with the aid of a four-page list of addenda et corrigenda has brought the 
bibliography up to date for the year 1985. The references include many of 
the less accessible publications from our East European colleagues, and, for 
the most part, they have been accurately and fairly summarized though a 
few American publications seem to have been slighted. Those who wish to 
genuflect before revealed truth are already served by the works upon which 
van Windekins and all others rely, and they will find this work disappointingly 
different; those who wish to investigate the unsolved problems of Greek 
etymology will find the work stimulating even when the author's conclusions 
disagree with their own biases. 

It is impossible to provide a detailed page-by-page review of each 
etymology that.this book presents, so I shall divide this review into four 
parts: a discussion of van Windekins' methodology and theoretical orienta- 
tion, and selected etymologies which represent three categories, those which 
I feel have missed the mark, those which I believe point the way to improved 
etymologies but require some correction, and those which I find convincing 
as they stand. 

The author is one of the chief proponents of the Pelasgian hypothesis, 
the view that the Greeks were preceded in Greece by speakers of an otherwise 
unattested IE language whose only remains seem to be a number of 
inexplicable words, chiefly ecological and cultural, which it bequeathed to 
the Greeks who, apparently, did not "have a word for it" in the Bronze Age. 


. ...To.the inattentive, it may appear- that this-new book represents a departure 


from van Windekins' earlier work, for in the Dictionnaire, he proposes native 
etymologies for many items of Greek vocabulary, heretofore explained by 
some variety of pre-Greek. But this interest in native etyma is not a 
repudiation of van Windekins’ Pelasgic views, for both methods seek to 
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minimize the pre-IE, "/Egean" element in the Greek lexicon. One makes it 
the result of lost Indo-Europeans; the other attributes it to Greek itself. 

Most scholars must at one time or other employ all differing methods 
to deal with Greek problems, but one will always predominate. My own 
preference is for the /Egean solution, and I find little of the Pelasgic solution 
tenable. Van Windekins’ orientation seems to be the opposite. Despite this 
difference in orientation, van Windekins’ work can be consulted with profit. 
Before this review, I was fond of quoting D. A. Hester’s 1965 conclusions 
(Lingua 13, 383) “The '"Egean' words ... have resolutely resisted IE etym- 
ologizing for years, and should now be allowed to rest in peace.” Yet for at 
least one of these items, van Windekins offers a new and rather seductive 
etymology. If the Dictionnaire does not finally convince with all of its 
etymologies, it at least persuades that the task itself is still worthwhile. 

With any body of etymologically resistant forms, we have reached the 
point where the macroscopic regularity of handbooks breaks down and 
where we are confronted by the microscopic details which we regard as 
“irregularities.” Van Windekins produces such a large body of new etymol- 
ogies by relying on “irregular” sound changes such as metathesis, dissimi- 
lation, assimilation, and haplology. This procedure at first appears to be 
rather cavalier, but before one dismisses van Windekins’ procedure as 
methodologically suspect, it is well to remember that Holger Pedersen warned 
in 1924, “Sound-laws are actually laws to us, which we must obey while we 
etymologize. But in the evolution of language, a sound-law is merely a single 
fact, like an analogical formation.” It is all very well to note the existence of 
irregular developments, but is there a pattern? In his indices on pp. 237— 
39, van Windekins supplies data to frame a provisional answer. Haplology 
dominates the irregular developments with 110 examples; it is followed by 
metathesis with 85 examples and true dissimilation with 61 (though an 
additional 28 examples of dissimilative loss would bring this total to 89). 
Fifty-four cases of vocalic assimilation round out the big four for a total of 
310 against a combined total of 57 for developments like dissimilative loss 
(28), vocalic dissimilation (7), consonantal assimilation (11), and apheresis 
(11). Iam a bit skeptical of the high figures for haplology, but van Windekins' 
statistics provide a potential source for identifying the Greek manifestations 
of what Sapir called "drift." 

With characteristic ungenerosity, I shall begin with two etymologies 
where van Windekins has failed to provide an explanation that is better than 
what was previously known. Van Windekins repeats (p. 93) Frisk's assessment 
that Zopóc ‘neat, unmixed (of wine)’ is unexplained and derives this adjective 
from a full grade of the root *g"jeH-, ‘live’, *g"jó-ro-, a view which is 
semantically opaque as well as phonologically less compelling than Solmsen’s 
equation (IF 14, 426) with OCS jari ‘strong’ which van Windekins neglects 
to mention despite its inclusion in Frisk and endorsement by Schwyzer 
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(Griechische Grammatik, 330), Puhvel (Laryngeals and the Indo-European Verb, 
pp. 71—72) and Watkins (International Journal of Slavic Linguistics and Poetics 
5[1962] 136—37). A more shocking omission is van Windekins' neglect of 
Sapir’s abortive effort of 1939 (Language 14, 274) to explain yopvóc by means 
of laryngeals, virtually identical to van Windekins’ explanation (pp. 59—60). 

Van Windekins also takes (p. 184) nétpa ‘rock’ as a development from 
*oxnétpa, apparently regarding rocks as visible navigation hazards and relates 
this noun to the verb oxéntopm. He is certainly right in rejecting Szemerényi's 
equation with Hitt. peru(-na)-, but the word’s phonological structure matches 
OE feder ‘feather’, also a feminine. Both words are then derived from the 
root *pet- ‘fly, fall, move through the air’, a semantic development seen by 
Maher (Lingua e Stila 8 [1973] 403—17). A further and more -compelling 
reason to reject van Windekins' claim is that the cluster development of *skp- 
is not consistent with what is known of the simplification of initial clusters 
in Greek. Triple clusters in Greek drop the first member but retain 
the second and, third, e.g., xveig ‘comb’ < *bkt-en-, otjviov:atijBos ‘breast’ 
< *psteen-, and tpáneča ‘table’ < PGk. *x“tpa-neéia. 

Some of van Windekins' most interesting etymologies involve mytho- 
logical names, an area that rarely yields conclusive results. One of van 
Windekins' attempts is worthy of consideration. 'AQpobtu, has inspired more 
efforts at etymology than any other Greek divinity. Even in pre-classical 
times folk etymologies such as that connecting her name with ‘foam’ (&ppóc) 
were current as shown by Hesiod (Theogony 190—200). Other efforts have 
seen her name as well as her cult as an import from the Near-East and tried 
to derive 'Ajpo8tu] from Semitic Astarte. Van Windekins sees her name as 
a bahuvrihi compound and identified the second element with PIE *diH-teA 
'shine, splendor' (p. 29). Startlingly, he takes the first element as a zero 
grade of vejpóc ‘kidney’ and translates ‘she with splendid loins (celle à la 
splendeur des lombes, qui brille par ses lombes)’. To my mind, this inter- 
pretation has an almost Rubenesque quality to it which is difficult to reconcile 
with Sappho's characterization of the goddess as fpaóívav ... 'Adpoóítav. 
However, the Lanuvian cognate of veppóc, nebrundines is glossed as ‘testicles’; 
perhaps Aphrodite is ‘she who excites the [males’] loins’. 

Perhaps the most ingenious explanation in the entire work is van 
Windekins' account of the perennially troublesome 6á1aoca which is normally 
considered a pre-Greek word. Van Windekins reconstructs *té &-aooa (pp. 
98—99), deriving the word from *sal-a,q"ia,, that is, ‘salt water’. This account 
is certainly far superior to anything so far proposed, both semantically and 
phonologically; however, the early and universal crasis that such an etymology u 
requires-and the fact that a cognaté for Lat. aqua is not otherwise known in 
Greek makes van Windekins’ account doubtful in the final analysis, however 
attractive it is otherwise. 

I conclude this review of van Windekins’ work with two etymologies 
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which I feel are strong candidates for general acceptance. The explanation 
of àyaðóç ‘good’ has always plagued Hellenists. Improbable connections with 
Germanic gódaz seem to predominate. Van Windekins relates (p. 1) this 
essential Greek adjective to the Greek verb yn0éo, Doric yá0éo ‘rejoice’ and 
compares Tocharian B kartse ‘good’ (akin to Greek yaípo). &yo8óc is thus a 
Grassmann's Law development of *á-yo0-óc < PIE *sm-godh-os, a view that 
is more sensible, both in terms of phonological consistency and semantic 
plausibility, than any other known to me. 

Van Windekins' explanation (p. 5) of the curious Greek afpa is likewise 
satisfying. He rejects Boisacq's tentative relation between ‘blood’ and ‘juice’ 
(which can be paralleled in Albanian gjak ‘blood’ Gk. ónóc ‘sap’) and notes 
that the verb aipwdéw ‘set one's teeth on edge’ indicates that the original 
meaning was less ‘blood’ than ‘wound, pain’, With this insight, van Windekins 
is able to relate to the root *sai- ‘pain’ (Pokorny 877) and reconstruct a 
neuter, *sgi-np which he compares to OE sar < *saz-ro- ‘sore, wound’. 
Semantically, van Windekins compares these forms to Olr. fuil 'blood' but 
W gweli ‘wound’ and OE wel ‘slaughter’. One may also add the reflexes of 
PIE *greuA;-s, OIn. Kravís-, Gk. xpérac, OE hréaw all '(bloody, raw) flesh’ 
beside OCS kriivi, Lith. kraijas, and Welsh crau all ‘blood’. 

It is hard to give a blanket endorsement to a book whose matter is as 
varied as that which van Windekins presents in his. While there are 
etymologies with which one must flatly disagree, there are others that seem 
insightful and new, but the greater, and to my mind more valuable, part of 
van Windekins' work consists of etymologies which point the way to solutions 
which others can refine. This is the true test of any etymological work. Its 
ability to stimulate future research rather than its ability to silence diverse 
opinions is a standard by which any work must be judged. By this criterion, 
van Windekins' Dictionnaire étymologique complémentaire de la langue grecque does 
Hellenic scholarship a service. 


MARTIN E. HULD 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, Los ANGELES 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


Personnel changes in the Department of Classics at The Johns 
Hopkins University have made. it difficult for that Department to 
continue to perform the editorial functions of the Journal. Believing 
that its continuation is important for scholarship, The Johns Hopkins 
University, owner of the Journal, has appointed Professor George A. 
Kennedy of the University of North Carolina as Editor, effective 
January 1, 1989. Manuscripts of new articles submitted for publication 
and books for review should hereafter be addressed to him at CB 
3145, Murphey Hall; UNC Classics Department; Chapel Hill, NC 
27599. Editorial correspondence relating to issues now in preparation 
should continue to be addressed to the current editor, Professor 
Georg Luck. Inquiries about subscriptions, back copies, advertising, 
or rights for reproduction of material should be addressed to The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, which continues as publisher of the 
Journal. 

Membership of the new Editorial Board will be announced in 
subsequent issues. Under Basil Gildersleeve and his distinguished 
successors, the Journal published original scholarship that represented 
the best thinking of the time, including new philological, literary, 
historical, and linguistic approaches as they developed, and its pages 
often provided younger scholars with the first opportunity to convey 
their insights to the public. It is the new Editor’s intention to continue 
and enhance this historic mission. Articles submitted for publication 
should identify the author only on a covering page and will be 
refereed anonymously. Publication commitments made by Professor 
Luck as Editor will be honored. The Johns Hopkins University, The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, and the new Editor wish to express 
their deep appreciation to Professor Luck, his staff, and the members 
of his Editorial Board for their many contributions during the past 
three years. 
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CHRYSES AND THE OPENING OF THE ILIAD 


The Iliad is composed of small narrative units which often have 
the same nature as the large narrative units and reinforce the poem's 
major themes.’ In addition, these small units may influence the 
development of the plot in significant ways. The brief story of the 
old priest Chryses and his revenge upon Agamemnon is one such 
small unit, with both major thematic and causal connections to the 
rest of the Juad. Homer announces explicitly at the beginning of the 
poem that the dishonor shown to Chryses results directly in the 
quarrel of Agamemnon and Achilles (7/. 1.8—12).? Yet in addition to 
the role of first cause, I hope to show that the episode of Chryses, 
for all its compact brevity and particularity, serves as a sort of Iliad 
in miniature,? a general paradigm of the theme of successful revenge 
and restitution which shapes the form that Achilles’ wrath will assume 
and creates initial expectations of an equally happy outcome. These 
expectations, however, are overturned in Book 9 due to unsupport- 
able discrepancies between the dominant emotions and ultimate aims 
of the young hero and the old priest whom he earlier chose to take 
as his model. 

Chryses comes to the ships of the Achaeans as a suppliant.* 


! Cf. Mark W. Edwards, "Convention and Individuality in Iliad 1," HSCP 84 
(1980) 1—28. 

2 All references to the Iliad are based on the text of David B. Monro and 
Thomas W. Allen, Homeri Opera? (Oxford 1920). 

3 A number of studies have documented the recurrence of themes first broached 
in the story of Chryses. Of particular importance are: Michael N. Nagler, Spontaneity 
and Tradition: A Study in the Oral Art of Homer (Berkeley 1974); Albert B. Lord, The 
Singer of Tales (Cambridge, Mass. 1960); and Karl Reinhardt, Die Ilias und ihr Dichter 
(Góttingen 1961). 

* Chryses’ appeal is not described in language employed only of supplication, 
but cf. John Gould, “Hiketeia,” JHS 93 (1973) 74, n. 1. 
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Humbling himself before the great king Agamemnon, he seeks the 
return of his daughter Chryseis, taken in the sack of Thebe. (She 
had been given as prize to Agamemnon after the so-called "great 
foray” at the same time that Briseis was awarded to Achilles") The 
king dishonors (ripípooev, 1.11) and dismisses the old man with a 
brutal rejoinder (1.26—32), making him outcast from the Achaean 
camp. Chryses departs in fear (£6eoev, 1.33) and walks in silence by 
the shore of the sea. Then he demonstrates for the first time in the 
poem the devastating effectiveness of action at a distance and success 
achieved through personal inactivity. Summoning Apollo to avenge 
his tears (8ákpvo, 1.42), Chryses discharges his function of cursing 
man (d&pntiipa, 1.11), a move which, like the suppliant position he 
first assumed, reflects weakness and dependence on higher powers.’ 
His request takes the form of what Mabel Lang has called a "complex 
prayer."? That is, he first provides a reason why the divinity should 


favor him (1.39—41) and then asks that the Achaeans suffer (1.41— 
42). Homer's narrative to this ,point remains swift, flat, and straight- 


forward. The emotional intensity of the poetry rises only with Apollo's 
response. The god comes from Olympus in anger (yv, 1.75; cf. 
1.9; 1.44), and the arrows of his quiver rattle as he moves like the 
night (1.46—47). Bringing plague (omós, 1.61) and destruction 
(Aotyóc, 1.67; 1.97) upon the Achaeans, he compels Agamemnon to 
relent and return Chryseis to her father. However, the king chooses 
to find compensation elsewhere for the loss of his prize. The result 
is the Iliad itself, a magnification of the themes adumbrated in the 
story of Chryses. The pattern of dishonor (1.170—171), tears (1.349), 
anger (1.188; 1.192; 1.224; passim), and revenge for the loss of a 
woman taken in the great foray recurs with Achilles as the protagonist. 


5 Cf. Iliad 2.690—693, and John W. Zarker, "King Eétion and Thebe as Symbols 
in the Jad,” CJ 61 (1965) 110. 

$ Cf. William R. Nethercut, "The Epic Journey of Achilles," Ramus 5 (1976) 
8—89. 

7 Cf. James M. Redfield, Nature and Culture in the Iliad: The Tragedy of Hector 
(Chicago 1975) 94: "The priest is himself a somewhat problematic figure; he is a 
cultural specialist who stands somewhat outside the status order. Or, to put that 











another way, he is a low-status persón with special powers... 
reason why he, a powerful man, should give way to someone insignificant and weak." 
For the special powers inherent in the curse of the lowly, cf. Gilbert Murray, The Rise 
of the Greek Epic* (Oxford 1934) 86—88. 

° Mabel L. Lang, “Reason and Purpose in Homeric Prayers,” CW 68 (1975) 309. 
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Yet commentators fail to recognize the extent to which the young 
hero seems to model his actions upon those of the old priest. 

Karl Reinhardt saw in Book 1 the repetition of a story pattern 
dealing with the strife of vassals and their king. However, he 
emphasized the role of Apollo as Agamemnon’s adversary in the 
first quarrel and Achilles as Agamemnon’s adversary in the second.!? 
Certainly much in the text recommends this view especially since, as 
we have seen, the poet stresses the swiftness and angry intensity of 
the god’s response to the insult—and these qualities we naturally 
associate with Achilles himself!!— while portraying Chryses rather 
as his pathetic and humble creature. (The emotions which Homer 
attributes to Chryses are fear and the pain that we may infer from 
his tears.) Nevertheless, we may draw a distinction between the 
significance of events which the poet intends the audience to appre- 
hend and the conclusions which his characters draw. Here, Homer 
goes to great lengths to establish that Apollo serves as a fitting 
prototype of Achilles in the formal pattern of strife. Yet the hero 
appreciates only his own affinity with Chryses. A brief study of the 
interlocking structure of the resolution of the first quarrel and the 
beginning of the second will make the implications of this parallel 
clearer. 

After Homer formally closes his account of the fateful assembly 
at which Agamemnon has decided to return Chryseis and take Briseis 
(1.304—307), an embassy of reconciliation is appointed under the 
leadership of Odysseus and sent to Chryses (1.308—311). Meanwhile, 
heralds are dispatched to carry off Achilles’ prize (1.318—8348). 
Chryses, then, has demonstrated the best means to avenge dishonor 
and recover a stolen woman—by punishing the king through losses 
to his army—at the very moment when Agamemnon blunders a 
second time. Achilles’ great prayer to Thetis demonstrates that he 
appreciates this obvious lesson. 

The prayer falls into two parts, background narrative (1.365— 
392) followed by a request (1.393—412). First, Achilles retells the 
whole story of the insults to Chryses and himself, beginning with the 


? Reinhardt (n. 3 above) 43. 

10 Reinhardt (n. 3 above) 44. 

11 Gregory Nagy, The Best of the Achaeans: Concepts of the Hero in Archaic Greek 
Poetry (Baltimore 1979) 148, speaks of the large number of thematic and formal 
convergences between the characters of Apollo and Achilles in the Iliad. 
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sack of Thebe. Lines 372—379 are repeated verbatim from the poet’s 
own description. Homer’s purpose in having his protagonist retell a 
story so fresh in our minds is at least threefold. According to J. T. 
Sheppard, he wishes to emphasize the importance of Agamemnon’s 
cruelty to the old suppliant.!? Secondly, Mark W. Edwards notes the 
psychological relevance of such repetition. Homer emphasizes 
Achilles’ sorrow by having him pour out his woes at great length.'? 
In addition, I believe that the retelling serves equally to illuminate 
the depths of Achilles anger and the motivation underlying his 
subsequent request. Explaining to his mother the origins of the 
quarrel with Agamemnon, Achilles in the process hits upon the best 
means of winning a second such victory. I am suggesting, in other 
words, that the Chryses story becomes a pattern and a subject for 
imitation not merely because of an oral poet's well known tendency 
to attach the same kind of song to different characters, !* in this case 
Chryses and Achilles. Rather more subtly, Homer allows the parallels 
to emerge at least in part from the perceptions of Achilles himself. 
In fact, the hero seems even to work against his artful narrator by 
discerning a pattern quite different from what the poet presented 
to his audience. 

Achilles' narrative differs in two very significant details from 
Homer's earlier account. Edwards has pointed out that he describes 
Apollo's launching of the arrows and their deadly effect in rather 
flat and objective terms—in contrast to the poetic and emotional 
account which Homer earlier provided.*’: Secondly, and in keeping 
with Edwards' observation, Achilles attributes the angry reaction 
(xodpevoc, 1.380) not to Apollo but to Chryses himself.!9 Thus the 
human victim of Agamemnon's caprice and not the god becomes the 
emotionally charged focus of Achilles’ narrative— precisely the op- 
posite of Homer's earlier emphasis. The young hero sees that he 
shares the old man's plight and quite naturally, but wrongly, assumes 
the motivating force of anger in the formulation of the earlier plan 
for restitution. In this way, the analogy between the two mortals is 


1? J. T. Sheppard, The Pattern of the Iliad (New York 1922) 11—12. 

C?"Edwards (n. labove)l8;. ^ — — —--— — — 

14 Cf. Lord (n. 8 above) 120. 

I5 Edwards (n. 1 above) 10—11. 

16 In speaking of "the wrath of Chryses—Apollo” Lord (n. 3 above) 188, conflates 
themes which both Homer and Achilles keep quite distinct. 
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extended beyond what the author intended in his narrative. (Here 
is Achilles’ first major error and the source of his eventual destruc- 
tion.) The decision to seek a settlement after the same fashion follows 
naturally; therefore, Achilles dispatches Thetis to Olympus with the 
request that Zeus punish Agamemnon a second time with losses to 
his army (1.393—412). Once again like Chryses, Achilles employs the 
form of a complex prayer: he claims justification in Thetis’ prior 
service to Zeus.*” Finally, in discussing recourse to prayer as a means 
of defense against aggression, we should note the unconventional 
and unheroic nature of Achilles plan. Warriors normally win glory 
for deeds not words.!? As the aftermath of the theft of Helen, the 
Trojan War itself results from the heroic necessity of recovering 
stolen women through force of arms.!? Indeed, Achilles' first reaction 
to Agamemnon’s outrage was more in accord with the heroic reflex. 
He was prepared to draw his sword, disrupt the assembly, and kill 
Agamemnon until Athena persuaded him to stop with reproachful 
words and come away eventually with three times as many gifts 
(1.188—218). With his prayer to Zeus, however, Achilles adopts the 
traditional defense of the outcast, the powerless old man, and the 
unprotected woman.?? 


17 Samuel Eliot Bassett, The Poetry of Homer (Berkeley 1938) 130, remarks 
correctly that there was no way for Achilles even to have known that Chryses prayed 
to Apollo. Bassett, however, notes also that Homer was not troubled by such difficulties. 

'8 This generalization requires a slight qualification; words were indeed highly 
prized in the assemblies. Note what Patroclus says at 16.630—631. Arthur W. H. 
Adkins, Merit and Responsibility: A Study in Greek Values (Oxford 1960) 86, remarks that 
Homeric society values men who are well-armed, strong, fleet of foot and skilled in 
war, counsel, and strategy. 

19 C£, Michio Oka, "The Iliad and the Wrath of Achilles," JCS 22 (1974) 1-23 
(English summary 151—153), who finds in the taking of Briseis the repetition of a 
pattern involved in the taking of Helen. Also, cf. Lord (n. 3 above) 190. 

20 Mary Douglas, Purity and Danger: An Analysis of Concepts of Pollution and Taboo 
(Baltimore 1966) 132, provides a generalization which supports my thesis: “Moreover 
it is a common feature of competitive segmentary political systems that the leaders of 
the aligned forces enjoy less credit for spiritual power than certain persons in the 
interstices of political alignment.” These persons are the politically weak. Of course, 
cursing can also be an attribute of authority: cf. Robert Parker, Miasma: Pollution and 
Purification in Early Greek Religion (Oxford 1983) 191—206; also, the article by Ziebarth 
in RE, s.v. Fluch. Nevertheless, with the exception of Achilles, the only vestige I find 
in the Iliad of the curse of one in authority and able to enforce his will through 
personal strength is Menelaus’ highly rhetorical curse at 7.99f., probably a mere 
expression of personal frustration. Heroes frequently pray: to express vain or idle 
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With Achilles’ wrath so formalized, the poet returns to Odysseus 
and his expedition. The ensuing passage seems further to confirm 
the soundness of Achilles’ strategy. Chryses gratefully (xoípov, 1.446) 
receives back his daughter and prays that Apollo relent (1.451—456). 
Both have achieved their ends. Agamemnon dishonored a mortal 
and offended a god; yet neither of his victims separates the question 
of honor from the question of material compensation. Full restitution 
has been made. Apollo hears this second prayer, accepts the sacrifice 
of the Achaeans, and takes delight in the paean which they perform 
on his behalf (1.457—474). His wrath (pv, 1.75) dissolves in pleasure 
(xéprievo, 1.474). Thus Homer brings to a close the first, minor quarrel 
of the poem in a scene of fellowship and peace. However, the second 
meanwhile increases in bitterness and intensity as we are reminded 
that Achilles sits in anger (prvie, 1.488) by his ships and abstains 
from war and the assembly (1.488—492). In other words, a healing 
of the rent in the social fabric has been accomplished only at the 

"éxpense of tension and disruption elsewhere. Nevertheless, the 
termination of the first cycle of revenge and restitution seems to 
promise an equally successful resolution of the second movement, so 


wishes (7.132f.; 16.97£.); to seal an oath (3.298f.; 19.258f.); and to seek the help of a 
god in war or in council. The latter is the most frequent form of prayer in the Iliad 
(cf. 2.412f.; 5.115£.; 10.278f.; 16.514f., 17.561£.). However, heroes are not given to 
asking the god's service while they sit in idleness. Achilles repeats his unheroic form 
of prayer at 16.233f., with three lines borrowed from Chryses' second prayer to Apollo 
(16.236-238 = 1.453—455). 

The closest analogues to Achilles’ prayer in the Iliad seem to be the prayer of 
Chryses to Apollo and the curses of Amyntor (9.453f.) and Althaea (9.565f.) upon 
their children. Whether Achilles’ and Chryses’ prayers may properly be considered 
curses is difficult to determine. L. R. Farnell, The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion 
(Chicago n.d.) 52, argues that the Greeks early associated curses with their belief in 
gods, so that curses are difficult to distinguish from prayers. The curse was originally, 
he says, "an ebullition of personal destructive will-power." Wolfgang Hübner, Dirae 
im römischen Epos: Uber das Verhältnis von Vogeldámonen und Prodigien (Hildesheim 1970) 
60, claims that curses never invoked Zeus directly. 

In contrast to my argument, Gregory Nagy (n. 11 above) 80, and Mary Louise 
Lord, *Withdrawal and Return: Àn Epic Story Pattern in the Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter and in the Homeric Poems," CJ 62 (1967) 241—248, discern in Achilles’ 
actions a significant parallel with an immortal’ The akhos of Demeter begins with the ~~ 
abduction of Kore. Her resulting ments causes devastation which is replaced by fertility 
when she receives the appropriate timai (H. Dem.) In this paper, however, I have 
attempted to separate Achilles' perception of parallels from those drawn by the poet 
or enforced by the epic tradition. 
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long as Achilles continues to follow the example of Chryses. Yet this 
possibility is complicated in Book 1 by the presence of anger. Achilles 
combines the lot of the suffering mortal Chryses with the divine 
wrath of the god Apollo.?' (The consequences of this complex and 
ambiguous status erupt in Book 9 when anger raises the dispute 
above the level of material compensation and forestalls a happy 
completion to the second, major movement of the theme of revenge 
and restitution.) 

Again like the prayer of Chryses, Achilles’ request to Zeus 
generates a further quarrel—between two gods on Mt. Olympus. 
However, the argument between Zeus and Hera is quickly cooled by 
Hephaestus with drink and by Apollo with song (1.533—611). Her 
son advises Hera to endure the grief she feels (1.573—589). In the 
process, Hephaestus explains the ease with which gods are able to 
put aside anger where mortals are concerned and thus sheds retro- 
spective light upon the abrupt termination of Apollo's earlier wrath. 
Men and their affairs, he says, must not be taken too seriously (1.573— 
576). They are not in a position to damage significantly the honor 
of the gods.** (Whether mortals like Achilles can manage anger with 
equal success is left in suspense.) Finally, the divine banquet which 
concludes the book is reminiscent of Chryses’ feast with Odysseus 
and the other ambassadors from Agamemnon. 

In Book 1, Homer presents the origins of the quarrel between 
Achilles and Agamemnon and in the process creates and shapes our 
expectations. The flow of events—two movements from contention 
to peace interrupted by a third where the outcome is in doubt— 
leaves us to suppose that anger will cool and disputes be resolved to 
the satisfaction of all, that Achilles will also relent when Agamemnon 
offers restitution. Indeed, through Books 2-8 events conform 
broadly to the shape of the miniature Iliad encapsulated in the 
Chryses episode. The plague (Aoydéc, 1.61) and destruction (Aotyés, 
1.67; 1.97) which Apollo inflicted upon the host prefigure the 


2! The word menis in the Iliad denotes the anger of a god. The only instance 
where it is applied to heroes is the mutual anger between Achilles and Agamemnon: 
cf. Nagy (n. 11 above) 73. James Redfield finds Achilles’ ambiguous status introduced 
in the first line of the poem: cf. "The Proem of the Iliad: Homer's Art," CP 74 (1979) 
98: “The first line of the Iliad qualifies the hero [Achilles] in terms of his divine wrath 
and his human father, and thus places him between god and man." 

?? Cf. Arthur W. H. Adkins, "Values, Goals, and Emotions in the Iliad,” CP 77 
(1982) 306. : 
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destruction (Aotyóc, 1.341) which Achilles predicts for his fellow 
Achaeans and which Hector in fact brings. Thereupon, Agamemnon 
sends a second embassy, nominally under Phoenix (9.168) though 
Odysseus conveys the king's offer as he had done before. Only now 
does Achilles deviate sharply from his self-imposed precedent. 

Why does Achilles not relent in Book 9 and complete the 
pattern? The course of action which he has pursued could bring no 
more than the prizes which Agamemnon offers. Indeed, he first 
seemed content with Athena's offer of gifts and counsel of patience. 
This question has been discussed endlessly by the commentators, 
and I have little to add to the debate, except briefly to point out the 
influences which make a reduplication of Chryses’ success impossi- 
ble. The first, of course, is the anger which he shares with the god 
and wrongly attributes to the mortal in the formal pattern of strife. 
(The three ambassadors from Agamemnon and Achilles himself are 
all aware of its compelling force in blocking the king's attempt at 

"féconciliation.??) The fact of immortality makes Apollo naturally 
more responsive to persuasion and entreaty in the petty, ephemeral 
affairs of men. Achilles’ mortality, however, serves to intensify his 
anger and shift the dispute entirely from the material level to a 
deeper question of personal integrity.” Such a stimulus was entirely 
lacking in the case of Chryses. Now Phoenix argues that the gods 
are capable of being swayed (otpenrtot, 9.497) and that Achilles should 
be disposed likewise. Yet, as Arthur Adkins has argued, the parallel 
he draws between the ambassadors’ beseeching Achilles and a mortal’s 
praying to god is inexact. For the average mortal cannot damage the 
honor of a god as seriously as Agamemnon hurt Achilles.” And so 
Achilles comes to believe that no amount of wealth will compensate 
for what he has suffered (9.378—387). And yet the young hero was 
equally mistaken in finding such a significant parallel with the old 
priest. I suggest that this initial error results directly in the refusal 
of Agamemnon's offer, the decision to send Patroclus into battle, 
and ultimately his own death. Twice Achilles bitterly and accurately 
sums up his condition when he complains that Agamemnon has 


"(d 


—— -Odysseus (9:260); Achilles (9.426), Phoenix (9.436), and Ajax (9.698—629) all — 


find anger to be the major stumbling block. 

24 1 refer the reader to the brilliant analysis of Cedric Whitman, Homer and the 
Heroic Tradition (New York 1958) 186f. 

?5 Cf. Adkins (n. 22 above). 
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treated him like a despised outcast (dtipntov peraváoujv, 9.648; 
16.59).?9 Ironically, his choice to stand alone in the manner of such 
a one brought a victory that left his heroic honor unsatisfied and set 
in motion a chain of events ending in a tragic Iliad. 


Ropert J. RABEL 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


26 axiyntov is perhaps ambiguous here. Cf. Leafs note on 9.648. 


THE INTERMENT OF PATROKLOS (ILIAD 23.252—5'7)! 


Fhe burial ceremony following the cremation of Patroklos 
comprises the collection of the dead’s bones in a cinerary container 
(pidAn), the placing of them in the so-called kħoíoœ (254), and the 
construction of a tumulus beside which funerary games are held. 
Commentators and translators nearly unanimously render xAtoia as 
‘tent,’ ‘hut,’ or 'shelter^ by which they mean the “military” hut of 
Achilleus. They assume that the bones of Patroklos are kept in this 
hut in order to be mixed later with those of Achilleus, and they think 
of the tumulus-as an "empty" tomb. The aim of this paper is twofold: 
I shall first argue in favor of an older view that xkħoíœ here are 
actually the "tomb" in which the remains of Patroklos are laid before 
being covered by the above mound; secondly, I shall discuss the 
tomb and tumulus of Patroklos in their relation to the pyre where 
the dead are cremated. I will suggest that the- Achaeans. marked off 
the circumference of the tumulus by "circumscribing" the area 
covered by the pyre with the 1ópvoc; and given that this area is a 
square of known size ("a hundred feet on each side"), I shall proceed 
to calculate the approximate diameter of Patroklos' burial mound. 
At the same time, I shall point out the similarities between the 
interment of Patroklos and the burial practices of the fifth century 
B.C. noble Thracians. 

The relevant passage reads (JI. 23.252—57): 


KAaiovtes &’ étapoio évrjéoc óotéa AeuKa 
GAAeyov £c ypvoénv pidAnyv xoi Simdaka Snpdv, 


1 The following works will be cited as indicated: K. F. Ameis, C. Hentze, eds., 
Homers Ilias 1* (Leipzig/Berlin 1906; rpr. Amsterdam 1965 [“Ameis-Hentze”]); M. 
Andronikos, Totenkult, Archaeologia Homerica W (Gottingen 1968 ["Andronikos"]); H. 
Ebeling, Lexicon Homericum (Leipzig 1885; rpr. Hildesheim 1963 ["Ebeling"]; R. F. 
Hoddinott, Bulgaria in Antiquity: An Archaeological Introduction (London 1975 ["Hod- 
dinott”]); W. Leaf, ed., The Iliad II? (London 1902; rpr. Amsterdam 1971 ["Leaf"]); 
H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments (London 1950 ["Lorimer"]); P. Thielscher, 
“tv xAtoírjat 62 O£vvec," Philologische Wochenschrift 33/34 (1937) 958—60 [“Thielscher”]). 


.—- ——- -+See;-for-example;-Leaf, 490-ad-loc:;-Ameis-Hentze; 55 ad loc.; Pr Mazon; ed;, 


Homère Iliade IV (Paris 1970) 108 (“baraque”); R. Lattimore, trans., The Iliad of Homer 
(Chicago/London 1951) 457. 
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èv KAtoinot 68 Dévtes gave Arti xáAvyav: 
topvacavto È apa Bepeilia te npopóAovto 
epi nupriv: eidap 8£ yutr]v ént yaiav Éyevav, 
xevbavtes 62 tò off pa ndAtv xíov. 


Weeping, [the Achaeans] collected (from the center of the pyre)” the 
white bones of their gentle companion and laid them into a golden 
cinerary container (pidAn), between a double layer of fat. They then 
placed the container in the xiofm, and covered it with a fine piece of 
cloth. Thereafter they marked off the burial mound and laid down its 
foundations stones around the pyre; they then immediately piled up 
earth, and, after raising the mound, turned to go away. 


In their commentary of the Iliad, Ameis-Hentze render xAwiou 
as ‘tent’ and give the following explanation of the phrase £v xAwina 
68 Oévvec: the bones of Patroklos are not buried in the tumulus, as in 
other cases, but, according to Patroklos' wish at 83f. and Achilleus' 
statement at 243, are kept in the tent until Achilleus death when 
they are mingled there with his and both are buried together in the 
tumulus (cf. Od. 24.76f.).4 Ameis-Hentze fail to discuss whose “tent” 
this is, but they evidently mean the "military" hut of Achilleus. The 
KAhoítoi are expressly attributed to Achilleus by Van Leeuwen’ and 
others, who similarly interpret it as ‘hut’ or ‘tent’ and take the tumulus 
to be a cenotaph.® Willcock’ has recently adopted the same view, 
citing in support of it Patroklos’ request, not at 83f, but at 91. 

Yet, though the pre-burial rites for Patroklos are performed 
inside or near the xAwio of Achilleus,® the pyre and the tumulus 
raised over it seem to be at a distance from the Greek camp where 


? Where the dead lay: èv péoon yàp éxerto nup (241). 

* See Ameis-Hentze, 55 ad loc.; Leaf, 490 ad loc. says they are "kept in the hut 
to be taken with those of Achilles to Thessaly." 

? See J. Van Leeuwen, ed., Ilias H (Leiden 1913) 816 ad 254 ("in Achillis 
tabernaculo"). 

ê The assumption that the tumulus is a "cenotaph" and that xXoígo: is the 
"military" hut of Achilleus seems to go back to the scholiast cited by Eustathius (Z. 
1298 ad 254): tò 86, àv xMoír 9évrec, xijv óoteoqópov 8nAa81] qióArv, pavepas 8rot kevr]piov 
eivai tò ógipi trjv £Ec tis KAtofag nvpàv yeyovds tà ITarpóxAo ofjpo. 

7 See M. M. Willcock, ed., The Iliad of Homer IT (London 1984) 302 ad 254. 

3 The dead Patroklos is laid out (18.352f.}, as it seems, inside Achilleus’ hut 
where he is mentioned still to lie next morning (19.211£); but at 23.13 Patroklos’ body 
seems to lie in an open space on the shore, by Achilleus' ship; for the latter point, see 
Willcock (n. 7 above) 298 ad loc. 
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Achilleus’ kħoío is located.? Also there is nothing in the text to show 
that the qióAr] with Patroklos’ bones is “carried” from the pyre back 
to the Greek camp: the phrase év xAioígoi 62 Bévtes merely indicates 
that the bones are placed in the so-called xhioio immediately after their 
collection from the center of the pyre. But above all, Patroklos’ 
requests at 83f. (Ameis-Hentze) and 91 (Willcock) have been wrongly 
made to correspond to the instructions of Achilleus at 243. For lines 
83f. and 91 concern the fate of Patroklos’ remains after the death of 
Achilleus, while 243 deals with the disposition of Patroklos' bones until 
Achilleus’ death. Specifically, Patroklos wishes that a common grave 
(83) and a joint cinerary urn (91) may house the bones of the two 
friends after Achilleus dies. Furthermore, in the description of 
Achilleus' funeral (Od. 24.71ff.), the cinerary urn holding the mixed 
remains of the two friends in their common grave is an "&épqiupopeóc," 
a vase also mentioned at JI. 23.92? as the urn that might house the 
ashes of both friends; while Achilleus instructs (243) the Achaeans 


:"to-place the-bones of Patroklos in a “piór” until his own death. In 


noa 


other words, the mingling of the bones of the two friends in an urn 
(àppıpopeús) placed in their common grave, to which both lines 83f. 
and 91f. refer, should not be confused with the laying of Patroklos’ 
bones in the gidAn (243). The latter container, as I suggest below, 
was properly buried under the mound originally raised for Patroklos. 
But when Achilleus died, the bones of Patroklos were transferred 
into the appupopets containing the remains of Achilleus, which was 
buried and covered with a great and conspicuous tumulus (Od. 
24.80—84; cf. Ii. 23.245—48). That is to say, the mound where they 
buried Patroklos’ bones was re-used for the joint burial of Achilleus 
and Patroklos, at which time the Achaeans turned it into a monu- 
mental tumulus. Below I shall briefly review the main points of 
Patroklos' speech, focusing on his wish to share a joint cinerary urn 
and grave with Achilleus. 

Patroklos first demands that Achilleus give proper burial to his 


? The location of the pyre and tumulus is generally placed somewhere "on the 
shore" (23.125f.; cf. Od. 24.80—82). The body is escorted there by chariots and foot 
soldiers (23.128ff.). 

—J9 It. was-earlier-thought-that line-92-was-an-interpolation-from: Od: 24:74; see — 
Leaf, 478 ad 92; G. M. Bolling, The External Evidence for Interpolation in Homer (Oxford 
1925) 197£.; idem, The Athetized Lines of the Iliad (Baltimore 1944) 179. M. Van der 
Valk (Researches on the Text and Scholia of the Iliad 11 [Leiden 1964] 331, 447 and n. 
328), however, defends it as genuine. 
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body as quickly as possible, so that he can enter the gates of Hades: 
Sdrte pe Stu téyiota, mbAac ’AiSao neprjoo (71). He then invites Achil- 
leus to give him his hand in agreement, because, as he explains, once 
he is cremated he will no longer return from Hades: kai pot 56g trv 
xeip’, óÀogópopar. ob yàp £v abug / vícopoi £& ’Aidao, nv pe rropóc Àe- 
Aáynre (75f.) Patroklos further says that they will never again sit 
down to take counsel together, far from the other hetairoi; for the 
bitter xíjp (destiny) allotted to him when he was born was now to be 
fulfilled (77ff.). At this point, Patroklos prophesies that it is the fate 
of Achilleus also to be killed under the walls of Troy: koi 68 ooi abt 
poipo, Deoic émetxed’ ’AytAAcd, / telyer Uno Tpóov etyp_evéwv óàroAéoDot 
(80f.). Thereupon, Patroklos makes two further requests: dAAo 5é tot 
épéo kai éprjoopat, of xe mðn (82). First, he asks Achilleus ‘not to 
place his own bones apart from his but together’: urj £pó oóv andvevde 
uOfpevat óoxé', Ayet / GAA’ ópoó (83f.). Secondly, he expresses the 
wish that 'the bones of both friends be contained in the same cinerary 
urn’: Qc è xai dotéa vóiv óu copóc ópqixoAónroi (91). 

It is evident that the last two requests (83f., 91) are connected 
with Achilleus' approaching death, to which this episode draws the 
attention of the reader, as has already been observed by Van der 
Valk.!! In other words, Patroklos worries that when his friend dies 
his bones may remain separate from those of Achilleus. The point 
he therefore makes is that Achilleus should arrange that after his 
own death the bones of both friends should be housed not only in 
the same grave (83f.) but also within the same cinerary urn (91). As 
a matter of fact, Patroklos never suggested that his bones should not 
be buried but rather "kept" to be mixed with those of Achilleus, as 
is generally assumed. On the contrary, Patroklos required that his 
body be both “cremated and buried" as Sante (71) indicates; for the 
notion of Sant» in Homer is not simply ‘to cremate’ but ‘to bury’, 
i.e., ‘to inter the remains of the cremated body.'!? 

Therefore, oopóc (91) means (or refers to) the urn where the 
bones of both Achilleus and Patroklos are to lie in their later common 
gravet? and not the qiáÀAg in which the bones of Patroklos are 


il See n. 10 above (Researches) 446. 

12 See Ebeling, s.v. 89ánto: “sepelio, crematum corpus terra condo." 

!? In post-Homeric times copóc means ‘coffin’, ‘bier’, and it signifies, most often, 
a stone sarcophagus; see LSJ, s.v.; P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
grecque (Paris 1968—80) s.v. 
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temporarily placed to remain, between a double layer of fat, until 
Achilleus’ death: xoi tà p£v èv ypvoér qióAr xai Simax 6rpó / Sefopev, 
elc 6 xev abtóc sydv "Aid: keóDopo (243£.). That the oopóc is not the 
qiéAr is confirmed by line 92 which is in apposition to oopóc: ypóoeoc 
duupopets, tov toi nópe nóma pytnp. This ‘golden amphora is actually 
the urn in which the bones of Patroklos lay mixed with those of 
Achilleus in their later joint tomb, as is known from Od. 24.71—77: 


avtap énei Or, oe pAd§ rjvvoev 'Haoaíotot, 
rDev ý tor Aéyopev Aeóx' ote’, ’AyiAAcd, 
olivo év &xprte xai cAcipati SGxe 62 uijugp . 
xptocov époupopfja: Awvóooio è pov 
qóox' £pevat, Epyov 68 nigpudvroó 'Hoaíororo. 
èv TÔ tor keitat Àeóx' dotéa, paip’ ’AyiaAed, 
ptySa 62 TlatpdéxAoto Mevoruddao Savévtos, 


P After the. body of Achilleus-was cremated, the Achaeans gath- 
ered his white bones, in the morning, in a golden amphora (ypóosov 
époupopija) containing unmixed wine and unguent (olvo èv éxprite 
Koi dAeipatt). The amphora was the handiwork of the famed He- 
phaistos and was said to be a present of Dionysos to Thetis, Achilleus' 
mother. She, in turn, gave it to the Achaeans for the burial of her 
son. In this &ppupopets lay the white bones of Achilleus mixed with 
those of Patroklos. The remains of the latter had evidently been 
transferred there from the golden giddy (248f., 253). 

Scholars occasionally confuse the gidAn in question (243, 253) 
with the &p@ipopets (Il. 23.92; Od. 24.74).'* Yet the two vessels are 
distinct, as is shown by the following points. The gidAn contained a 
solid substance (a double layer of fat)!? in which the bones of Patroklos 
were laid; while the contents of the éppipopetcs housing the remains 
of Achilleus were pure liquids (unmixed wine and unguent)./? This 
suggests that the Homeric pıáàn was of a bowl shape!" in contrast to 


14 H. Luschey (RE Suppl. 7 [1940] 1026), for example, “equates” the q:áAr with 
the àpqipopeós; not so, Lorimer, 110. 

15 The so-called 8inAoko önpóv , i.e., animal fat; for 6npóc, see Ebeling, s.v. 

— =- -—— 18 OQtvo-tv-&xpfito-xai-&Mioon;-for-&Aetpap-(or—o); see Bruno Snell etal;-Eexikon- —— 

des frühgriechischen Epos Y (Göttingen 1979) s.v. aheipatog; it was a kind of unguent. 

‘7 [t was a basin-like receptacle more wide than deep according to ancient 
scholia whose veracity is accepted by Andronikos W 30. It is usually noted that after 
Homer the qióAn was a broad, flat bowl or saucer for drinking or pouring libations; 
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the &p~ipopets which was a closed vessel used for liquids.!? Moreover, 
the qióAr] is merely a valuable (golden) cinerary container employed 
for the remains of the mortal Patroklos, while the golden dyqipopetcs 
is said to be an urn of divine craftmanship and ownership that Thetis 
gave to the Achaeans for the burial of her divine son. 

Naturally, the container in which Patroklos' bones were collected 
had to be like a bowl so that its contents could be later easily removed. 
As to the fat inside the gidAn, this was used as a preservative. The 
double layer of fat prevented the bones from being pulverized as a 
consequence of the excessive dryness caused by burning: 6 68 6ínAo& 
ó6npóc qvAakuxóc tS tv óotéov elc yoóv dAAayfis £& Gxpas Enpdotnytos, fv 
nácyouct: tå Kpavpobpeva (Eust. I. 1297 ad 243). Patroklos bones 
ought to be preserved while under the earth so that they could be 
later retrieved to be buried inside the same cinerary urn with those 
of Achilleus. The unmixed wine and unguent (oivo èv dxpyte xoi 
éAcipan) filling the amphora with the bones of Achilleus were most 
likely also used as preservatives. The usage of unguent and wine for 
this purpose is actually attested or alluded to in the Iliad. At Il 
18.351, the comrades of Patroklos filled his wounds dAeipato £vve- 
pot, while at J. 19.38f., Thetis instilled ambrosia and red nectar into 
his nostrils in order to prevent the decay of the corpse.!? Palm wine, 
i.e., red wine, was, in fact, used by Egyptians in the process of 
embalmment which is described by Herodotos (2.86.4): after they 
removed the viscera they rinsed the cavity of the abdomen with otvo 
gQoixnío. 

In short, Patroklos' requests at 83f. and 91 should be connected 
not with the gidéAn, in which Achilleus orders his friend's bones to 
be placed until his own death, but with the óàpqupopeós containing 
the bones of both in their later, common grave. And since Patroklos' 


see LSJ, s.v. In the archaic period, however, unusually deep (mesomphaloi) phialai were 
used as "cinerary urns" in cremation burials; see the earliest silver example cited by 
Strong (n. 41 below). 

18 Amphorae in Homer are used for the storage of wine, oil, and honey; see 
G. Bruns, Küchenwesen und Mahlzeiten, Archaeologia Homerica Q (Göttingen 1970) 28. 

1? For the former passage, see G. E. Mylonas ("Homeric and Mycenaean Burial 
Customs," AJA 52 [1948] 58): "it seems that the poet had in mind the tradition of an 
elementary embalming. ..”; see also Lexikon des frithgnechischen Epos I (n. 16 above), 
s.v. Gheipatos B1: "Mittel zur... Erhaltung toter Körper.” For the latter passage, see 
Andronikos W 4; he adopts the older suggestion that the text alludes to the practice 
of embalmment. 
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demand (71) was for the immediate cremation of his body and burial 
of its remains (ðánte pe Stu téyiota), the view (Ameis-Hentze) that 
the bones were not buried in the tumulus until they were mixed with 
those of Achilleus is groundless. It requires that Achilleus disregard 
the last request of his friend. As a matter of fact, the tumulus raised 
at 255-57 cannot be a cenotaph. For the latter is a sepulchral 
monument erected in honor of a person who is buried elsewhere,”° 
and such cenotaphs were naturally known to Homer.*' Patroklos’ 
tumulus is, however, a monument constructed over the pyre that 
consumed the corpse, i.e., at the place where Patroklos’ actual funeral 
was performed. Also there is no parallel whatsoever of a “temporary” 
cenotaph constructed over one’s actual funeral pyre. On the contrary, 
the celebration of funeral games there (257ff.), as well as the dragging 
of Hektor’s corpse around the tumulus of Patroklos (JI. 24.15—18), 
require that the remains of Patroklos were buried there. If this is 
the case, then the phrase èv xAtoinn 68 Oévveg avô Ati kóAvyav may 
- well suggest the actual burial of the bones of Patroklos, which were 
to remain in the gidAn until Achilleus’ death. In a communication 
published in 1937, P. Thielscher remarked that in the description of 
Patroklos' burial one misses “die Totenkammer,” i.e., the chamber 
where the body is laid.?* Thielscher argued that this is actually 
mentioned but scholars have failed to see it: £v xAtoino 62 Oévrec does 
not mean that the @iéAn was "temporarily" brought into Achilleus’ 
military hut but instead xħoíoa signifies the "Totenkammer" found 
in the middle of the stone circle (ie., the epea), which is then 
covered with a cone of earth. Inhumation in a “chamber tomb, "?? 
such as the term "Totenkammer" suggests, was of course unknown 
to Homer. The Homeric heroes, as contrasted with their Mycenaean 
predecessors, always cremate their dead, whose remains are either 
directly covered with a mound of earth or first placed in a grave 
over which a tumulus is raised.** The latter instance is known from 


2° Or whose body cannot be found; see X. An. 6.4.9.: obs (i.e., dead soldiers) 8e 
prj rjópiokov, Kevotaqiov avtois énoinoav péya, kai otepdvous ènéðeoav. That the word xe- 
voxá&qiov is a diminutive implies that cenotaphs were originally small, as Professor W. 
M. Calder III, to whom I owe this reference, has pointed out to me. Xenophon says 
_ — ..néya.to show. it. was.not.small.as.the-word.alone-would-suggest.—- | --—- ~~ >> 
21 See Andronikos W 34. 
22 See Thielscher, 959. 
23 A standard Mycenaean practice, see Andronikos W 77ff. 
24 See Andronikos W 21ff.; 32ff. 
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the burial of Hektor's remains in a tomb called xon Kémetos,”® i.e., 
a sort of deep “shaft” grave which is covered with large stone slabs: 
aiya &’ dp’ éc KofAnv Kdnetov Béoav, abtap tnepde / nuKvotow ÀAáeoo: Ka- 
teotdpeoav peyddAoin (Jl. 24.797f). This sort of grave Thielscher 
quoted as a parallel to the xMoia at 23.254. In fact, the suggestion 
that xoi% here signifies the "tomb" where the gidAn is placed, and 
which is called xdénetog in Hektor’s case, was first made by H. 
Düntzer?? in the previous century. 

Strangely enough, the interpretation of kħoia at 23.254 as a 
tomb, for the construction of which there is a Homeric parallel, has 
never been seriously considered. And yet, in post-Homeric epitaphs, 
the tomb is occasionally called kħoía as, for example, the eó6ospécv 
... KMoinv or tac... 'Aióeo ... xAoí[ac], on inscriptions found at 
Smyrna?’ and on the island of Syros?? respectively. These texts are, 
of course, late, dating from the second century B.c. or A.D., but their 
diction is epic. Similarly late is the Hellenistic poem from a grave in 
Egypt which refers to the tomb as @epoepdvnc iepà xAwwia.?9 
Wilamowitz?? translated the latter phrase as ‘Zelt der Persephone’, 
with the remark that it probably meant a grave of particular shape. 
The meaning of kħoía, however, in these epitaphs is derived from 
the notion of kħoía not as ‘tent’ ('hut' or ‘shelter’) but as ‘Ruhebett’ as 
Frisk?! has rightly argued. And the notion of xAioío as ‘resting place’ 
or ‘bed,’ ‘couch’ or ‘easy chair’ is as early as Homer.?? We still call a 
tomb “the last resting place."?? The latter expression, I think, gives 
the precise meaning of xàioíai at Il. 23.254. In other words, though 
both xAoío: and xdnetoc refer to the tomb at Jl. 23.254 and 24.797 
respectively, the former word (kota) is not used in a technical sense; 


25 Kánetoe = oxdénetoc is from oxdntw; see Ebeling, s.v. kon kánexoc is a ‘deep 
trench’. 

?6 As noted by Ebeling, s.v. xktoin 1b. I have not been able to consult H. Düntzer's 
commentary on the Iliad, nor his Homerische Abhandlungen (Leipzig 1872). 

27 See G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca (Berlin 1878; rpr. Hildesheim 1965) 88 
no. 237.4. 

28 See IG 12 (5) 1104.4. 

29 See Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Kleine Schriften 11? (Berlin 1971) 
121 (line 4). 

30 See ibid. 123. 

31 See H. Frisk, Eranos 41 (1943) 59-64. 

32 For this notion of xAtoin, see Ebeling, s.v. xiioí 2; for this sort of furniture, 
see S. Laser, Hausrat, Archaeologia Homerica P (Göttingen 1968) 41-43. 

38 Compare the Latin lectus (bed) = bier in Tib. 1.1.61; Ov. Met. 14.753. 
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it simply means the ‘tomb’ in the sense of ‘the last resting place’; 
while kánetoc is a technical term that indicates that the tomb was a 
shaft dug in the earth. 

That the word xħoíoa does not refer to a tomb elsewhere in 
Homer may be accidental Furthermore, the particular kind of 
cinerary container (piéAn) placed in our xAwoino as well as the covering 
of it with a fine cloth (éav@ Arti xáAvyav) reinforce the interpretation 
of koina as ‘tomb’. Although hydriae, amphorae, or craters more 
often serve as cinerary urns, phialai are not rare; nor is the covering 
of these urns with cloths unusual for graves in which historical Greeks 
or others were buried. The earliest instances occur in proto-Geometric 
and Geometric burials in Attic and other cemeteries, and these have 
been already noted by Lorimer?* and Andronikos.5? Made of bronze 
or clay, these geometric phiala only remotely remind us of the 
golden phialé in which the bones of Patroklos were buried. Precious 
cinerary urns, phialai included, originally covered with fine cloths, 
are known only froni the periphery of the Greek world in which 
extravagant "Homeric" funerary practices emerged in the Archaic 
and Classical periods. This is particularly true for the burial of noble 
warriors in Thrace and Macedonia. 

A piece of cloth originally covered the fourth century gilded 
crater excavated in a grave at Derveni; this magnificent urn contained 
the cremated remains of an affluent Macedonian warrior.?? The 
golden hydria containing the ashes of Demetrios Poliorkétés was 
similarly covered with a cloth of royal purple.?’ Another example, a 
precious phialé of fine Attic workmanship, housed the ashes of a 
fifth-century warrior buried at the Thracian site now called Duvanli.?? 
This phialé, made of silver and gold, is a good parallel to the phialé 
containing the bones of Patroklos. Of much earlier date are the 
fragments of the silver and bronze phialat excavated in a mid-seventh 
century cremation burial on the island of Rhodos.?? Of these two 
vessels, the silver one had undoubtedly been used as a cinerary 


34 See Lorimer, 110 and nn. 8-11. 
35 See Andronikos W 73f. 
36 See E. Yiouré, Ho Kratéras tou Derveniou, Vivliothéké tës en Athénais Archaiologihzs 





— —- Hetatreias no-89 (Athens 1978) in particular; 1f-and-74=76. Ke 0-9 —— 


37 See Plu. Vit. Demetr. 53.2. 

?? See B.D. Filow, Die Grabhügelnekropole bei Duvanlj in Südbulgarien (Sofia 1934) 
63—65; Hoddinott, 64f. and pl. 37. 

39 See G. Jacopi, Clara Rhodos III (1929) 110 no. LXVII and fig. 108 on p. 109. 
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container.*° In contrast to the Duvanli phialé, the Rhodian vase has 
an archaic, unusually deep, lebes-like shape.** The latter reminds us 
of the ancient scholia describing the Homeric phiale as sort of a lebes- 
like vessel.*? 

It remains for us to consider how the suggested tomb (xAtoiat) 
and tumulus (ofjpa) of Patroklos relate to the pyre from which the 
dead's bones are collected. The pyre was square, measuring a 
hundred feet on each side: noinoav 88 npi|v éxatépnedov Evda xoi évda 
(164).** The tumulus was raised over the pyre and had a round base 
and shape (255f.): topv@oavto 68 ofjua Ospe(ó te mpoBdAovto / dygi 
nvpýv: eidap è yutr]v èm yatav éyevav. 

The verbs vopvóoavro, npofáAovto, and the phrase yutrjv èm yatav 
Éyevav, refer to the marking out, laying the foundation, and raising 
of the mound respectively, and they are all used in a technical sense. 
The latter phrase means ‘to pile up earth so as to form a mound’** 
and it is used in Homer only with reference to a burial mound.*? 
Only here do the other two verbs refer to the marking and con- 
structing the foundations of such a mound. Topvóopo: means ‘to 
mark off with the tépvos,’*° a tool used by carpenters, masons, etc., 
like a compass.*’ I1poBéAAw regularly means ‘throw before or in front 
of ,*® but, according to some ancient scholia it is specifically used for 
the laying of foundations, instead of ti8npi;*? hence its rendering at 
255 as ‘set them in the face of the mound'.?? A precise translation 
of the above lines is, therefore: ‘they marked off with the 1ópvos the 
(circumference of the) mound (sema) and they set the foundation 


4° They are the only contents reported as found inside the grave; see ibid. 

*! See D. E. Strong, Greek and Roman Gold and Silver Plate (London 1966) 56 and 
fig. 12. 

5? See schol. a and b ad I. 23.270 (Erbse); Athen. XI, 501 a-b (Kaibel). 

55 *Exartóv nodév Éyovoav £xáotav nAeopáv: Eust. F. 1294 ad 164. 

44 See LSJ, s.v. xéc II 2. 

45 See G. Dindorf, Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem II (Oxford 1875) 256 ad 256. 
ou ob nóoa yi xuuj, GAN’ fj tofs vexpois émtyeopévn. 

46 See LSJ, s.v. In Homer, it is also used at Od. 5.249. 

47 See A. K. Orlandou, I. N. Travlou, Lexikon Archaión Architektonikón Horén, 
Vivliothéhé tés en Athénais Archaiologikés Hetatreias no. 94 (Athens 1986) s.v. tépvos. 

48 See R. J. Cunliffe, A Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect (London 1924; rpr. Norman 
1977) s.v. npogóáAAo 2. 

49 See Eust. Jl. 1298 ad 255: npofioMo8at 6€ návu Kuping ém SepeMcov Aéyexat, tavtòv 
öv xà npobéoda, 6Bev 10 Depédia. 

5° See Cunliffe, n. 48 above. 
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stones around the (periphery of the) pyre; then, they immediately 
piled up earth so as to form the mound’. 

Since the Achaeans set the OepeQua of the tumulus around the 
pyre, its circumference necessarily ran around the pyre too. This 
means that the Achaeans had marked .off the mound by "circum- 
scribing” the (square area of) the pyre with the vópvoc. If the latter 
was something like “a pin at the end of a string,"?! the “circumscrib- 
ing" of the pyre could have been done quite easily, provided that 
the other end of the string were tied to a stake planted in the middle 
of the square, thus forming an "elementary" compass. Needless to 
say, the starting point had to have been one of the four corners of 
the pyre so that no part of it would be left outside the circle of the 
tumulus.?? As a matter of fact, this is the earliest reference to the 
usage of 1ópvos in architecture, i.e. for the laying out of the 
circumference of round structures.?? 

With regard to the area covered by the funeral pyre, the phrase 

"nupijv ékavópne6ov £vOo xoi ëvða indicates that it amounted to 10,000 
square Homeric feet, in other words, it was equal to a néAeQpov,”* a 
standard ancient measure of area or length, mentioned elsewhere in 
Homer by name.?? Given that the length of a plethron’s side varies 
between 26.9 m and 35 m,” the average length of the side of 
Patroklos’ pyre was ca. 30 m. If my interpretation above is correct, 
namely that the circumference of the tumulus was marked by means 


H 


5! As LSJ note, s.v. tépvoc. The xópvog used by masons for the laying-out of 
circular buildings must be different from that used by carpenters; for the latter, see 
H. Blümner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Künste bei Griechen und Rümern 
I (Leipzig 1875) 331. Ursula K. Duncan (BSA 56 [1961] 179) has remarked that the 
Greeks used certain words for tools (the tópvoç included) "without any distinction as 
to whether they were employed by wood- or stone-carvers, stonemasons, . . . etc.” 

5? Of. schol. ad Jl. 28.255—6 (Erbse): todto nowow, Órtoc xoi tà nó tod Vp 
d&iapdapévia yr] éxtds Ea bf. 

53 The use of small scale compass began as early as the proto-Geometric period, 
during which circles drawn with a compass appear, for the first time, on Greek vases; 
the circles on Geometric vases were probably drawn with a simple "incision-compass"; 
see A. E. Raubitschek, "The Mechanical Engraving of Circular Letters," in Festschrift 
A. Rumpf (Krefeld 1952) 125. 

——- - -34 For-néheSpov;see F-Hultsch; Griechische und Römische Metrologie? (Berlin 1882) 
40 and nn. 1—2. 

55 See ibid. 32 and n. 1 (citing Il. 21.407 and Od. 11.577 at which méAeSpov is 
mentioned as a measure of length). 

56 See H. Chantraine in KP II (1967) 559, s.v. Flachenmasse. 
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of “circumscribing” with a tépvoc the square area of the pyre, then 
we can calculate the minimum diameter of its circle; for the latter 
equals the hypotenuse (c) of the triangle formed by two (a, b) sides 
of the pyre.®’ And since a and b were 30 m each, the diameter of 
Patroklos tumulus was no less than 42.50 m.?? 

From the Homeric viewpoint, the tumulus raised over this 
hekatompedon pyre was neither very large nor very high. This is 
evident from Achilleus' orders to the Achaeans to construct a mound 
for Patroklos of moderate size, which they were to transform into a 
broad and high tumulus after his own death and burial there (245— 
48): 


tópgBov &’ où páda noAAdv &yo novéeadat óvoya, 
GAM’ émeikéa toiov: énervta 6£ Kai tov ’Ayauoi 
evpbv 0 dynAdv te uürjpevar of xev ¿pefo 
Sevtepor £v vijecot MOAUKAHion Annoðe. 


The last point to be discussed here is the location of Patroklos’ 
tomb (xAioia), which is understood as having been covered with the 
tumulus. Thielscher was probably right in suggesting that the “To- 
tenkammer” was found in the middle of the stone circle formed by 
the foundation of the tumulus.?? The reader should be reminded 
that the corpse lay in the middle of the pyre, év péoon yap éxerto nop 
(241), from which the Achaeans had been ordered to collect the 
bones for placement in the giéAn. It is, therefore, only reasonable to 
assume that the tomb was dug at or nearby the center. 

It should be noted that similar, individual tumulus burials of 
nobles occur in post-Mycenaean times in northern Greece and, in 
particular, in Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, where they continue 
throughout the Hellenistic period. The tumuli at Halos and Vergina, 


57 The pyre was a square circumscribed by a circle; 
py q 
C 


E 
NS 


58 According to the equation: c? = a° + b7; c* = 30? + 307;  — 1800; c = 
V 1800; c = 42.50. 
59 See Thielscher, 959. 
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in Thessaly and Macedonia respectively, have already been com- 
mented on for their similarity to the Homeric ones.9? Less well 
known to those studying Homer are the tumuli excavated in Thrace 
which are dated to the Archaic, Classical, and Hellenistic periods. 
The earliest reference to them is made by Herodotos at 5.8.: ënera 
68 Sdntover (i.e., the Thracians) xataxatoavtes ... yôpa 68 yéavtec 
&yéva u9eiot ravrotov. Herodotos contemporary Thracians burned 
their wealthy?! dead and buried their remains under a tumulus 
beside which they held funeral games, exactly as the Achaeans did 
in the case of Patroklos and other heroes in the Homeric epics. 
Excavations have shown that the Thracian tumuli were occasionally 
raised over the funeral pyre? and that they sometimes covered a 
tomb dug in the ground*? or otherwise built in the middle®* of them. 
Occasionally, these tumuli have a stone base,95 while their diameter 
most often ranges between 35.0 m and 45.0 m.99 In one of them was 
excavated the above-mentioned silver and gold phialé containing the. 
^ ashes of a fifth-century warrior; this sort of vessel was common in 
rich Thracian graves before the Hellenistic period, whether it con- 
tained the ashes of the dead or not.” Another Thracian tumulus?? 
similarly housed the cremated remains of a warrior which were 
originally covered with a fine, carmine red cloth that may have had 
sequins sewn onto it. But it is not only the funeral games and tumulus 
burials of fifth-century well-to-do Thracians that remind us of the 
interment of Patroklos and the games held in his honor. In fact, 
every pre-burial rite attested by Herodotos for the Thracians has its 


6° See Lorimer, 108f.; Andronikos W 112. 

9! The so-called etSafpoves (Herodotos). 

. € As, for example, the Branichevo tumulus dating from the middle of the 
fourth and the beginning of the third century B.c.; see Hoddinott, 91. 

$$ See the pit graves under the tumuli excavated at Moushovitsa, Bashova, 
Branichevo, etc.; Hoddinott, 58f., 64f., 91. 

64 See the tumuli at Moushovitsa and Golyama, Hoddinott, 58, 62. The earliest 
burial is usually situated in the middle of the mound; see the early “Macedonian” 
examples cited by N. G. L. Hammond, A History of Macedonia 1 (Oxford 1972) 315f. I 
owe this reference to Professor Ph. M. Petsas, whom I thank. 

$9 As-the-mound-known-as- M SEA SE "-does-(Vratsa);see Hoddinott;- 
76. 

66 See the measurements cited by Hoddinott, 58 (tumuli excavated at Duvanli). 

97 See Hoddinott, 60. 

98 See ibid. 62. 
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counterpart in the rites performed in honor of Patroklos, as I have 
argued elsewhere.9? 

To sum up: the xAoía at Zl. 23.254 cannot be the military hut 
of Achilleus, in which the qiáÀAg with the bones of Patroklos was 
supposedly kept unburied until Achilleus' death; it is rather the tomb 
under the tumulus raised on the spot where the body was cremated, 
as Düntzer and Thielscher earlier suggested, and which has a parallel 
in the tomb of Hektor. The word xhoía refers to the ‘tomb’ in several 
Greek epitaphs wherein it is used in the sense of 'resting place' which 
is derived from the Homeric notion of xÀwíao as ‘bed’, ‘couch’, or 
‘easy chair’. The Achaeans laid out the mound by “circumscribing” 
with the tépvoc the square area of the pyre, which equalled an ancient 
Homeric plethron. The minimum diameter of the tumulus was further 
calculated to be ca. 42.50 m. Finally, the similarities exist between 
Patroklos’ tumulus burial and the rites attested for it and those of 
affluent Thracians in the fifth century n.c.7? 


ANGELIKI PETROPOULOU 
CENTRE FOR GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITY, 
NATIONAL HELLENIC RESEARCH FOUNDATION, ATHENS 


69 See “The Thracian Funerary Rites (Her. 5.8) and Similar Greek Practices,” 
in Pulpudeva, Semaines Philippopolitaines de l’Histoire et de la Culture Thrace 6 (1986, 
forthcoming). 

7° I wish to thank Professor William M. Calder III and Drs. N. J. Richardson 
and Garth Fowden from whose comments on an earlier version of this paper I have 
greatly profited. A debt of gratitude is also owed to my anonymous referee for his 
advice. Naturally, all responsibility for errors and views expressed rests with the writer. 
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THE KAEO£X OF TELEMACHUS: ODYSSEY 1.95 


Athena announces her plan for Telemachus in the following 
words: 


népyw 6’ £c Undaptyyv te kai tc TIóAov rjpgoOóevto, 
vóotov Nevadpevov natpds díAov, ijv nov kovon, 
15’ fva pv xAéoc £00Aóv £v dvOpanorow éynot. 


and I will convey him into Sparta and to sandy Pylos 
to ask after his dear father’s homecoming, if he can hear something, 
and so that among people he may win a good reputation. 1.93—95! 


The problem, briefly, is this: how can Telemachus gain xAéoc by 
going on a tour of the Peloponnese visiting Nestor and Menelaus?* 
Eustathius saw the problem and added the gloss óc xomdéoavta ónèp 
. tod natpóc to these lines. That seems a desperate explanation. With 
both Athena and Peisistratus in attendance, there is little xónoc about 
Telemachus' mission, as Athena acknowledges (13.423). The scholia 
offer the gloss óc tod notrpóc opoviíCovta. But I am not aware that 
mere ppovtic can gain one xAéoc. All the same, both scholia and 
Eustathius do agree that Telemachus’ xAéo; somehow involves his 
father, and in this they will turn out to be correct. G. P. Rose? tackles 
the problem head-on and attempts to demonstrate that xAéoc will 
come through making a journey to the Peloponnese to find out about 
Odysseus and then, with or without him, taking revenge on the suitors 


! I am grateful to AJP's reader for helping to lick this article into shape. All 
references are to the Oxford Text of the Odyssey, except where otherwise indicated. 
Translations are from R. Lattimore (1965). Line 95 translates literally 'so that fine 
KAéo; may possess him among men’. This is convoluted, but such inversions of subject 
and object with the verb £yo are common in Homeric Greek (LSJ A8). 

? K. Rüter, in Matthiessen, ed., Odysseeinterpretationen (Hypomnemata 19 Góttin- 
gen 1969) (= Rüter, 1969) raises the same problem but goes on “und dürfen vielleicht 
schon hier vermuten, dass Athene mit Telemach auch Grósseres im Sinn hat" (p. 111 
and note). This I assume, is Rüter's way of solving the xAéoc problem (he says no more 
about it). Cf. Rose, 1967 (see below). Stanford does not discuss the problem in his 


. commentary (London? 1959). -S.- West (Fondazione-Lorenzo- Valla-1981) comments- — 


“Telemaco verrà elogiato per i suoi sforzi," but does not elaborate. 
3 In "Quest of Telemachus," TAPA 98 (1967) (= Rose, 1967). 
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(p. 393-94). I agree with the first of Rose's points, but it seems to 
me that the second is open to a decisive objection. 13.423 makes it 
clear that the xAéoc Athena has in mind is that which can be gathered 
by a journey around ihe Peloponnese 


abu] piv népnevov, fva KAéos &00Aóv &porto 
Keio’ AGO. 
It was I myself 


who saw him along on that journey, so he would win reputation 
by going there. 13.422—423 


Note xeio' £À0óv. Consequently, I do not see how the xAéoc of 1.95 
can refer to the slaughter of the suitors. 

A wholly different approach is taken by Marion Muller.* For 
Muller, Telemachus' journey is a form of modified aristeia, compa- 
rable in its way with that of Diomedes in Ikad 5.1ff. As Athena gives 
Diomedes pévoc so that he might gain military xAéoc, so she plans to 
give pévoc to Telemachus for the same purposes but in an unmilitary 
context: 


abtap £yov 'IOáxryv 68 tAevoopan, dpa ot vióv 
póÀAov énotpóvo, kai ot pévoc èv opeoi Geiw 


But I shall make my way to Ithaka, so that I may 
stir up his son a little, and put some confidence in him 1.188—189 


But Muller points out that, unlike Diomedes, Telemachus also 
needs encouragement in order to fulfill his role (hence énotpóvo), 
and explains why: his duty is revenge, but Telemachus has distanced 
himself too much from this sense of duty, since he has but a shadowy 
and indistinct image of his father. Athena has to implant in Tele- 
machus mind a clear, unambiguous picture of his father's dpety if 


she is to create in him the will to act. She succeeds, for when she 
flies off: 


* Athene als göttliche Helferin in der Odyssee (Heidelburg 1966) (= Muller, 1966) 
especially 28—36. The thesis begins from the work of R. Schröter, Die Aristie als 
Grundform homerischer Dichtung und der Freiermord in der Odyssee (Diss. Marburg 1950). 
T. Krischer furthers the discussiomin Formale Konventionen der homerischen Epik (Zetemata 
56 München 1971) 23f. For criticism, see H. Eisenberger, Studien zur Odyssee (Wies- 
baden 1973) 32ff. For a modern assessment of the aristeia, see now A. Thornton, 
Homer's Iliad: Its Composition and the Motif of Supplication (Hypomnemata 81 1984) 73ff. 
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TÖ & évi Supd 
Bijxe pévoc kai ðápoos, dbnépvyoév te £ natpds 
paAdov ëT f] tò náporðev. 


but she left in his spirit 
determination and courage, and he remembered his father 
even more than he had before. 1.320—323 


Muller's thesis seems to me central. If we are to unlock the answer 
to the question of the meaning of xAéoc in 1.95, the father-son 
relationship, as the scholia and Eustathius noted, holds one of the 
keys.” "e "E 

The second key is even closer at hand: it is the very meaning 
of the word xAéoc itself. The problem is as Rose (1967) puts it, that 
"surely one must do something, something courageous and valuable, 
to be awarded xAéog &00Aóv" (p. 394). Merely touring the Peloponnese, 
however immaculate one's manners, does not quite seem to qualify. 
: But it is not necessary for a person to do anything to achieve xAéoc. 
KAgos is cognate with xÀóo (cf. inclutus) and is to do with reputation, 
with what people say about you. In certain cases, indeed, it means 
simply ‘news’, as at e.g., 1.280—84. In other cases, merely the erection 
of a monument brings xAéoc (2.239—40, 4.584, 5.311); in others, the 
return of a husband (18.254—55); in others, the heroic deeds of a 
son bring xAMéos to a father (JI. 6.446). 


5 The scholia had already seen that in some ways Telemachus' journey was like 
his father's. For example, EM on 1.93 say: 


atomos okei elva TrAepdyou rj dnoSnpia npótov pév xivSuvov npoEevoóoa t$ véw, Sebtepov 
ériavóotaow tv pvyotýpwv &reuoboa, tp{tov obx edsAo0oa tiv črno tod natpdc. GAA’ Ber 
tov £v youve’! te8pappévov, Admats tetanevopévov, pytopsidv ob neneipapévov obSendnote, no- 
Abtponov yevéoOot napanAnoing và natpi, Kai tobto KepSévai tf mAdvy, koi Koweveiv và natpi 
t&v KatopBapdatov èv tH pvnoTnpoxtovig. (Dindorf, Oxford 1855) 


The same point is made by, e.g., D. E. Bynum in "Themes of the Young Hero in 
Serbocroatian Oral Epic Tradition,” PMLA 83 (1968) 1296-1303, esp. 1302 (see also 
1297 on "role-transference" between father and son), J. H. Finley, Homer's Odyssey 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1978) 2ff., N. Austin, Archery at the Dark of the Moon (Berkeley 1975) 
182ff. 
p A_Thornton-in-People-and-Fhemes-in-Homer’s- Odyssey (Dunedin/London 1970) "7 

148, n. 66 makes the same point in relation to the vexed 6.185, interpreting pddiote 

SÉ v Exdvov aùtoí as ‘it makes the couple famous’, i.e., brings them xMoc. Nagy’s views 
about the meaning of xAéog (Best of the Achaeans [Baltimore 1979] especially Chapters 

1 and 6) are not relevant to this discussion. 
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But the most telling definition is James Redfield's." xAéoc, he 
says, “is in the keeping of others: a man's xAgog consists of what 
others say about him . . . kàéoc is thus a specific type of social identity. 
A man has a history (which) is in a certain sense himself or one 
version of himself ... and since his story can survive his personal 
existence, it is from one point of view the most real version of 
himself" (pp. 32-34). 

In the light of the root meaning of xAéoc and of Redfield's 
definition, we may interpret Athena's words to Telemachus at 1.95 
as 'so that he may receive among men (now and to come) a true— 
and noble— account of his identity. But why does Telemachus need 
such an account? Does he not know who he is? No, actually. 

Our first sight of Telemachus is of a young man whose thoughts 
are centered entirely upon his father (1.114—18). He wonders whether 
Odysseus will return and scatter the suitors and control his household 
again. In other words, he is helpless and desperately in need of his 
father. Telemachus welcomes and feeds Athena and prefaces his 
questions to her with another long lament for the loss of his father 
(1.158ff.). The end of Athena's reply to his question and Telemachus' 
response are of high significance. First, Athena wonders whether 
Telemachus can be the son of Odysseus (1.206—07). She concludes 
he must be, so physically similar is he to his father (208—12). But 
Telemachus expresses doubt: nobody really knows his father, he says 
(216). Would that he had been the son of some more fortunate man 
(217—20). Athena picks him up: surely Penelope is your mother—is 
that not sufficient (222—23)? But Telemachus rejects that consolation. 
His father has died, no one knows where: but had he died in battle, 
the Greeks would have made him a grave mound, and he would 
have won great xAéoc for himself and his son hereafter (289—40). 
But all that Telemachus has left to him is grief. Telemachus does not 
really know who his father is (215—16),? and the manner of Odysseus’ 
disappearance (if he has disappeared) means that Telemachus inherits 
no xhéoc from him (237-40). Athena’s assurances—at least he has 
Penelope for a mother (222—23)—-mean nothing to the young man. 
In this respect, Telemachus is thinking along the same lines as his 
father at 5.311ff. Storm-tossed after leaving Calypso’s island, Odys- 


? Nature and Culture in the Iliad (Chicago 1975). 
8 L. A. Mackay in "The Person of Penelope," G & R (1958) 123 comments on 
Telemachus' "sense of insecurity in his fatherless state." 
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seus reflects pessimistically (5.308—12) that, had he died at Troy, he 
would have had his last rites and the Greeks would have given him 
KAéog (311). But now he is fated to die by a dismal death. All the 
xAéoc in the world is of little use without a public burial by which 
that xAéoc can be acknowledged—and passed on. The issue is clinched . 
by Athena who appears to Telemachus after he has been frustrated 
by the suitors and prays for her help. She says he will be no xaxdc 
nor åvoýpov if his father's pévoc 36 is instilled in him, for accomplish- 
ing word and deed (2.270—72). But if he is not of such seed, there 
is no hope (274-75). Still, if the prjus of oarn has not given out 
unambiguous link between Teemaa and his father, and challenges 
him to live up to his father’s reputation. It is particularly significant 
that Athena emphasises the two great heroic qualities of Odysseus— 
his pévos Hi (271), the Iliadic quality of excellence in word and deed 
(272), and his pus (279), that cunning intelligence so characteristic 
—--- ~of him in-the ‘particular circumstances of the Odyssey. ` 

To summarise. Athena’s plan was that, in his tour of the 
Peloponnese, Telemachus should gain xAéoc. KAéoc is not what you 
do, but what people say about you. It is your “truest identity.” 
Telemachus, not being acquainted with his father or even knowing 
if he is dead or not, has no naturally inherited xAéoc (and the suitors 
effectively prevent him getting any of his own).? How are his problems 
solved in the Peloponnese? 

The answer is given with the utmost brevity by the text. Here 
Nestor commends Telemachus’ appearance and urges him to win a 
good reputation: 


"xai ov, thos, páda yap o' ópóo kaAÀóv te péyov TE, 
&liapog a0’, ivo tis oe xai óiyóvov £0 einn." 


'So'you too, dear friend, for I see you are tall and splendid, 
be brave too, so that men unborn may speak well of you.’ 
3.199—200 


At 3.374—79 Nestor likens Athena’s support of Telemachus to her 
support of Odysseus: You.will not-be-xakóc-or-GávoMac;-Nestor-assures-- -- 


? Cf. C. R. Beye, The Iliad, the Odyssey and the Epic Tradition (London 1968) 166— 
67. 
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him, if the gods guide you like this (3.375—76). At 4.138—50, after 
considerable and unprompted acclaim for Telemachus and Peisistra- 
tus before ever they have spoken with the inmates of the household 
(4.27, 62—64), Helen recognises Telemachus as the son of Odysseus 
(cf. Austin op. cit. p. 188). She has never seen anyone so like the son 
of Odysseus (4.141—43). Menelaus confirms that that is his feeling 
too (148—50) (Menelaus has already recognised him at 4.116—19). 
Menelaus reconfirms this view at 4.611, and cf. 4.207—11 (good 
fathers beget good sons). 

Here, then, is the xAéoc which Athena predicted for Telemachus 
in 1.95, the account of himself which he needed to hear: he is indeed 
the true son of his father. He both looks like him and has the same 
divine helper. Athena herself had, of course, set the ball rolling 
(1.206—12), (cited above p. 499) and challenged Telemachus in just 
these terms at 2.270ff. (above p. 500). At 1.296 she had even drawn 
the Orestes parallel and encouraged him in the same words that 
Nestor does. Telemachus should not cling to childhood: he should 
remember the xAéoc Orestes won for killing Aigisthos. Since he is so 
KaÀóc and péyoc, he should be &Xxipoc so that generations to come 
will speak well of him (1.296—302). Here indeed is a call to xAéoc 
through action, and Telemachus will respond to it, in company with 
his father, in Books 22—24 (see especially 24.514—5, where they are 
matched as rivals). But that is a challenge which lies in the future: 
in Books 3—4, Telemachus’ xAéoc cannot derive from such behaviour. 
But the importance of the Peloponnesian experience is that Telem- 
achus finds that the goddess is not alone in her assessment of his 
potential xAéoc. Both Nestor and Menelaus, apart from his father the 
two greatest surviving heroes of the Trojan War, reach the same 
conclusions, and Helen will do so without even knowing who he is 
(4.138—46). Thus in Books 1—4, Telemachus has been shown that he can 
lay claim to his father's «Mog and make it his own.!? 

But we cannot stop there. If Telemachus' status and identity 
are being put in the balance by the poet in Books 1—4, it must be 
for some purpose, and it would be fair to assume the purpose will 


1O In this context 3.98—101 (= 4.328—31) may be important. In these lines, 
Telemachus asks Nestor to tell him the truth not because of what he (T.) has done, 
but because of what Odysseus has done. In other words, Telemachus states here in 
public his right to inherit the consequences of his father's actions. Cf. Penelope's 
pessimism about Telemachus at 4.818. 
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be revealed in the second half of the Odyssey. The meeting of Odysseus 
and Athena in Book 13 offers some clues. 

In Book 13 Athena gives instructions to Odysseus to go to 
Eumaeus' hut and wait there (13.412—24). She meanwhile, will go to 
Telemachus in Sparta: he has gone there, she says, nevoópevos petà 
adv xAéoc, ef nov ër eic (415). Odysseus asks why Athena did not tell 
him that he was about to return: Athena replies that her purpose 
was that he would win xAégog éo@Adv by going there (422). She now 
assures him that he has no hardship, but stays at his ease with 
Menelaus, napà 8' éoneta Keita (424). First, observe the irony of 415.!! 
Telemachus, says Athena, has gone ‘after your (= Odysseus’) xAéoc, 
if you are still alive anywhere’. KAéoc here obviously has the primary 
sense ‘news’ (cf. 3.83). But if our interpretation of 1.95 and the rest 
of Books 1-2 is correct, we know that Telemachus’ own xàéog 1s 
irrevocably bound up with Odysseus' life and death. As if to make 

the point unambiguously, Athena stresses to Odysseus that Tele- 
` máchus' journey was her responsibility, and her purpose was so that 
Telemachus should get xAéog à001óv (422) by going there. But the 
main point is that her next utterance (423-24) answers the obvious 
question—did Telemachus get xAéog?— before Odysseus has the 
chance to answer: Telemachus is staying at his ease chez Menelaus, 
and ‘all abundance is by him’. Athena is putting Odysseus’ mind at 
rest here: his son is safe and sound. But when Athena mentions the 
abundance which is around him, she is doing more than describing 
Menelaus’ palace (cf. 4.74—75). One of the most important proofs of 
heroism consists in the bestowal on the hero of material goods, and 
Athena here also hints at the generosity which Menelaus has already 
shown to Telemachus (4.611—19) and Helen will (15.104—08). This 
discussion, then, is an important moment in the Odyssey. If our 
interpretation is correct, these words assure Odysseus that his son is worthy 
of him. 1f we are prepared to accept an argument ex silentio, Odysseus 
never raises the issue again, though he is as keen as ever to test 
everyone else in the household (16.305), and at 20.33—35 Athena 


11 C, Segal in “Kleos and its Ironies in the Odyssey," AC 52 (1983) 22—47 does.not —- 
discuss the meaning of xAéoc in 1.95, nor does he pick up this particular irony. A. T. 
Edwards in his Achilles in the Odyssey (Beiträge zur Kl. Ph. 171, 1985) discusses xAgoc in 
the same sorts of terms as Nagy and Segal (especially 79-81). My purpose is somewhat 
different. 
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has to rebuke Odysseus himself for forgetting what a son he has in 
the house! ? 

Can we take the matter further? I think we can, but it is 
important at this point not to fog the issue with a famous controversy. 
Ever since Porphyry's claim that Telemachus' journey was a form of 
paideusis, there has been intensive discussion of the extent to which 
Telemachus “matures” or “develops” during the course of the Odyssey. 
Despite Wilamowitz' strictures that there is no such thing as "character 
development" in Greek literature, scholars have generally seen signs 
of development and increasing maturity (of sorts) in Telemachus 
both during and after the Peloponnese war. For a lucid discussion 
of the issues, I refer readers to H. W. Clarke's “Telemachus and the 
Telemacheia” AJP 84 (1963), and draw special attention .to his 
tentative conclusion, expressed in a footnote (p. 141, n. 16): 


Be he changed or developed, transformed or matured, and whatever 
his incidental difficulties in helping his father (like leaving the store- 
room door open in Book 22), the Telemachus whom Odysseus meets 
in 16 has been abroad in the heroic world and has come to appreciate 
personally the glories of a settled kingdom enjoying the benefits of 
order and prosperity. This, at any rate, is a kind of knowledge he did 
not have before visiting Pylos and Sparta; but whatever the trip might 
have done for Telemachus' character, its vision of the heroic world at 
peace with itself certainly enriches the poem and extends its meaning. 


That seems to me very fair, and extremely important. One would 
not expect a Homer to draw a crude black and white distinction 
between Telemachus' behaviour before and after the Peloponnese 
episode, but even so there is little that one can really put one's finger 
on. But if we ask a different question, i.e., "how should we expect 
the man who knows he is the true son of Odysseus to behave?," we 
may stand a chance of a tidier answer. I think Homer supplies it: he 
behaves like Odysseus. 

Odysseus and Telemachus have been reunited, and after finding 
out how many suitors there are in the palace, Odysseus proceeds to 


12 It may be significant that Athena seems to appear to Telemachus in her own 
person at 15.10ff. This would be unique in the Odyssey, but in the Iliad at any rate 
gods only appear as themselves to their favourites (see W. Arend, Die typischen Szenen 
bei Homer [Berlin 1933] 56, n. 9). 
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instruct Telemachus about the plan of action (16.270ff.). It is no 
mere accident that Odysseus lays upon Telemachus the responsibility 
of behaving 1 in exactly the same way that Odysseus must now behave, 
and has in the past behaved: 


el é p’ óámujoovot Sépov Kata, oóv 68 didov xi]p 
tetAdtw v ouj0goot KaK@s náoyovtoc épeio, 

Üv nep kai 614 Spa roóóv £Axoot Otpave 

1j BéAcow BadAwor ob 8 eloopócv åvéyeoðon. 
GAN f) xoi rraóeo0o1 dvayépev ddpoovvéov, 
pedtyiorg ériézoot napavdav: oi 6é toi ob 11 
HeiGoOvtat: 


But if they maltreat me within the house, then let the dear heart 

in you even endure it, though I suffer outrage, even 

if they drag me by the feet through the palace to throw me out of it, 
or pelt me with missiles; you must still look on and endure it; 

though indeed you may speak to them with soft words 

and entreat them l l 

to give over their mad behavior, but still they will never 

listen to you; 16.274—80 


Telemachus must endure (275, 277), and restrain the suitors by sweet 
talk (279, cf. Odysseus with Nausicaa at 6.148)—-Odyssean character- 
istics par excellence. But of even greater significance is the final 
injunction laid upon Telemachus, the true test of “blood,” as Odysseus 
makes clear: 


&ÀÀXo 8é tot épéc, od & évi hpeot BáA eo ofjow: 
el èteóv y’ Eds ¿ool kai aipatos rpetéporo, 

pý us ëngem 'O6vofjos dxovodtw ÉvGov £óvtoc, 
ÁT obv Aaéptns foto tó ye pte ovBótnc 
pýTE us oixijov pT abt WnveAdneta, 

GAX’ olor oú T yó te yovoixÓv yvóopev i8bv- 
kat kÉ veo Spaov avopdv ët netprjOeipev 


And put away in your heart this other thing that I tell you. 

If truly you are my own son, and born of our own blood, 

then let nobody hear that Odysseus is in the palace; 

let not Laertes hear of it, neither let the swineherd; = == 6 eee 
— A let no one in the household know, not even Penelope 

herself; you and I alone will judge the faith of the women, 

and, besides these, we can make trial of the serving men. 

16.299—305 
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Telemachus must learn to disguise the identity of the beggar until the 
household has been thoroughly tested. Deception and testing lie at the 
very heart of the Odyssey (cf. Athena to Odysseus, 13.306—10). 

Now Norman Austin has-already discussed some of the Odys- 
sean characteristics of Telemachus in the Odyssey? and I do not 
intend to repeat that discussion here. I merely list for reference's 
sake those passages where Telemachus illustrates the capacity for 
endurance and intelligence which Odysseus hopes to see in him. (a) 
Telemachus’ endurance: 17.489—91 (cf. 17.465, 20.184 where exactly 
the same words are also used of Odysseus), 20.384—86; (b) Telema- 
chus! restraint of the suitors: 18.61—65, 18.406—08, 20.262—67, 
20.308—09; (c) Telemachus' intelligent caring for the beggar: 17.342— 
55, 20.129—33; (d) Telemachus' intentional deceptions: 17.6—15, 
17.139—49, 19.27—28, 21.131—35. In the following passages, Tele- 
machus takes advantage of his “youth”: 18.227—232, 19.19, 20.309— 
10, 21.102—05. 

It could, of course, be argued that there is nothing new or 
revelatory about Telemachus in Books 17—21 since he has been 
showing these qualities all along. For example, he has been enduring 
the absence of Odysseus during the suitors' depredations for the last 
three years (13.277), and he has been engaging in his own little 
deceptions (e.g. hiding his departure for the Peloponnese from 
Penelope [2.356]; keeping Athena's true identity from Eurymachos 
[1.417—19]). But it needs to be said that Telemachus' endurance and 
the success or failure of his deceptions in Books 1—2 are not central 
to the question of his xAéoc. But from Book 17 onwards, the success 
of Telemachus' and Odysseus' joint deception is absolutely crucial to 
their eventual triumph and it hangs largely on Telemachus’ ability to 
negotiate a continuing deception. Whether Telemachus’ heightened re- 
sponsibility is to be read as a contribution to the “character devel- 
opment” debate, depends on one’s view of that delicate subject. It is 
not an issue I wish to raise here. But Telemachus’ consistently 
Odyssean behaviour in the last books seems to be critically connected 
with Athena’s promise of kAéoc, true identity, at Book 1.95. 

There is an important coda. As Rose points out (p. 391 and 
bibliography) there has been a number of explanations of Telema- 
chus’ journey to Pylos and Sparta. For example, scholars have argued 


13 “Telemachos Polymechanos,” CSCA 2 (1969) 45-63. 
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that the poet uses it primarily to relate returns of other heroes, or 
to show Helen at home, or to justify the slaughter of the suitors who 
planned to ambush Telemachus on his return, or to reveal something 
of Odysseus through the eyes of his companions, or to develop and 
educate the young Telemachus or to initiate him into heroic society. 
Clarke especially offers a sensitive reading of the nuances of Tele- 
machus’ interaction with the heroes and their households. It may be 
that what I have said about xÀéoc can add to that debate, but it is 
certainly not meant to displace or modify any other points that one 
could make. I have simply tried to define what kMéoc means at 1.95 
and to see how Homer develops the theme in the person of 
Telemachus. 


PETER V. JONES 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


THE TEXT OF PARMENIDES BL3 (D-K) 


In all texts of the fragments of Parmenides printed in the last 
fifty years he begins his poem by speaking of “the way which” (or, 
according to some, “the goddess who") “carries through all towns the 
man who knows ..." In fact àour, which is alleged to be the reading 
of the best manuscript of Sextus’ books Adversus Dogmaticos, has no 
manuscript authority at all. áoxr first appeared in the text of the third 
edition of Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker published in 1912, where it is 
attributed to the Ms. N (= Laur.85.19), so called by Mutschmann.... 
The "countless attempts at emendation" of (the readings of L and E 
et al., návi&tr] and névta xij respectively] did not include éotn. Variants 
from N were first published in 1911 by A. Kochalsky in his disserta- 
tion. . . , but his professedly complete list of new readings from N for 
these books of Sextus includes no reference to Parmenides 1.3. It 
follows that éotn can hardly have appeared among the variants which 
he says he had already communicated to Diels. The word éotn appears, 
however, as the reading of N in vol. ii of Mutschmann's text of Sextus, 
which was published in 1914. It would seem, therefore, that Diels got 
the reading privately from Mutschmann, who collated N in 1909 and 
1911....Inanycase, the word is a simple misreading of the manuscript, 
which has návv à]. 


A. H. Coxon, CQ 62 (1968) 69. 


With the removal? of all manuscript authority from éotn, editors 
P y n 


may resort to defense of the transmitted text or to conjectural 
restoration based upon “palaeographical likelihood.” I believe they 
should do neither. 


First, there is less to the reading äoty than met even Coxon's 


sceptical eye. Coxon has established, by necessary inference, that 
Mutschmann and Diels were in private communication before 1912, 
when the third edition of Vors. appeared. At some point during this 
period Mutschmann claimed to discover in N a reading (äotn) now 
known not to be there. Given these facts, it is certainly of some 
interest that Diels had already restored, before Mutschmann’s first 


! The results of Coxon’s re-examination of N have been corroborated by L. 


Taran, Gnomon 49 (1977) 656, n. 15, who has himself inspected the Ms. 
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collation of N (in 1909), the very words tà nóvv' Got in another text? 
as early as 1902, and that this text, thus restored by Diels, was later 
used by Kranz,’ in 1916, as a confirmatory parallel for the new 
reading éoty in Parmenides 1.3. The text in question, the one Diels 
restored in 1902, was that inscribed upon one of the so-called "golden 
leaves" recovered from an Italian grave mound in 1897. Diels saw 
in this text "ein orphischer Demeterhymnus,” and his reconstruction 
of 11 lines of it found its way into the Orphicorum Fragmenta of Otto 
Kern* (who praised Diels’ ingenuity lavishly), and into every edition 
of Vors. since the third, including the most recent, where it appears 
as "Orpheus 1 B 21." The first three lines of Diels’ reconstruction - 
are as follows: 


IIpotoyóvo r patpi ëp KoBeAria Kóppa: 
... Afpgmtpoc . . . navonta Zed 

“Hite IIóp tà navi’ Goty vioeat, dte Nikas 
Line 3 of this text has been repeatedly cited to support the reading 
Kata riávv dou] in Parmenides 1.3; the app. crit. of D-K? ad loc. says 
"Die Lesart [sc. &owj] der vorzüglichen Hs. N, die nur sehr selten 
interpoliert, vgl. mit (“Hite Mop) 61 návv dou) (víosa) 1 B 21." (The 
app. crit. to 1 B 21 refers back to this passage of Parmenides.) Besides 
Kranz (in both Vors. and the article mentioned above), Bowra? and 
Taran? have pointed to the “Orphic hymn" to defend the reading 
ácu] in frag. 1.3. 

The trouble with this “parallel” is that the whole "orphischer 
Demeterhymnus," as presented in Diels' original article, reproduced 
in Kern and D-K, and quoted by Kranz, Bowra, and Taran, is almost 
entirely Diels’ invention, a piece of not unobjectionable verse com- 
position, “Triballian rather than Greek,” as Zuntz, the most recent 


? “Ein orphischer Demeterhymnus,” in Festschrift Theodor Gomperz (Vienna 1902) 
1-15. 

? * Aufbau und Bedeutung des parmenideischen Gedichtes,” SBB (1916) 159 = 
W. Kranz, Studien zur antiken Literatur und ihrem Fortwirken (Heidelberg 1967) 129. 

* O. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta (Berlin 1922) 117—8. 
— — —*.G;-M.-Bowra; "Fhe-Proem of Parmenides,” CP 32 (1937) ^ ^ ^" TT 

9 L. Taran, Parmenides, A Text with Translation, Commentary, and Critical Essays 
(Princeton 1965) 12. Remark here, however, Guthrie’s caution (Hist. Gk. Phil. II 
[Cambridge 1965] 7): "The text of the Thurii tablet, sometimes quoted in this 


connexion, is too uncertain for it to be added to the evidence." 


. 
^ 
bl 
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editor, puts it.” This is a judgment rendered on the text as improved 
by Diels’ ministrations; but one can fully appreciate the distance 
between. Diels’ raw material and his final product only by comparing 
the transcriptions? of what actually appears on the “golden leaf" with 
what is printed in his article (and in Kern and D-K). The unedited, 
unreconstructed text of the tablet is not unfairly characterized as 
utter gibberish; few Greek words can be made out, and “more often 
than not Greek words actually extant and, each by itself, unobjec- 
tionable do not, in their combination, yield any coherent meaning."? 
In short, “a text more corrupt than this will not easily be found."!? 
As for Diels' reconstruction: "it would be idle to enlarge upon the 
obvious intrinsic faultiness of this reconstructed text. ... The fact is 
that no coherent reconstruction is possible on a basis as corrupt as 
this.”*! 

The transmitted text of Diels’ line 3, quoted above, is as follows, 
according to Zuntz’ transcription:!? 


HAIEIIYPAHIIANTAZTHINTAZTHNIZATOIIENIKATL £Z 


Gilbert Murray (who regarded Diels' whole attempt to discover here 
a hymn as “a highly improbable hypothesis") construed out of the 
transcription used by him (and in all essentials the same as that of 
Zuntz) the following:'° 


"Hà nvpaór| qovroctr qavraot)] éxato . . . te (7) Nika ion 


Zuntz, who reports numerous criticisms of Diels’ text, though none 
so vigorous and persuasive as his own,!* reads: 


7 G. Zuntz, Persephone (Oxford 1971) 850. ("Triballian" is Lobel's coinage.) 
Zuntz' judgment of the text is endorsed by M. L. West, The Orphic Poems (Oxford 
1983) 266: "largely unintelligible (Kern's text is almost all the product of Diels's 
imagination).” 

8 Available in Diels, op. cit, Kern, op. cit., Murray, loc. cit, n. 13 infra, and 
Zuntz, loc. cit. 

? Zuntz, op. cit., 350. 

10 Zuntz, op. cit., 345. 

11 Zuntz, op. cit., 350. 

12 Zuntz, op. cit., 346. 

!3 apud ]. Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Religion (Cambridge 1903) 666. 

‘4 E.g., Zuntz, op. cit, 344, n. 1 (where see especially the quotation from 
Wilamowitz [Warum denn orphisch? . . ."] 349 with n. 8, 350 with n. 4, and the whole 
chapter (844—54) passim. 
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His commentary says: "after AH one vertical hatch (like | ), thereafter 
a vertical crack which is likely to have absorbed the right half of 
II."!5 He does not find any sense in the text. 

I trust that these reports make it clear that the “orphischer 
Demeterhymnus" offers no evidence at all for the reading dou in 
Parmenides 1.3. Diels’ reading ià návv &ouj in line 3 of the "golden 
leaf" text is a very tentative restoration by conjectural emendation, 
without any contextual support; it has no authority for “Orpheus,” 
nor does it furnish any support for &or in the text of Parmenides. 


Il 


Nonetheless, it can still be maintained that, in spite of Coxon's 
revelation about Ms. N, d&otn remains the best available reading in 
Parmenides 1.3, on the grounds that it provides an acceptable sense 
while departing only slightly from the true manuscript readings.!9 
On the first point here I again defer to Coxon: “čo ... is 
incompatible with 1.27, according to which the way is én’ ávüpóuov 
éxtoc nárov."!^ This argument seems to me irrefutable, so I turn now 
to the argument from "palaeographical likelihood," which has been 
used to support both &ouj!? and the transmitted text ("Auj.!? I 


15 Zuntz, op. cit., 346. 

16 A. P. D. Mourelatos, The Route of Parmenides (New Haven 1970) 22 n. 31, 
severely criticized by Taran (op. cit, n. 1 supra, 656), who himself maintains the 
principle of "palaeographical likelihood" here impugned by me. Cf. n. 18, infra on 
the reading recently adopted by Coxon. 

!7 CQ 62 (1968) 69; the argument was first advanced by W. Jaeger; see his 
Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (Oxford 1947) 98, with notes. 

18 Mourelatos, loc. cit. D. Gallop, in his recent text of the fragments, Parmenides 
of Elea (Phoenix Supplement 18 Toronto 1984), adopts Jaeger's conjecture óowf, (Jaeger, 
op. cit., 225, n. 23); this reading originated as an "emendation of the corrupt word 
gon” (Jaeger, ibid.), i.e., such authority as it possesses derives from its orthographical 
resemblance-to the letters transmitted in the Mss. Coxon’s own edition (A. H. Coxon, 
The Fragments of Parmenides [Phronesis Suppl. Vol. III Assen 1986]) came out after this 
article was completed. In 1.3 he adopts Heyne's reading návr &v)11}{v). 

1? H, A. S. Tarrant, "Parmenides B1.3: Text, Context, and Interpretation,” 
Antichthon 10 (1976) 1--7; the article begins: "It is an almost universal principle that 
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believe it rests upon sand. Reconsider frag. 1.3b—4a: all the manu- 
scripts are in agreement as to the letters between nav and oépeu they 
are tatn, variously divided and arranged. I present, for the sake of 
discussion, this version: 


Ij Kata nav tatn péper elóóta poeta 
th pepóyurnv .. 


Twice we see the same*? sequence of letters: tatn pép- and then -ta 
tf pep-; one instance fits into its context and makes perfect sense; 
the other does not, and the text makes no sense at all; the conclusion 
is inescapable: -ta: tf before oepóyrjv in line 4 displaced whatever it 
was that came before oépa in line 3.*! Therefore the transmitted 
letters taty in line 3 are wholly corrupt. The text should be printed 
as follows: 


Kata nav ( — ) pépa elðóta pata: 


Restoration can only be made by conjecture, without any 
specious appeal to “palaeographical likelihood." Anything so mun- 
dane as návv otn must, however, be shunned. I offer, exempli gratia, 
the following: 


fj koxà ndv (tò &óv) péper el6óra qa: 


The participial phrase?? occurs in this position twice elsewhere in 


texts should not receive emendation until the reading of the Mss. has received careful 
consideration." This is taken to be a defense of textual conservativism, here in support 
of the reading xaté návv čty (Aur, iu" A. ("The alternatives which I have bracketed 
make no great difference to the significance of the line.") 

20 The history of the treatment of the iota subscript makes its presence or 
absence a non-factor. In the text of Parmenides virtually all modern editors print 
'AMj8e(r in B2.4 (where the Mss. have 'AAn9e(n) and Sapq in B7.1 (where the Mss. have 
Sapij). See Taran, op. cit., n. 6 supra, on B7.1, who refers to H. Usener, Kleine Schriften 
II (Leipzig 1913) 116ff. 

?1 On this kind of scribal error see J. Jackson, Maginalia Scaenica (Oxford 1955) 
223—227. 

?? [n nàv 16 £óv, nàv, which would in later Greek ordinarily mean in this position 
'each, every' (so in Peripatetic accounts of Eleatic thought we actually find the phrase 
nav tò öv in the sense ‘each thing that exists’, i.e., each particular [Parmenides A46; 
Zeno A24]), must mean here ‘in its entirety, all, the whole’, as Hdt. 9.11.3 nàv tò é6v 
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the surviving fragments of the poem (B 4.2; 8.1979), and nàv tò &óv 
is precisely the territory over which (xatà) both the way of truth and 
the goddess travel. 

By way of conclusion, some general remarks on 16 £óv will be 
in order. Parmenides' use throughout the poem of the singular (1ó 
éév) is an innovation the purpose of which is not far to seek. In 
earlier writers there is found only the plural (tà é6vta), used, usually 
in association with tà v' éooópeva npó v' édvta, to describe reality in 
terms of its constituent elements.?* This tendency to use the plural 
to designate reality is evident in Heraclitus (whom some have thought 
to be a special target of Parmenides’ argument??), both in the famous 
nóvta pei and especially B7 D-K el návro tà Óvra xanvóc yévotto, pives 
äv Siayvotev: as clear an assertion of the enduring multiplicity of real 
entities as can be found anywhere. Parmenides, in denying multi- 
plicity, would have been required, for the sake of logical consistency, 
to shun the established use of the plural návxa tà övra and to adopt 
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(where the verb has its “veridical” sense [v. C. H. Kahn, "The Greek Verb "To be’ and 
the Concept of Being," Foundations of Language 2 (1966) 249ff.]) means not ‘each thing 
that was or happened’ but rather ‘the whole truth’ (as per LSJ, s.v. eipt AIII; cf. nàoav 
tiv éArj8euav at Th. 6.87). 

?? Not according to the text given by D-K; but according to the text now most 
generally accepted, which also happens to be the transmitted text; see Taran, op. cit., 
n. 6 supra, ad loc., and cf. C. H. Kahn's review Gnomon 40 (1968) 123f). 

?* In most of these passages (for example, in all the instances of the formula 
listed by West on Hes. Th. 32) the plural participles designate the objects of knowledge; 
this point should be of interest to those who maintain that the subject of gout throughout 
Parmenides is "the objects of discourse or inquiry" (e.g., J. Barnes, The Presocratic 
Philosophers [London 1982] 163; G. E. L. Owen, "Eleatic Questions," CQ n.s. 10 [1960] 
84—102 = D. J. Furley and R. E. Allen, Studies in Presocratic Philosophy 11 [London 
1975] 48—81). If my restoration of nàv té £óv is accepted at B1.3, it can be resupplied 


——— MM €9 0 t ———MÀÀnÓÀ— MAI mnt € mÁÀQ 


— -as object of elöóta: ‘the road which bears the man who knows [all that exists] over all 


that exists’. 

25 See Guthrie, Hist. Gk. Phil. I, 408, n. 2, and II, 23f. 

6 I wish to thank Professors A. T. Cole, R. L. Fowler, D. R. Shackleton Bailey, 
and R. J. Tarrant for their criticisms and suggestions. 


“THE MOTION PRIMARY IN ACTUALITY”: NOTE ON 
METAPHYSICS 4.7 1072b5—6 


Legendum: óov el þopà f] upety Kat’ évépyetay, gow Å Kivettan, vaótr] dé 
évSéyetar GAAas xe, Kata tónov, xai el prj Kat’ oooíav: 


This passage occurs in the crucial central chapter of Aristotle’s 
theology, and on it depends his argument for the unique perfection 
of an unmoved mover, and hence for its explanatory power as a 
final cause. However no two modern editors agree on the correct 
reading, and each manuscript tradition presents a different text. 

Both Mss. E and J (together = IT) originally read’ 


l. do® rj hope r) npety xai £vépyeiá sort f] xwetvav tabty 6 évdéxetar GAAws 
ËŅXELV K.T.A. 


This is also the apparent reading of Moerbeke's source.? Ms. A» 
records the variant 


2. dor el fj bopà npórty kai évépyeié tot f] Kiveitan, tabtyv 88 évbéyeton GÀ eG 
EXelv K.T.A. 


while Alexander's paraphrase? 


! W. Jaeger, Aristotelis Metaphysica (Oxford 1957). 


Jaeger's E: Parisinus Regius (graec. membr. 1853); 10th century 
J: Vindobonensis (graec. membr. 100); c. 10th century 
(E &] = T) 
AP: Laurentianus Mediceus (graec. membr. 87.12): 12th or 13th 
century. 


? Jaeger's Lat. (op. cit, ad loc.), and Ross's T (W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
(Oxford 1924; new ed. 1953); see Ross, p. clxiv. Ibn Rushd's (Averroes) Syriac source 
seems to have read dor ef Å hops kai ġ npórr évépyeis &ouv f] Kivettat, . . . “Therefore, if 
there is motion and the first actuality by which it moves, ...' (C. Genequand, Ibn 
Rushd's Metaphysics: A Translation with Introduction of Ibn Rushd's (= Averroes’) Commentary 
on Aristotle's Metaphysics, Book Lam (Leiden 1984) 155. 

? Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis Metaphysica Commentaria, ed. M. Hay- 
duck, vol. I of the Academia Regia Borussica edition (Berlin 1891) 696, lines 10—12. 
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&áv otv fj èvépy£ta tod obpavod ý npótr] hoped, ót xwettot Kai KaOd SAws 
kivo éxel, Tabty AexOrjcetoar as évOsxévot Aws Eyer, tto Kata tónov þép- 
goðar, fto1 xóxÀo kwetoOo, 


as Ross remarks (II, p. 377), “leaves it doubtful what he read, except 
that there is no trace of the xaí which the manuscripts have before 
évépyeia.” Indeed it is not undebatable how even the paraphrase 
should be construed apart from the given citation, which reads* 


3. dot’ el popà fj npór xai évépyeia £ouv 1] xivetton, tabty 68 évbéyerar. 


Yet Alexander does at least give weight to the ei of AP, and his 
paraphrase suggests further that évépyeia, or the noun phrase to 
which it belongs, is the subject, not predicate, of its clause (wherever 
that may begin and end). On this basis, until Jaeger’s OCT, all editors 
since Brandis’ have printed ei, following A?, and Alexander has 


persuaded all. since Bonitz to drop the xoi before évépyeia, which 


stands in the way of including évépyeta in the subject, while only 
Christ retained 5j popd as SEO Bonitz? reading fj npóty évépyeia, 
Christ’ fj $opóà fj npeétn, and Ross? 1j évépyeta. 

As editors have recently generally recognised, the 4 of Ii must 
originally be a corruption of ei, while ij has presumably appeared in 
AP independently (so as to create the subject tj $opá,) only since the 


* Hayduck (ed.), loc. cit., lines 7—9. This seems to have no independent authority 
however. Pseudo-Alexander may be adapting the original commentary to an inferior 
text, 

5 See C. A. Brandis, Aristotelis et Theophrasti Metaphysica (Berlin 1823) 248, lines 
20—1, who prints the text of A? unretouched here, as does A. Schwegler, Die Metaphysik 
des Aristoteles (Tübingen 1847). Both treat xoi évépyeiá éonv ġ xıvefta: as the apodosis. 

9$ H, Bonitz, Aristotelis Metaphysica (Bonn 1848—9; rpr. Hildesheim 1960) (ov et 
hope fj npéug [xai] évépyeió &cuv, ñ xivetxor vost [62] £v6£yeroi Mog éyetv, Kate tónov, Kai el 
pi] Kat’ otoíav); note that Ross and Jaeger each record Bonitz’ citation of ye for [56], 
which is from his Observationes Criticae in Aristotelis Libros Metaphysicos (Berlin 1842) 105— 
6. 

? W. Christ, Aristotelis Metaphysica (Leipzig 1886; re-edited most recently 1934) 
also in H. Bonitz, Metaphysik, neu bearb. mit Einl. und Komm. hrsg. von H. Seidl; 
griech. Text in der ed. von W. Christ; Halbbd. 2: Bücher Z-N (Philos. Bibl. cccviii) 


"(Hamburg 1980) (dot et i| popà rj Hpwiy evepyeie tony, Tj kweitai tabu] ye évSéyetar GAAOG 


Eye, katdé tónov, xoi el prj Kat’ otoíav). 
8 W. D. Ross, Aristotle's Metaphysics (Oxford 1924; new ed. 1953) (ov et [) popà 
npótn fj £vépyeiá £onv, fj xivetvai xaóxr ye évbéxetot GAdws Eyer, katà tónov, kol el pr Kev 
ny X BY) 
obotav’). 
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time when mp@tn was transferred to the predicate to justify xoi 
évépyera. Although AP can thus deal with xoí as a connective in the 
predicate of a protasis, that the II manuscripts presented early 
readers with a problem in construing koi évépyeia is revealed by the 
marginal suggestion in E @or ei r| fopá, the same correction in J, and 
the insertion in E, apparently by another hand,? of ei before xat, as 
an immaterial 'although'. 

The problem of interpretation faced by readers of II is that xoí 
must be read adverbially, intensifying the purely assertoric nature 
of the clause without el, while since évépyeia is in the nominative, 
what is being so intensely and unqualifiedly asserted is that the 
primary locomotion (celestial rotation) of the first heaven is itself not 
merely actual but actuality—which is precisely the contradictory of what 
Aristotle is in the midst of proving: rather, the unmoved mover is 
actuality itself, since what has motion has unfulfiled potential. 
Certainly II (1) cannot be the correct reading. It seems, as all modern 
editors have recognised, that ei is required, since the clause must be 
counterfactual, if évépyeio is read. (The use of an indicative in such 
dialectical counterfactuals is standard practice for Aristotle.) Further, 
AP» (2) is highly unlikely owing to the evidence of Alexander's reading, 
which implies that $opáó is not the subject, and casts doubt on xat. 

Jaeger however has championed xoí, first proposing? 


4. dor el dopa ý npo, Kai £vépyei& sot f] Kivetta, toby 68 evSéyetar GAAws 
ÉyElV K.T.À. 


(thus if locomotion is the primary kind of movement, and if it has 
activity only insofar as it is moved [i.e., really occurs] yet, just for that 
reason ...) 


which cleverly preserves évépyeia in the predicate, while by treating 
dopé as also predicative, with xaí connective, he avoids the doubling 
up el ġ. Yet Jaeger's “factual” interpretation (‘has activity) does not 
translate his own Greek. Ross remarks that "the interpretation as a 
whole is hardly satisfactory" (loc. cit.). Note, however, that he 
recognises Jaeger's retention of é in the following line, which all 


? But see Jaeger, op. cit., ad loc. 
10 W, Jaeger, Hermes 52 (1917) 481—519, and Act. Acad. Berol. (1923) 2698—79; 
see Ross, loc. cit. (II, 377). 
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other modern editors, following Bonitz,!! have replaced with fj xweita 
taóu ye, after a comma, rather than identifying the apodosis of the 
conditional before tattn óé (even Jaeger here treats 8é im apodost). 
Although Jaeger himself subsequently rejected this reading in the 
OCT, I have drawn attention to it so as to indicate something which 
below will throw light on the dynamic at work in the process of 
corruption in the textual tradition at this point. 

The primary difficulty for Ross and other editors previous to 
Jaeger" OCT is to explain the appearance of the xoí (rejected 
following Bonitz) in both II and AP Mss. It is just too bold a conjecture 
to have been deliberately introduced, given the obvious advantages 
of the texts without kaí produced by modern editors, from which ex 
hypothesi the ancient editor responsible was working, while to suppose 
an unintentional intrusion ex nihilo of this magnitude is only fair if 
no convincing suggestion can indicate a prior "material cause" of 
which it could reasonably represent a misreading. Ross follows Bonitz, 
but for transferring npó from the subject ñ (. ..) évépyea to the 
predicate dopé npór:?? 


5. dot’ et [14] popà npórr) ý évépyeré gon, T] xwetroi tadty ye évdéxetat AAOS 
Éyetv K.T.A. 


In this reading (or Bonitz' alternative) the suggestion of Alexander 
Ónocux1éov elc tò xiwetvai!? is unadvisedly neglected. Without a sense 
pause following xweitm, the tatty ye (or [66]) is otiose and ugly, given 
the ubiquitous Greek penchant for the succinctness of a suppressed 
antecedent (e.g., fjye Kivettor évGéyevoi. GAAws Éyew x.1.A.). The bela- 
boured explicitness of tbis reading is particularly unlikely in the 
context of Aristotle's eliptical style. 
Ross translates:!* 


5a. so that if its actual mode of existence is the primary kind of local 
movement (sc. circular movement), then insofar as it is subject to 
change, in this respect it is capable of being otherwise than as it is 


!! Bonitz, 1842, loc. cit. 

12 Ross, loc. cit. 

13 Hayduck (ed.), loc. cit., line 9. 
14 Ross, loc. cit. 
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where the ‘actual mode of existence’ belongs to some moved thing, 
in this instance the first heaven. However the phrase f évépyeta 
without the addition attoé refers more naturally to actuality/activity 
as such,!? and, of course, that actuality itself is identical with one 
particular motion is not a position anyone could take in this context 
of multiple dependent motions. Bonitz’ reading (= ‘so that if the 
primary actuality is locomotion, . . . etc.) would seem more defensible 
in this light, except it implies that the argument is a reductio ad 
absurdum of the claim that some instance of motion is the highest 
kind of actuality; the context, however, makes clear that the point is 
to identify in what respect the unmoved object of desire (cf. b1—4) 
is better than even perfect circular locomotion, and hence both nec- 
essary and sufficient to explain it: as unmoved, it is independent, 
hence necessary, not contingent, and in this sense quite simple, and 
so desirable and a cause (b7—14). By means of a contrast (as Ross 
points out)! Aristotle is identifying the perfect actuality of the unmoved 
mover by distinguishing it from from the actuality of perfect circular 
motion. 

This consideration seems to motivate Jaeger in the OCT. The 
subject of b5—6 is being contrasted, in respect of its potential for 
change, with something motionless and évepyeia óv (b8) which cannot 
change. The implication of this is that in each case we are dealing 
with a subject treated as "qualified" (as it were) by actuality, not with 
actuality itself—although of course as the argument progresses the 
motionless alternative does indeed later turn out to be precisely 
actuality as such (cf. b26—8). Accordingly, just as at b8, évepyeie is 
what Jaeger chose to read for the OCT at b5, and, returning to IM's 
08’ Å popà Å ngón, he dealt with the problem of xoi évépyeia in a 
novel way, embracing the proposal (apparently of the second hand) 
in E, el kaí, and arguing from the absence of the proparoxytone 
accent on J's évepyeia. for the reading &vepysío, which is necessary to 
avoid the barefaced assertion that locomotion is actuality itself, since 
el kaí has positive, although concessive, force here:!? 


6. dob’ tj hope 1| npórty si koi évepyeiqa &ouv, f] xwetvoi tatn ye £v6£yexon 
GAAwS Byew K.T.À. 


'S Compare a25—6 above: gon 11. . . diSiov xoi otoía Kai évépyeta otoa. 
16 Ross, loc. cit. 
17 See LSJ, Greek-English Lexicon? (Oxford 1940) s.v. kai B8. 
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This is again a remarkable example of Jaeger’s genius for textual 
criticism. As a result of this reading he was, however, persuaded 
against his earlier judgement to join the unanimous assent of modern 
editors in Bonitz’ correction of xaóujv dé (A^, edd. prior.: tatty dé IT) 
to ye, against both manuscript traditions. Yet despite the simplicity 
of this mistake in transmission, a certain caution and conservatism is 
surely required here, in the face of the evidence, particularly if a 
natural reading of 8é is to be had. Moreover, Jaeger relies, firstly, 
on what by his own admission may be merely the correction of a 
single Ms. (el xot E*),!? which is more likely a response (and an 
inadequate one given its own text) to the "assertoric" problem, and, 
secondly, on a conjecture based on a different manuscript (évepyeio 
J = évepyeia), which may equally be read differently, and in accord- 
ance with all other manuscripts quoted. 

Both II and A? (1 and 2) point back to an antecedent (here 
unpunctuated) 


7. Gov el Popa ý npórr) xoi évépyeta &ouv A xiveitat tavty 6à èvõéyeta GAAws 
EXELV K.T.A. 


which, it will be noted, corresponds to both Jaeger’s first proposal 
(4) and the citation given for Alexander (3). However I suggest the 
copyist who wrote this (whatever he understood, and certainly those 
who transformed sl to fj in the II tradition, and those who introduced 
fj after el in the antecedent of AP, did not understand it as Jaeger 
did!) read a text as follows: 


8. dot’ el Popa rj npór Kav’ évépyeiav, Éonv f] Kivettat, tadty 62 év- 
Séyetar GAAws exe K.T.À., 


The corruption of xar to xoí presumably pretty quickly precipitated 
the change of subject, to account for xoi évépyeié (cuv) as a predicate, 
since évépyeiav will have become nominative as soon as xoí was read. 
At this point Alexander's tradition may have simply solved the 
problem by rejecting xoí, retaining the resultant 4 npótn ėvépysia, as 
subject, as Bonitz read, but for his introduction of ye. 


---—— 'Fhis-latter-amendment-is unnecessary —if (8) is punctuated to ^^ 


give an apodosis écuv fj xwetvoi which states the immediate, uncon- 


*8 See also Ross, op. cit., p. clvi, note on E?. 
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troversial, but significant, logical consequence of the claim that mopé 
(&onv) ġ Upaty Kat’ évépyeiav (that is, in that case, ‘there is a sense in 
which it is being moved'!?); this is then co-ordinated, by means of é, 
to the real implication (cf. óov(s), line b5), (‘but in just that respect, 
it can be otherwise, . . .), which is drawn from the major premise ei 
èv oóv tt xwetcot, &v6£yevoi GAAws Éyevv. (‘if something is moved it can 
be otherwise), which is stated immediately before óor(s) (b4—5). 
Thus we have an argument of the form: 


All K are A; as a result, if p is $, then it is K; but in just that respect 
it is A; 
or, more formally: (x)(KxDAx)>{[dp: (pxDKx)]DAp}, 


(Where K = in motion; A = capable of being otherwise; ọ = 
locomotion; and p = 1) npótr xav évépyetav.) 

But what is the reference of rj npóur kar £vépyeiav? It might be 
taken to be the primary oô évexa which, just preceding this argument 
(b1—3), has been shown to be at the head of the series of intelligibles: 
tare 1j oboía npdty, koi tatc f] ánAf] Kai Kat’ évépyetav (1072a31—2). 
Then what we would have would be a reductio ad absurdum of the 
position that the primary substance, qua actuality, is the actuality of 
celestial rotation. However this rotation itself (popd), as a motion, 
could not in any case be in the category of substance (that is, as 1j 
npóu] Kav’ évépyetav ovoia), nor is such a refutation necessary given 
that it has already been proved that the first mover is £v tots åxıvýtorg 
(1072b1—2; see a23—6). 

I suggest we should understand 4 npótr] Kav’ èvépysiav Kivyotc, 
from ei u xwetta, in the previous line: 


8a. as a result, (even) if the motion primary in actuality is locomotion, 
there is (still) a sense in which it is being moved, but in just that 
respect it can be otherwise. 


This is in fact Jaeger's understanding of fj npótr, taken absolutely, 
in his first proposal (4) above: 'thus if locomotion is the primary kind 
of movement ...' (my emphasis). The phrase xov évépyeiav however 


1? H, W. Smyth, Greek Grammar (Cambridge, Mass. 1920, 1976) 82515. (I owe 
this reference and the proposed translation of this clause to an anonymous referee, 
for whose acute criticism of an earlier draft of this paper I am very grateful.) 
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specifies in just what (relevent) respect locomotion is primary: qua 
eternal rotation it derives directly from the unmoved mover, the 
source of actuality/activity, and all other motions depend on it (cf. 
b3—4 immediately above). The sense of the argument is thus: even 
though motion, in that form which is primary in actuality, is locomotion 
. (and hence does not involve any substantial change of its subject, which 
is eternal), still, 1t is inescapably motion, and just so it involves some 
change (even if this is merely with respect to place)—but to that 
extent it is complex and imperfect, unlike the unmoved mover. 

Now we might object that motion itself cannot be moved, 
according to Aristotle (Met. K.12, esp. 1068a15ff.). However on any 
interpretation it is dopa or something identified as þpopá which is 
said to be moved;?? and furthermore, the xiwseitoi of b5—6 can be 
referred back strictly to the u of u xwetroi in b4, as the implied subject 
of the activity called rj npótr kar évépyeiay (kívrjotc), not as itself that 
activity, since it is insofar as the subject is moved that, as a xívrjoic, 
þopå is npóti] Kav’ évépyéiav. This subject of motion can be traced 
back further to the xwoópevo in b4 by means of which the unmoved 
mover moves the rest of the world, in retaining which, against the 
advice of Bonitz and Ross, bene fecit Jaeger. This is of course the u 
del Kivobpevov Kivnow &navotov (1072222) with the establishment of 
which the chapter has begun. The cognate accusative here indicates 
the close, grammatically internal, connection between the substantive 
motion and the adjectivally qualified thing moved. There is further 
confirmation of this at b9: 


dopa yap 1j npaty tv petaBorAdy, tabs ó£ ý xóxAo-?! 


In this context petoBoAr is synonymous with xivnois. Aristotle here 
continues 


taútyy (sc. popav/petaBoAnv/xivnatv) è tobto xivei. 


?? Bonitz, 1842, loc. cit., says, with regard to his own first proposal (Gov e 4 
dopà. npoóg-kai-évépyeiá-£onv-f)-iaveitoi;-taóur]-ye-evGÉyevai-GAXoG yet), “idem [sit] et in ~~~ 
apodosi et in protasi subjectum dopá." 

?! Compare, again, a21—2: gon m dei xvobyevov xívgow ünavorov, az 68 ij 
KÜKÀQ. ... 
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and here the grammatical ambiguity (but for gender) between 
xwoópevov and xivyow is complete: what is moved, as such (the direct 
object of xivet here), can as equally well be both the internal object 
(the motion, as in b5—6,) as that which is in motion—and thereby 
defined as such precisely by its motion, and hence referred to, in b5— 
6, in respect of that motion. 

Thus the u dei xtvobpevov xívow änavotov (a21) with which the 
chapter begins can in a certain sense be identified with its capacity 
for the kívrjoic &navotos in which its &vépyeia consists, a property which 
must belong to its essence, and distinguishes it as belonging to a 
genus of substance different from both sub-lunary substances, and, 
as Aristotle is about to show directly following b4—7, from the 
unmoved mover. It is in the light of the way the introduction 
continues, stating that the first heaven is everlasting (di(510g a23), 
that the point of b4—7 can be seen: Aristotle is establishing that just 
because the first heaven is everlasting and ‘must always remain acting 
in the same way (Goabtoc £vepyoóv A.6, 1072210), it is not thereby pure 
actuality, owing to the nature of this activity/actuality. In this regard, 
immediately following the demonstration of how an unmoved mover 
can move (1072a26—b4) he makes a distinction between the different 
kinds of actualities represented by the unmoved mover and its 
instrument the first heaven (b4—8): 


el pév oov TI Kivéital... 1] npóTt Kat’ évépyeiav (kívrjoic) . . . évdéyetar GAAwS 
Éygwv ... 


... énet 6€ Éou "a kivobv abTO &kivrjytov Öv, évepyeía Ov, xoóto ovK évdéyetat 
GAAws Exel... 


In view of this parallel structure we should identify the reference of 
I| npótr] Kav’ évépyetav as properly to the u xivobpevov, just as évepyeia 
öv (b8) refers to wu xivoóv (b7), recognising that the former is being 
referred to in respect of its distinguishing activity, xivrnoic, in b5. 

It is precisely because the first mover is prior to dopó, and 
hence all xıvýosıs and petaBodai, that he is simple, hence necessary, 
hence good, and hence a cause of motion while himself unmoved 
and unchanged in any respect. What has had to be proved prior to 
this is that even if pope is the first and hence best of motions (the reason 
for its being "primary in actuality"—among motions), all the same, 
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qua motion it is complex (“in respect of place, even if not of substance" 
b6—7), and hence despite its everlastingly similar motion, it is not 
perfect, while its cause is. 


Dovcar BLYTH 
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TIBULLUS AND THE AMBARVALIA 


Quisquis adest, faveat: fruges lustramus et agros, 
ritus ut a prisco traditus extat avo (Tib. 2.1.1—2). 


Tibullus opens the second book of his Elegies with the descrip- 
tion of some sort of rural lustration. The prevailing opinion is that 
it is the Maytime festival of the Ambarvalia, which, in its turn, is 
essentially the same as the lustral offering of the suovetaurilia 
enjoined in the Elder Cato's De Agricultura 141, and the elaborate 
sacrifices celebrated in the Grove of the Dea Dia by the Arval 
Brethren.! 

The trail of circumstantial evidence which leads from Tibullus 
to the Ambarvalia and to the rites of the Arval Brethren begins with 
Virgil's Georgics (1.343—50): 


Cuncta tibi Cererem pubes agrestis adoret, 
terque novas circum felix eat hostia fruges. 


Although Tibullus does not explicitly describe a procession around 
the fields, his lustramus implies that that was what was done; for the 
ancient commentaries to Virgil define lustrare as circuire? and, in fact, 
call the victims ambarvales hostiae and the rite an ambarvale sacrificium.? 


‘Paul Póstgens, “Tibulls Ambarvalgedicht (11.1)," Kieler Arbeiten zur Klassischen 
Philologie 6 (1940); Wilhelm Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium Quae Supersunt (Berlin 
1874) 46—48; Georg Wissowa, "Religion und Kultus der Rómer"?, Müllers Handbuch 
5.4 (Munich 1912) 142f., 562; id., Pauly-Wissowa, Realencylopádie, s.v. Ambarvalia; 
Kurt Latte, "Rómische Religionsgeschichte," Müllers Handbuch 5.4 (Munich 1960) 42, 
n. 1, 2; 297, n. 3; Michael C. J. Putnam, Tibullus: A Commentary (Norman 1973) 152; 
Karl P. Harrington, The Roman Elegiac Poets (New York 1914) 154f.; Daniel P. Harmon, 
“Tibullus and the Rural Festival," Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt 2.16.3 
(Berlin 1986) 1943-55. 

?Serv. Ecl. 5.75, 3.77; cf. Macr. Sat. 3.5.7. Cf. the first lustration of the Roman 
people in Livy (1.44), ibi instructum exercitum omnem suovetaurilibus lustravit. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus has the suovetaurilia parade three times around the army assembled 
on the Campus Martius (4.22.1—2). Virgil's triple circuit, however, is suspiciously 
reminiscent of the voodoo-like rites in his "Pharmaceutria" (Ecl. 8.74—78; cf. Theocr. 
2.43, Tib. 1.5.11—16). 

*Serv., loc. cit. and G. 1.845, Macr., loc. cit., Paulus, 5 (L). 
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The generally presumed prototype for the Tibullan and Vir- 
gilian celebrations, as well as for the Ambarvalia itself, is Cato’s set 
of instructions for the lustration of a farm (Agr. 141): Agrum lustrare 
sic oportet: impera suovetaurilia circumagi. Although Cato's suovetaurilia 
is sacrificed to Mars, and Tibullus and Virgil invoke Ceres, the 
differences are explained either as a natural, Hellenizing evolution? 
or by the identification of Ceres as the indigitation of the Dea Dia, 
the principal recipient of sacrifices from the Arval Brethren.? 


THE ARVAL BRETHREN 


The etymological kinship of the words arvalis and ambarvalis 
certainly suggests that the Arval Brethren have something to do with 
the Ambarvalia. Furthermore, despite his specious etymology, Varro 
is a trustworthy witness to the Brethren's importance for the agri- 
cultural religion, when he writes (LL 5.85), 


fratres arvales dicti qui sacra publica faciunt, propterea ut fruges ferant 
arva: a ferendo et arvis fratres arvales dicti. sunt qui a fratria dixerunt. 


And the standard English-dictionary definition of the Ambarvalia is 
that it is something done by the Arval Brethren.? 


*Wissowa, RK?, 148; Andrew Kilgour, "The Ambarvalia and the Sacrificium 
Deae Diae," Mn ser. 3, 6 (1938) 236; Vincent J. Rosivach, “Mars, the Lustral God,” 
Latomus 42 (1983) 509—21. Tib. 2.1 also honors Bacchus: according to Póstgens, Tibulls 
Ambarvalgedicht, 45, a natural association with Ceres, as in the opening invocation of 
the Georgics (1.7). 

5Henzen, Acta, 48; Wissowa, RK?, 562. Eduard Norden, Aus altrémischen Prie- 
sterbüchern (Acta Reg. Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis 29 Lund 1939) 164f., 
concedes that there is no discernible relationship between Mars and the Dea Dia. 
Joachim Marquardt, Römische Staatsverwaltung MI (Leipzig 1885; rpr. N.Y. 1975) 451, 
suggests that a more appropriate indigitation would be Ops. 

8Merriam-Webster?: "Ambarvalia ... An ancient rural festival sacred to Dea 
Dia. See ARVAL.” The cross-reference conveys the information that the Fratres Arvales 

— -—  -—"presided-overanannual festivalin May, identified by them with the ancient Ambarvalia —— 

and dedicated to Dea Dia, probably a local form of Ceres. The suovetaurilia were 
offered for the lustration of the fields and to secure increase of fruits." The Third 
Edition contains no entry for "Ambarvalia" and defines "arval" as "relating to a body 
of ancient Roman priests who presided over an annual fertility festival in May." 
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The Grove of Dea Dia, at which the Brethren performed their 
rites, is at the fifth milestone from Rome.’ The location is assumed 
to be same as the so-called Festi; that is, a place between the fifth 
and sixth milestones where Strabo says that there was an ambarval 
sacrifice which he calls Ambarvia.? Although iepopvrjpovec, Strabo's 
name for the officiating priests, usually means pontifices, the Breth- 
ren's involvement in the rite is made more plausible by one of the 
definitions quoted by Paulus (p. 5, L): 


Ambarvales hostiae appellabantur, quae pro arvis a tduobusTt fratribus 
sacrificabantur. 


Recourse is frequently taken to the alteration of duobus to duodecim, 
to accord with the fact that the Arval Brethren were twelve in 
number.? 

The absence of Ambarvalia from any extant religious fasti is 
generally accounted for by the explanation that the holiday was a 
movable feast. With or without such epigraphical documentation, it 
is thought to have been celebrated in the latter part of May, the right 
season for the flowering of the winter wheat, or novae fruges of the 
Virgilian lustration (C. 1.345). Modern scholars, still calling the 
Ambarvalia a feriae conceptivae, are wont to assign it to May 29.!? In 
alternating years, this happens to be the third day of one of the 
Brethren’s annual cycles of rites in the Grove’! and also coincides 
with the date on a pair of Menologia Rustica, where the inscription 
reads, segetes lustrantur.‘* May 29, 395 A.D., is also the date of the 


7Henzen, Acta, 47. 

85.230: petoEd yoOv tod néprtov kot tod Extou Ai8ou tav ta pMa 6wxorpoawóvov tic 
‘Popns Kadetta: xónoc Poto. tobtov & óptov ánogaívovot tig tóte 'Popgaíov ys, of 8 
tepopvijpoves 9uoíav émteAodow évtabdda te Kai èv GM orc tónroi; nAeloow os píos avdrypepdv, 
fjv Kadotow ’ApBapoviav. The site is identified as the Grove of the Dea Dia, and the 
ceremony as Cato’s suovetaurilia, by Eduard Norden, Aus altrémischen Priesterbiichern, 
161-66. 

%Antonius Augustinus (Venice 1559), Henzen et al. 

I9. g., the calendar reconstructed by William Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals 
of the Period of the Republic (London 1925) 23. 

Henzen, Acta, 1. 

12Henzen, 1; CIL I°, p. 280£., Menologia rustica. 
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violent death of St. Sisinnius and his comrades, in the course of a 
lustrale malum, in the alpine Val di Non.!? 

However, notwithstanding the similarity of the words ambarvalis 
and arvalis and the coincidence of the dates of some lustrations, the 
chain of proof connecting the Arvales to the Ambarvalia is made up 
of links which prove to be irreparably weak. 

Although the Ambarvalia is commonly assumed to be the 
province of the Fratres Arvales, the holiday is never mentioned by 
name in their Acta; and although they do sacrifice the suovetaurilia, 
their record of the ceremony never mentions a circuit of fields or 
the Grove.!* 

Although more than one rural lustration has been identified as 
the Ambarvalia, none of the inscriptions which commemorate lustra- 
tions outside the precinct of the Dea Dia names the Ambarvalia or, 
for that matter, the Fratres Arvales. 

Although the Menologia Rustica are cited to pinpoint May 29 as 
the date, or a possible date, for the Ambarvalia, they say only segetes 
lustrantur, without naming the holiday or the deity honored. 

Although the martyrdom of St. Sisinnius in the Val di Non falls 
on the convenient date of May 29 and is called a lustrum, it is likely 
that the rite which the martyrs had interrupted was not even Roman. 
This is a remote region, and the author of the account colors his 
narrative with an impression of the eerie isolation of the scene. The 
chief god of the valley is Saturn, whose name almost certainly is the 
interpretatio Romana of some local deity. (It is also by the temple of 
Saturn that St. Vigilius, the chronicler of the death of St. Sisinnius, 
was himself slain, ten years later.)? Whether or not the occasion of 
the martyrdom of St. Sisinnius really was a lustrum, it is easy to see 
how the word could have been chosen for the sake of a Gorgianic 
play on words by his eulogist, Maximus of Turin:!? 


assueto sacrilegio, quod lustrum dicunt, loca vellent universa polluere. . . . 


lI? Acta Sanctorum, VII, 29 May, 40—44 = St. Vigilius of Tridentum, Ep. 2.3, 
Migne, PL 13.553; St. Maximus of Turin, Serm. 81, 82, PL 57.695—98; Hermann 
Usener, Das Weihnachtsfest? — Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen 1 (Bonn 1911; rpr. 

. Hildesheim 1972) 305£,.... 2L c — —————————— 

"Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverw. III, 200, n. 1. 

15C. B. Pascal, The Cults of Cisalpine Gaul (Collection Latomus 75 1964) 66, 176— 

79. 
l6Serm. 81, PL 57.695. 
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Furthermore, the coincidence of dates fails to hold up. Although 
Sisinnius died on May 29, 395 A.D., it was as a result of wounds 
received during festivities of the preceding day. In other words, that 
particular lustration was on May 28,” an even-numbered, unlucky 
day, which in itself would argue against its identification with a 
Roman ritual. 

Although many lustrations coincide with or are near the date 
of the annual Maytime sacrifices to the Dea Dia, many are not in the 
month of May at all.'® It would be a convenient, but unconvincing, 
expedient to say that all May lustrations are Ambarvalia, and those 
that take place at other times are not. 

Although Dea Dia, the most frequent recipient of the Brethren’s 
sacrifices, is often said to be the indigitation of Ceres, Dea Dia is 
practically unknown outside her Grove.’? The equivalence of the 
two goddesses is little more than a guess.?? 

Although the conjecture of duodecim for duobus in Paulus's 
definition of ambarvales hostiae 1s regularly cited as evidence that the 
Arval Brethren conducted the sacrifice, the emendation and the 
conclusion drawn from it seem to force the evidence. And there are 
at least two arguments against taking his fratres to mean Fratres 
Arvales. Since he does not say specifically that the sacrifice was 
conducted specifically by Arval brothers, he could just as well have 
had some other brotherhood of priests or cultores in mind.?! It is also 
possible that we have a more faithful rendering of Paulus's source, 
Pompeius Festus, in the definition given by Macrobius (3.5.7; em- 
phasis mine): 


ambarvalis hostia est, ut ait Pompeius Festus, quae rei divinae causa 
circum arva ducitur ab his qui fro frugibus faciunt. 


"Hermann Oldenberg, De Sacris Fratrum Arvalium Quaestiones (diss. Hamburg) 
(Berlin 1875) 24; H. Jordan, Kritische Beiträge zur Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache 
(Berlin 1879) 203. Oldenberg, ibid., also questions whether, in this remote district, 
the locals would adhere to rites ordained by the magister Arvalium for a cult which had 
flourished 150 years earlier. 

18CIT, 9.1618 (ILS 6507), 9.5565, 10.3792; Henzen, ccxiif. (ILS 5048), ccxx; 
Oldenberg, De Sacris, 28. 

19L, Cesano, in de Ruggiero, Dizionario epigraphico, s.v. 

"Marquardt, 451, suggests that the Dea Dia is an indigitation of Ops. 

?1Cf. CIL 6.467: dedication to Numen and Liber, where the fratres are apparently 
a collegium Velabrensium; 6.406: a college of cultores of Jupiter Dolichenus; 3.3384, 
3415: Mithraic; 5.7487: Fabri fratres, either a guild or a family. 
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The version of Macrobius, then, suggests the emendation of Paulus’s 
a duobus fratribus to pro frugibus.?? 

Although it has been asserted that Strabo's iepopvrjpovec are 
Fratres Arvales, the translation is a suspiciously convenient hapax for 
a word that elsewhere means pontifices. 

Although the location of the Grove of the Dea Dia at the fifth 
milestone would seem to suggest that this was Strabo's Festi, the 
Jocale of his so-called Ambarvia, we don't know which direction 
around the perimeter of the city he had in mind—for the fifth 
milestone could mark off more than one holy place—nor is Festi 
named in the Acts at the Grove.?? 

In sum, although there is a fair number of similarities and 
coincidences which would seem to suggest that the Arval Brethren 
could have been in charge of the Ambarvalia, none of them is beyond 
refutation. On the contrary, a reasonably careful consideration of 
what actually took place at the Grove of the Dea Dia ought to make 
it certain that the Brotherhood had nothing to do with that particülar 
holiday. 

In Cato, the prayer of lustration is addressed to Mars, and in 
the archaic (or archaizing) hymn which the Arval Brethren sang on 
one day of their Maytime sacrifices,?* the chief god named was also 
Mars. At first blush, then, it would seem to be self-evident that they 
were celebrating a lustration like that which Cato describes." How- 
ever, before beginning the song and the accompanying dance, the 
girt-up priests are enclosed in the temple: a procedure quite different 
from the open-air procession which the lustration of the fields is 
supposed to be. 

On the second day of the Brethren's three-day ritual the regular 
sacrifices to the Dea Dia were sows (porcae piaculares), a lamb (agna 
opima), and a cow (vacca honoraria).”® At first sight, this would seem 
to be a kind of suovetaurilia, but modified to suit the Dea Dia instead 


2Kilgour, “The Ambarvalia," 230; Paulus, 5 (L), where the usual emendation 
is duodecim. 

?3 Andrew Kilgour, "The Ambarvalia,” 231; Oldenberg, De Sacris, 24. 

*4Henzen, cciii f. (May 29, A.D. 218), xxviii (May 21, A.D. 219, reign of Elagabalus); 


E. H. Warmington, Remains-of-Old Latin FV (kondon 1940) 250—583. 


COURSE EPL atte, RRG, 297, n. 3; Henzen, 48. 


Henzen, Ixxiv, xcv, cxxxv, cxlix, clii, clvi, clix, clxiii, clxx, clxxxi, clxxxvii, 
cxcvi, cciii. Sacrifice without the lamb: id., cxix, cxxiii, cxxvil. 
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of Mars: viz., feminine victims to a feminine deity.?” But the differ- 
ences between the sacrifices are more important than their one 
similarity. What the goddess receives is not one triple sacrifice of 
one of each kind of victim, but three separate and unmatched 
sacrifices—two pigs, a lamb, and a cow—which are performed at 
different times of the day and at different places.” The regular 
account in the Acta Is 


ad aram immolavit porcas piaculares duas ... deinde vaccam Deae 
Diae honorariam albam immolavit ad foculum; deinde in tetrastylo 
consederunt et ex sacrificio epulati sunt, ... Deae Diae agnam opimam 
immolarunt, etc. 


These annual sacrifices are nowhere called lustrations, much less 
Ambarvalia. They take place during the springtime tidying of the 
premises, and, as the adjective piaculares implies, they are acts of 
expiation for trimming trees (luci comquendt) or for whatever modi- 
fications and potential violence to the numen-laden premises the 
seasonal tasks may entail. At other times of the year, the piaculum 
could be for the violation of the Grove by the introduction of the 
iron of epigraphers' tools.*? (The same tabu, or conservative abhorr- 
ence for the post-Bronze Age metal, shows up elsewhere, in the rule 
that the hair of the Flamen Dialis be cut only with a blade of 
bronze.??) 

Lustra and suovetaurilia maiora in the Acts of the Brethren are 
performed in response to events which are weightier than that annual 
spring cleaning which can be expiated by two pigs, a cow, and a 
lamb. The occasion is likely to be the removal of a tree struck by 
lightning, repairs to the temple of the goddess after the removal of 
a fig tree which had taken root in its roof, or other major emergency 
repairs to the Grove.?! In these cases, although words like lustrum 


?7Henzen, 48. 

?*Kilgour, "The Ambarvalia," 239; Oldenberg, De Sacris, 29, 46. H. Jordan, 
Kritische Beiträge 200£., also takes note of the incongruity of the locale and manner of 
the Arval Hymn. 

Henzen, clx (Apr. 7), clxv (Feb. 21). 

8°Serv. A. 1.448: Flamen Dialis aereis cultris tondebatur. Similar archaism forbids 
his riding a horse, Gell. 10.15.3. Cf. the exclusion of horses from the Grove of Diana 
at Nemi, Verg. A. 7.779; C. B. Pascal, "October Horse," HSCP 85 (1981) 274€. 

*! Henzen, clxxxvi (Feb. 8), ccxiii f. (ILS 5048), xxix (ILS 5042), cvi (ILS 5043). 
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and suovetaurilia invite comparison with the lustration which Cato 
describes, the actual rites are quite different. The Acts do not tell 
who the recipient of the triple sacrifice is,°* and additional sacrifices 
are made to Janus, Jupiter, Juno, sive deus sive dea, and other deities. 
These clearly ad hoc, emergency rites are not at all like the annual 
rustic celebration that the Ambarvalia is imagined to be, and they 
are equally far removed from the lustral paradigm in Cato's De 
Agricultura 141. 

Nevertheless, the De Agricultura does in two places prescribe 
rites which very closely resemble the things done by the Arval 
Brethren. Both sections, generally overlooked, immediately precede 
the more famous Agr. 141.7? 

At Agr. 139 Cato tells of the piacular procedures proper to 
trimming a grove (emphasis mine): 


Lucum conlucare Romano more sic oportet: porco piaculo facito, sic 
verba concipito: “si deus, si dea es, quoium illud sacrum est . . ." 


The religious motive and Cato's description are practically identical 
to the Arval Brethren's formula of immolavit porcas piaculares duas luco 
coinquiendi et operis faciundi. The Brothers sacrifice porcae instead of 
the porcus enjoined by Cato, because they know the gender of the 
deity residing in this particular Grove. 

The latter part of their piacular formula, operis faciundi, con- 
forms with the instructions given at Agr. 140: 


si fodere velis, altero piaculo, eodem modo, facito, hoc amplius dicito: 
"operis faciundi causa." 


Therefore, despite orthographic similarities of the names arval 
and ambarval, and the other seductions of circumstantial evidence, 
the Fratres Arvales had nothing to do with the Ambarvalia nor the 
lustration of the ager Romanus: their chief concerns were housekeep- 
ing chores at the Grove of the Dea Dia. 
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*?Oldenberg, De Sacris, 42, would have it that the lustral suovetaurilia are to 
Mars. 
?*Oldenberg, De Sacris, 11, 46—51. 
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AMBARVALIA 


If there is no demonstrable connection between the rites of the 
Arval Brethren and the Ambarvalia, the question still remains, 
whether the Ambarvalia is the same as the festivities described in 
Tibullus 2.1. 

If we take an inventory of the things that we think that we 
know about the Ambarvalia, we find that they are easily outnumbered 
by the things that we don’t know, or that have been asserted but 
found to be dubious or false. 

For example, we don’t know when it was held. Although it is 
commonly said to have taken place in the month of May, the truth 
is that the source of the presumed date is an unnamed lustration on 
two rustic calendars and a carelessly read account of a Christian 
‘martyrdom in a remote region of the Italian Alps. 

Although practically every agricultural lustration cited in Latin 
literature has in one place or another been identified as the Ambar- 
valia, or thought of as being somewhat ambarval-ish, no two of them 
are to precisely the same deities. The replacement of Cato’s Mars by 
the Dea Dia, Ceres, or the Ceres-Bacchus pair, has been called a 
natural evolution, even though such usurpation of one god’s holiday 
by another is practically unexampled.?* 

The most frequently forgotten fact is that there is no holiday 
which is explicitly called the Ambarvalia in any of the ancient 
documents, and that the noun Ambarvalia exists nowhere in the 
literature. All that we have are the adjectival forms of ambarvalis -e,°° 
as, for example, the ambarvale sacrificium which Servius calls lustrations 
in Virgil and the ambarvalis hostia so named by Festus, as quoted by 
Paulus and Macrobius. A substantive form, ambarvalia, does, at first 
sight, seem to appear in the life of Aurelian; but this is not the 
annual celebration that the Ambarvalia is commonly assumed to be. 
Rather, it is, along with recourse to the Sibylline Books, one of several 
emergency measures taken during a panic aroused by the Marcom- 


*^Oldenberg, De Sacris, 28. The apparent exceptions are Minerva's assumption 
of the Quinquatrus from Mars, and Venus's succession to the Vinalia in place of 
Jupiter. The reason in both cases is that the holidays fell upon the foundation dates 
of the goddesses' temples: Fowler, Roman Festivals, 59f., 85f. 

55Rosivach, “Mars, the Lustral God,” 517, n. 36. 
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anni. Context suggests that the word would better be read as (lower 
case A) ambarvalia (sacrificia).°° The same thing can be said about 
the ’ApBapovia in Strabo (5.3.2, C 230): ot 0' iepopvýpoves 9voíav 
éntteAobow .. . fjv KaAobow 'ApBapovíov. Context again shows that the 
upper case alpha presumes too much. This is another ue 
form, or a 8voía àpfapovía.?" 

Although lustrations, whether rural or urban, could be stitial 
events, they were not always so. They were frequently expiations to 
cope with specific emergencies, such as when the Marcomannic threat 
required both an amburbium and ambarvalia, or when lustrations of 
the city were decreed in response to bad omens.?? Indeed, the only 
lustra recorded at the Grove are for untoward omens and the 
subsequent expiation of the measures necessary to cope with them.?? 

In other words, we don't know that the lustration in Tibullus 
2.1 is a regular holiday, rather than some occasional or spur-of-the- 
moment celebration or expiation. Nor do we know that it is the 
Ambarvalia. 

All that can be said is that it does resemble some other rural 
lustrations: in particular, the one in the First Book of Virgil’s Georgics, 
which Servius calls a sacrificium ambarvale. 

The presumed name of that occasion is no more than an 
adjective, ambarvalis (and *ambarvius); and it seems to be strictly 
descriptive, and as unspecific as other denotations of sacrificial rites, 
such as piacularis or lustralis; i.e., not necessarily derived from the 
name of an established festival. In fine, we are faced with the 
unsettling but inescapable conclusion that the Ambarvalia is really a 


*6Vopiscus, “Divus Aurelianus," Scriptores Historiae Augustae 19.6: nos sumptum 
sacris, nos apparatum sacrificiis, nos arvis ambarvalia indicemus; 20.3: lustrata urbs, cantata 
carmina, amburbium celebratum, ambarvalia promissa, atque ita sollemnitas, quae iubebatur, 
expleta est. 

?"The adjectival doublet ambarvalis / *ambarvius is made plausible by a similar 
doublet, amburbius/amburbialis adumbrated in Paulus, 5 (L), who mentions amburbiales 
hostiae. 

?*Rosivach, “Mars, the Lustral God,” 516; Oldenberg, De Sacris, 21f.; Livy 21.62, 
45.16.6; Lucan 1.592—604, Tac. Ann. 13.24. 

S Hensen: cout (ILS 5048, CIL 6.2107, Nov. 7, 224 A.D.): quod vi tempestat(is) 
ictu fulmin(is) arbor(es) sacr(t) (uci) D(eae) D(iae) attact(ae) arduer(int), ear(um)q(ue) arbor(um) 
eruendar(um), etc. . . . operisq(ue) inc(hyoandi aras reficiend(i) eius rei causa lustr(um) miss(um) 
suovetaurilib(us) maior(ibus); cciv (Dec. 10): similar occasion; ccxx: operum luci sacri 
(inchoandorum causa . . . lustruym missum. 
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latter-day scholarly creation, and the Romans had no single holiday 
by that name. 


TIBULLUS 2.1 


If the Ambarvalia does not exist, internal evidence also pre- 
cludes the identification of the Tibullus 2.1 with other known 
holidays. The most frequently mentioned alternative is the Semen- 
tivae, a lustration of the pagus and sacrifice to Ceres and Tellus.*? 
Tibullus, however, seems to be describing springtime, when the 
winter wheat is sprouting, and the livestock are susceptible to the 
promptings of Cupido, whereas the Sementivae was celebrated in 
january.?! 

A rapid review of the day's activities ought to help determine 
exactly what it is that Tibullus is celebrating. The actual description 
occupies the first 36 of the elegy's 90 lines. 


1-2. Lustration 
3—4. Invitation to Ceres with her corn wreath and a Bacchus 
with a bunch of grapes added to his traditional attribute 
of horns*? 
5—10. Cessation from labor 
5—8. Agricultural 
9—10. Domestic 


Ovid, Fasti 1.657—704; 669: pagum lustrate, coloni. 

*'W. Warde Fowler, "Note on the Country Festival in Tibullus Ili,” CR 22 
(1908) 36—40, suggests that the language of Ovid's description of the Sementivae was 
borrowed from Tib. 2.1. 

“°F. Bacchae 100, xavpóxepov 8eóv, et al.; S., frag. 874, 2f. (Nauck = Strabo 115, 
687), ó Boóxepoc "Iaxyoc: Plu. De Iside et Osiride 35 (Mor. 364 F), taüvpópopoo Atovécov 
... åyáàpata: Nonnus, Dionysiaca 20.314, xepaopépe Baxye, et al.; Q. Aurelius Symma- 
chus, frag. 3 (Morel, FPL, 167), corniger Lyaeus; Hor., C. 2.19.29f., aureo / cornu decorum: 
many others cited by Kirby Flower Smith ad loc; Karl F. H. Bruchmann. Epitheta 
deorum quae apud poetas graecos leguntur, supp. 3 to Roscher's Ausführliches Lexikon der 
gr. u. rém. Mythologie (Leipzig 1893); Jesse Benedict Carter, Epitheta deorum quae apud 
poetas latinos leguntur, supp. 4 to Roscher's Ausführl Lexikon (Leipzig 1904). The 
judgment of Daniel P. Harmon, "Religion in the Latin Elegists," 1944, that the grapes 
are emblems of the gifts which the god will bestow, could be another way of looking 
at what seems to be the poet’s iconographic invention. 
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11—13. Sexual abstinence 

15—16. Sacrifice of a lamb*? 

17-20. Prayer to avert crop failures and wolves 
21—22. Fires (for sacrifice?) 

23—24. Twig houses 

27—30. Drunken revels 

31—36. Toast to Messalla. 


For the remainder of the elegy, he gives rein to poetic invention. 


37—66. Praise of the rustic gods and the rustic life 

67—80. Birth of Cupid on the farm; his role in rustic and 
domestic affairs 

81—86. Invitation to Cupid to join the festivities 

87—90. Nightfall. 


The discrepancies between the Tibullan festival and other 
known lustrations are easier to enumerate than to justify. For 
example, albeit they are a religiously congenial pair and invoked at 
the very beginning of the Georgics, no other known lustration matches 
Ceres with Bacchus, the interpretatio Graeca for Liber.** It would be 
easy to dismiss the twig houses as a bit of fun-making improvised by 
the farm children or the vernae, but they are a fairly common feature 
of annual religious festivals: the Neptunalia and the feast of Anna 
Perenna, to name two, not to mention the Jewish Tabernacles and 
the refreshment booths at Rome's summer solstice celebration of St. 
John’s Day.** A Cupid born among fields, herds, and mares (2.67 
f.) is clearly the elegist's own conceit, with no clear precedent, either 
religious or poetic. The injunction to ritual chastity (2.11—13) as a 


*3Cf. the substitution of a lamb for more expensive victims, 1.1.21f.: 


tunc vitula innumeros lustrabat caesa iuvencos, 
nunc agna exigui est hostia parva soli. 


441.7: Liber et alma Ceres; Serv., ad. loc.: quía et templa eis simul posita sunt et ludi 
simul eduntur; Péstgens, Tibulls Ambarvalgedicht, 45. 

*Cf. Paulus, 519 (L): Umbrae vocabantur Neptunalibus (July 23) casae frondeae pro 
tabernaculis; Ovid F. 3.528 (festival of Anna Perenna, March 15): sunt quibus e ramis 


———- ——frondea-facta-casa-est. - --  -- 


46A similar sentiment at Pervigilium Veneris, 77—79, is likely modeled on this 
passage: Póstgens, Tibull: Ambarvalgedicht, 30, n. 76; Werner Hammerle, Motiv der 
Frömmigkeit und der schlichten Bräuche bei Tibull (diss. Leopold Franzens Universitat) 
(Innsbruck 1946) 77. 
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condition for participating in the rites in honor of the goddess is 
hardly typical of a Latin country celebration but looks very much as 
though it was borrowed from Demeter's Thesmophoria.*’ 

That is not to say that Tibullus deviated from a set model for 
lustrations; there was none. In addition to the annual, quadrennial, 
and piacular ceremonies which most often come up in the discussions, 
lustrations could be held at any time and, apparently, for any occasion 
and to any god. A sweep of the inscriptions turns up a wide variety 
of dates,*? their motive is not only piacular but also ex voto,*? and— 
an unexpected addition to the usual agricultural gods—one North 
Italian dedicant dedicates some sort of lustral edifice to the Fati and 
Fatae.°° And it seems safe to say that, although the poet is no stickler 
for authenticity in his depictions of rustic celebrations and rural 
life,?! almost any one of his ostensible caprices is likely to show up 
as an authentic feature of some real lustration at almost any time; 
for it is not to be expected that every rustic rite replicate every other 
rustic rite, much less some universal model at Rome.?? 

A case in point would be this elegy's toast to Messalla (2.1.31— 
36). An ingenious and tempting way to account for its place in the 
poem has been to see in it the poet's way of congratulating his 
benefactor's elevation to the Arval Brotherhood.?? However, even if 


*'Eugen Fehrle, "Die kultische Keuschheit im Altertum," Religionsgeschichtliche 
Versuche und Vorarbeiten 6 (Giessen 1910) 139; adaptation of the practice to Roman 
festivals of Ceres, id., 137; Georg Wissowa, RK”, 201, on the celibacy of priestesses of 
Geres. R. Schilling, "Les allusions religieuses," 75, suspects an oriental influence, such 
as the Isiac secubitus which is lamented by Tibullus (1.3.23—26) and the other elegiac 
poets. 

** CIL 10.3792, May 1, July 25; 9.1618 (ILS 6507), June 5. 

*93Ybid., Nov. 22, 387 a.p.; 9.5565: .. . hos/tias lustr(avit) et tesser(am) | aer(eam) ex 
voto, l(oco) d(ato) d(ecreto) d(ecurionum) v id. Mas (sic) feliciter. 

SOCIL 5.5005 (ILS 3761): . . . tegurium / solo inpendio suo fe / cit et in tutela eius | HS 
n. CC conlustrio / fundi Vettiani dedit. Tegurium is taken by Dessau to be an equivalent of 
tugurium, by the compilers of the Oxford Latin Dictionary as ‘a little shrine’, and by the 
editor of CIL 5 as a structure supported by four posts, which would thus seem to 
resemble the tetrastyle under which the Arval Brethren gathered. Collustrium is 
understood to be either a lustral college made up of the local inhabitants (Dessau) or 
a joint lustration of the fundus Vettianus (the modern village of Vezzano) and the 
dedicant's own pagus of the Tublinates (Castel Doblino, near Trento). 

?!Eleanor Winsor Leach, “Sacral-Idyllic Landscape Painting and the Poems of 
Tibullus’ First Book," Latomus 39 (1980) 47-69. 

??Fowler, "Note on the Country Festival" (n. 41 above) 38. 

5?Daniel P. Harmon, “Religion in the Latin Elegists" (n. 1 above) 1955. 
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we were to abandon our earlier assertion that the Arvals had nothing 
to do with the so-called Ambarvalia in particular, or rustic lustrations 
in general, so subtle an allusion seems hardly to be in this poet's 
usual manner. For, in this same poem, after already having given 
his reader 36 lines of the description of a rural religious festival, he 
announces in the 37th, Rura cano rurisque deos, as if the reader had 
to be told, at this late point, what the poem was about. A similar lack 
of confidence in the reader's powers of inference shows up in his 
opening elegy, when he assumes the temporary role of a vintner. He 
says, ipse seram teneras maturo tempore vites; and then, at the beginning 
of the next verse, he provides the redundant subject of the sentence: 
ipse seram teneras maturo tempore vites | RUSTICUS (1.1.7£.). This pen- 
chant for belaboring the obvious makes it hard to believe that Tibullus 
would frame a tribute to his benefactor in an arcane and tortuous 
allusion to an unnamed priesthood at an unnamed celebration. 

The tribute to Messalla in the midst of a lustral festival is not, 
however, without example. At Beneventum, one M. Nasellius Sabinus, 
the prosperous scion of a freedman's line,?* donates a portico to his 
pagani and bequeaths funds for an annual birthday party in his own 
honor and in perpetuity on June 8, on the condition that they have 
a lustration of the pagus on the Nones of June. Here, then, is a good 
example of staging a rural lustration in order to honor a human 
benefactor. Ancient readers who knew about in honorem lustrations 
could guess the reason for the inclusion of Messalla in the lustration 
of Tibullus 2.1: he is so honored because he is paying the bills. 


C. BENNETT PASCAL 
EUGENE, OREGON 
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ASCONIUS IN CORNELIANAM 68.7—69.13 (CLARK) AND 
ROMAN LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE: A TEXTUAL NOTE 


Asconius has preserved a passage of Cicero's speech Pro Cornelio 
explaining the four kinds of procedure in quibus per senatum more 
maiorum statuatur aliquid de legibus (p. 68.7 Clark). Three of the four 
ways of changing laws are illustrated, but there is no consensus 
among the three major editions of Asconius about the ordering of 
the Ciceronian fragments and Asconius' commentary on them. Bruce 
Marshall, the most recent commentator on Asconius,! has favored 
the edition of Clark.? In this essay I shall argue for a return to the 
editions of Giarratano and Stangl for the proper ordering of the 
Corneliana, and I shall suggest an emendation based on the work of 
Beck.? 

All modern editions of Asconius agree that the way in which 
the lex Calpurnia was changed is the third method in Cicero's original 
list. Clark (accepted as the standard edition in English-speaking 
countries) reads and orders the three pertinent fragments of Corne- 
liana in this way (pp. 68—69 C): 


Quattuor omnino genera sunt, iudices, in quibus per senatum more 
maiorum statuatur aliquid de legibus. Unum est eius modi placere 
legem abrogari: ut Q. Caecilio M. Iunio coss. quae leges rem militarem 
impedirent, ut abrogarentur. 


Alterum, quae lex lata esse dicatur, ea non videri populum teneri: ut 
L. Marcio Sex. Iulio coss. de legibus Liviis. 


Tertium est de legum derogationibus—: quo de genere persaepe S. 
C. fiunt, ut nuper de ipsa lege Calpurnia cui derogaretur. 


! B. A. Marshall, A Historical Commentary on Asconius (Columbia, Mo. 1985). 

*The major editions of Asconius are: Albertus Curtis Clark, Q. Asconii Pediani 
Orationum Ciceronis Quinque Enarratio (Oxford 1907); Thomas Stangl, Ciceronis Orationum 
Scholiastae, 11, Commentarios continens (Leipzig 1912); and Caesar Giarratano, Ed., Quinti 
Asconu Pediani Commentarii (Rome 1920; rpr. by Adolf M. Hakkert, Amsterdam 1967). 
The Corneliana may be found also in the more recent editions of Giulio Puccioni, M. 
Tulli Ciceronis Orationum Deperditarum Fragmenta (Milan 1963) 33—65, and Marco Tullio 
Cicerone: Frammenti delle Orazioni Perdute (Milan 1971) 39—73. 

?Richard Gustav Beck, Quaestionum in Ciceronis pro C. Cornelio orationes capita 
quattuor (Leipzig 1877). 
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For the third fragment the Ms. reads: 


Tertium est de legum abrogationibus: quo de genere persaepe S. C. 
fiunt, ut nuper de ipsa lege Calpurnia que derogaretur. 


For abrogationibus Manutius conjectured derogationibus, which 
Clark and Giarratano retained (p. 69.8 C; p. 74.14 G). Stangl, following 
Beck, read obrogationibus (p. 55.1 S). The que of X (quae in S) was 
emended by Lambinus to cui, retained by Clark (p. 69.10 C). Stangl 
and Giarratano each read quo derogaretur (p. 74.17 G, 55.2 S).* It 
would seem that the manuscript reading abrogationibus is wrong.” 
ze As-to the ordering of the fragments, Clark places second a 
passage concerning a method to which Cicero does not give a name 
(p. 68.19—21 C): 


Alterum, quae lex lata esse dicatur, ea non videri populum teneri: ut 
L. Marcio Sex. Iulio coss. de legibus Liviis. 


Giarratano and Stangl retain the reading of the Mss. (quartum 
for alterum) and place this fragment at the end of the list. Although 
Cicero mentions the four categories in his De re publica (3.22.33) and 
in a letter to Atticus (3.23.3), Marshall has suggested? that these 
sources are of no help in placing the fragments since they order the 
categories differently from one another. I would like to suggest that 
the order in these other sources, particularly the letter to Atticus, is 
more significant. 

Ulpian's Liber singularis has this to say about the methods of 
changing laws (1.3):’ 


*Puccioni reads this fragment thus (48—49): 


tertium est de legum obrogationibus, quo de genere persaepe S. C. fiunt, ut 
nuper de ipsa lege Calpurnia, quo derogaretur. 


?Since abrogatio has already been mentioned: Quattuor omnino genera sunt, iudices, 
in quibus per senatum more maiorum statuatur aliquid de legibus. unum est ... legem 
abrogari. ... 

$Marshall, Commentary, 241. 

"E. Seckel and B. Kübler (after the edition of Eduard Philipp Huschke), eds., 

-—77---^ Domitii Ulpiani Liber singularis regularum, Iurisprudentiae anteiustinianae reliquiae, I (Leipzig 
1908). The edition of Pascal-Alexandre Tissot and Antoine-Grégoire Daubanton, eds., 
Corps de droit civil romain: Le trésor de l'ancienne jurisprudence romaine (Metz 1811; rpr. by 
Scientia Verlag, Aalen 1979), incorrectly prints abrogatur for obrogatur (the reading of 
V is obrogat). l 
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Lex aut rogatur, id est fertur; aut abrogatur, id est prior lex tollitur; 
aut derogatur, id est pars primae legis tollitur; aut subrogatur, id est 
adicitur aliquid primae legi; aut obrogatur, id est mutatur aliquid ex 
prima lege. 


First, abrogatio refers to a law that repeals entirely the text of 
another law. Second, derogatio refers only to a law that repeals a part 
of an earlier law. Third, it is also significant (as we shall see shortly) 
that Ulpian mentions subrogatio as the process by which adicitur aliquid 
primae legi. Fourth comes obrogatio, the process by which the text of 
a prior law is changed in the promulgation of a new law. 

Turning to Ad Atticum 3.23.3, we find a discussion of a traditional 
formula added to many laws, which acts as a provision against the 
repeal of the law to which it is attached.? Cicero appears to be 
quoting a standard legal formula when he writes: 


Si quid in hac rogatione scriptum est quod per leges plebisve scita . 
promulgare, abrogare, derogare, obrogare sine fraude sua non liceat, 
non licuerit, quodve ei qui promulgavit, (abrogavit), derogavit, d 
gavit) ob eam rem poenae multaeve sit, E. H. L. N. R. 


The passage from the De re publica, however, appears to derive 
its structure primarily from the merits of rhetorical climax (3.22.33): 


Huic legi nec obrogare fas est, neque derogari aliquid ex hac licet 
neque tota abrogari potest. ... 


If obrogatio is the contravention of a law by the passage of 


*That this rider is somehow formulaic is suggested not only by Cicero's statements 
in his letter to Atticus, but by inscriptional evidence. CIL 11.4632.4—11, for example, 
uses several similar terms: 


]tet agito facito neve quid adversus hanc roga[tionem 
]t sciens d m ei multa esto HS IxI eiusque pecuni[ae 
]populi iudicio petere vel in sacrum iudicare liceto[ 
]huius rogationis ergo fecerit quodve ex earum[ 
n]on feceret id ei fraudi multae poenae ne esto[ 
rogjationi obrogato neve de hac rogatione derogato[ 
]ssionem factum non erit quod aliter rogatum e[rit 


e]h 1 n r. 
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another, derogatio the restriction of a law by partial repeal, and 
abrogatio the annulment of a law by full repeal, then the degrees 
represented in this scheme are clearly ordered for a rhetorical 
purpose. At any rate, derogatio and obrogatio are clearly linked in 
sense with abrogatio. The unnamed method from the Corneliana refers 
to a senatus consultum that frees the people from observance of a law, 
thus indirectly annulling the law.? It is, perhaps, not insignificant 
that derogatio is mentioned second in both Ciceronian sources, and 
is in close contextual proximity to abrogatio. 

Beck's suggestion!? of obrogationibus at 69.8 C (55.1 S) implies 
a scribal error of the most understandable kind, given the small 
difference in pronunciation between ob- and ab-. Since derogatio is 
second in Cicero's other lists of methods, it is all the more attractive 
to make obrogatio the third method, as in the letter to Atticus, where 
abrogatio is also first. Beck restored the remainder of this fragment 
of Corneliana according to the following hypothesis: "? 


$t £4 


Attamen audacius sane esset extemplo pro "derogaretur" "obrogare- 
tur" in textum recipere, vel cum Lambino pro "quo" "cui" = “ut ei" 
scribere. Mthi hoc quoque loco in mentem venit, quod a Kiesslingio et 
Schóllio in editionis praefatione p. xxv commemoratur in codice 
Sangallensi deperdito per plura deinceps folia versuum et in pagina 
antica clausulas et in aversa capita evanuisse. Quare lacunam hoc loco 
statuendum esse et verba in codice sic extitisse existimem: 

de ipsa lege Calpurnia quo de ... rogaretur. 
Est sane lenis mutatio pro "que" codicum "quo" scribere, sed quaeritur, 
qua ratione lacunam illam, quam is, qui librum descripsit, neglegenter 
omisit suppleamus. Fortasse (nam aliquid certi hac in re dubia constitui 
vix potest) Cicero scripserat: 

de ipsa lege Calpurnia, quo decretum est, ut ei obrogaretur. 


On the basis of Beck's assumption about the lost Codex San- 


°On the annulment of laws see Mommsen, Staatsrecht I? 115-116 and 3.363— 
368. For a discussion of annulment by senatus consultum vs. augural decretum, see J. 
Linderski, “The Augural Law," ANRW II.16.3 2165, n. 54. 

--- - - -- - Followed by Stangl. But Stangl's apparatus is faulty because it implies that Beck 
read quo derogaretur when he actually read quo de(cretum est ut ei ob)rogaretur (cf. discussion 
to follow). As a result, Beck's important contribution to this question has been lost for 
more than a century. 

Beck, Quaestionum, 47. 
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gallensis this is not an unreasonable line of argument, but I wonder 
whether this is the best solution to the problem.!? It requires rather 
a lot of guessing about the extent of the damage to the Ms. and 
about the negligence of the copyist. We know that obrogare regularly 
is followed by the dative. The suggestion of Lambinus to read cui 
for que seems less drastic than inserting an entire clause between de- 
and -rogaretur. I suggest that the passage que derogaretur is a corruption 
by dittography stemming from the earlier quo de genere, and that the 
proper reading should be cuz obrogaretur. 

In addition to the grammatical requirements of the verb obrogare, 
the reading cui cannot be understood to imply that there was an 
addition to the law. We know from Ulpian that it is by subrogatio that 
laws are added to, not by derogatio or obrogatio. If the commentary 
of Asconius on this fragment were interpreted to mean that penalties 
were added by means of the senatus consultum, this would amount to 
legislatio, a faculty not granted to the Senate. Rather Asconius must 
mean that the /ex Calpurnia itself, in its original form, added penalties 
to those that were already prescribed by existing law.!* 

Finally, retaining the ordering of Stangl and Giarratano requires 
that the Ms. reading quartum be retained at the present 68.19 C.!? 


'2Giarratano was suspicious of certain attempts made to restore readings from 
the Codex Sangallensis. In the preface to his edition of Asconius (pp. viii-ix) he had 
this to say of the work of Kiessling and Schóll (Adolf Gottlieb Kiessling and R. Scholl, 
Q. Asconii Pediani Orationum Ciceronis Quinque Enarratio [Berlin 1875]: 


plura quidem de eius forma ac figura Kiessling et Schoell fortasse subtilius 
quam verius disseruerunt: ex magno tamen lacunarum numero in apographis 
exstantium conicere possumus scripturas codicis Sangallensis sive propter umo- 
rem et situm sive propter tineas blatteasque haud paucis locis evanuisse. 


Obrogatio and obrogare occur infrequently. In addition to the passages already 
discussed, other examples of these words can be found in Livy 9.34.7.5; Rhet. Her. 
2.15; Suet. Cl. 23.1; and L. Annius Florus Epit. 2.3 (3.15.4), 2.5 (3.17.8). 

I^ Asconius, p. 69.11—13 C: Tulerat eam [sc. legem Calpurniam] ante biennium C. 
Calpurnius Piso cos., in qua praeter alias poenas pecuniaria quoque poena erat adiecta. 

‘Recent scholarship has suggested that Asconius was careful to preserve the 
original order of the Ciceronian fragments that he quoted; cf. Kazimierz Kumaniecki, 
"Les discours égarés de Cicéron fro Cornelio" in Mededelingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse 
Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten van Belgie, Klasse der Letteren, 
Jarrgang 32, nr. 8 (1970) 10. Puccioni orders the fragments as I have suggested. 
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The final readings and ordering of the Corneliana would then 


Quattuor omnino genera sunt, iudices, in quibus per senatum more 
maiorum statuatur aliquid de legibus. Unum est eius modi placere 
legem abrogari, ut Q. Caecilio M. Iunio coss. quae leges rem militarem 
impedirent, ut abrogarentur. 


Tertium est de legum obrogationibus, quo de genere persaepe S. C. 
fiunt, ut nuper de ipsa lege Calpurnia, cui obrogaretur. 


Quartum, quae lex lata esse dicatur, ea non videri populum teneri, ut 
— L. Marcio Sex. Iulio coss.-de legibus Liviis. 


This reading has the advantage of preserving a sequence that, 
as we have seen, can be found elsewhere in Cicero, and it avoids the 
dangers inherent in attempting to supplement a sizable lacuna with 
too much guesswork. If my reading is correct, there is a strong 
possibility that derogatio was the subject of another (now lost) fragment 
that would have begun secundum or alterum and would have followed 
the first fragment. Perhaps Asconius was not interested in this 
fragment; but given our manuscripts it seems more likely that this 
passage of Asconius has simply been lost. 


SCOTT CARSON 
DOUGLASS COLLEGE, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


A NOTE ON SERVIVISTI (PETR. 57.4) 


The uniqueness of the form servivisti (Petr. 57.4) has gone 
almost entirely unremarked: it is the sole uncontracted -vis-perfect 
form in the entire Satyricon (including 2 sg. pl. perf. -visti-vistis, perf. 
act. infin. -visse, and plupf. subj. -vissem, -visses, etc.), as against nearly 
60 forms of the type pugnasti (9.10),! turbastis (16.3),* improbasse (4.5),° 
and parasset (9.2),* distributed among almost all of the characters in 
the work.? As such, servivisti is either a normative lapse on the part 
of a copyist (and should be summarily emended to seruisti), or else it 
is a telling bit of Petronian stylistic variation. 

The remarkably consistent nature of the manuscript tradition 
with respect to this feature speaks strongly against taking servivistt as 
a copying lapse. Rather, the interpretation of the form follows 
naturally from the well known status of variants like servisti vs. 
servivisti. Manu Leumann, in his excellent survey of shortened v- 
perfect forms, observes: "Die Kurzformen gehóren seit Plautus der 
Umgangssprache an; vgl. Cic. Orat. 157 zu nosse tudicasse und Quint. 
1.6.17 u. 21 zu pedantischem scivisse audivisse und conservavisse."? The 


! Also laudasti 10.2, numerasti 58.2, involasti 58.10, excatarissasti 67.10, nosti 75.7, 
126.1, violasti 79.11, petisti 97.9, calcasti 194.1, vindicastifexcitasti 134.2. 

? Also cenastis 74.6. 

? Also cenasse 41.5, intrasse 47.9, 101.7, 136.13, habitasse 77.1, praecipitasse 102.9, 
expirasse 112.3, peccasse 130.1, 130.4; here also the partially shortened dormiisse 104.2. 

* Also monstrasset 18.3, intrassemus 31.1, intrasset 41.1, 74.8, vindicasset 41.4, sufflasses 
45.11, adiutasses 62.11, gustasset 66.5, putasses 77.1, pernoctassemus 79.6, imperasset 83.5, 
obdormissem 86.2, iactasset 87.4, audisset 105.9, 11.6, durassent 105.11, maculassent 106.1, 
nolasset 111.6, temptasset 117.10, provocassem 137.6, lustrasset 137.10, donasset 138.6, 
lassassetlberseverasset 139.3, praeparassem 139.5. servasset 140.6. 

°To my knowledge, the only notice of this feature appears in a brief discussion 
of “Kontrahierte und nicht kontrahierte Formen des Perfektstammes,” in Gerhard 
Bendz "Sprachliche Bemerkungen zu Petron,” Eranos 39 (1941) 51—3. Bendz simply 
lists servivisti, as well as vovisti 107.15 and removisse 125.2, as exceptions to the fact that 
7-perfects are otherwise contracted; his discussion, however, concerns the fact that 
contracted r-forms, as in many authors, are extremely rare (only optarunt 61.1, 
naufragarunt 76.4). On vovisti and removisse, and on perfect forms of eo (and its 
compounds), see n. 6 below. 

9 Lateinische Laut- und Formenlehre (Munich 1977) 598—601 (600 on -ivi perfects 
specifically); similarly A. Ernout, Morphologie historique du latin? (Paris 1953) 211--12. 
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passages to which Leumann refers are illuminating for the interpre- 
tation of servivisti, and deserve to be cited more fully in this 
connection. 

Both passages concern the clash, in ancient grammatical and 
rhetorical theory, between so-called “anomalists,” for whom language 
behavior should be dictated primarily by actual usage, and “analo- 
gists,” who urged strict adherence to a canon of regularizing (and 
analogically based) linguistic rules that often contradicted actual 
usage, partly by restoring obsolete forms.’ In a discussion of analogia, 
Quintilian refers (1.6.17) to the “highly affected excess of strictness” 
(molestissima diligentiae perversitate) that led some of its practitioners 
to say things like audaciter instead of audacter, or conire instead of 
coire, and goes on to remark, rather sarcastically, that "We may as 
well let them say audivisse and scivisse and tribunale and faciliter." 
Quintilian admits, to be sure, that a standard of correctness is 
desirable, and that change in the language should be resisted to some 
extent; but there is a limit: "The retention of obsolete and discarded 
forms is a mark of affectation, and of needless arrogance with respect 
to minutiae” (abolita atque abrogata retinere insolentiae cuiusdam est et 
frivolae in parvis iactantiae, 1.6.20). Here again, he goes on to list 
(1.6.21) some characteristic examples of unnecessarily retained ar- 
chaic forms, “in contrast to what we actually say" (potius quam quod 
dicimus), and among such forms is the unshortened v-perfect 
conseruavisse. 

Cicero's discussion (Orat. 155-62) is similar, except that Cicero 
reveals a higher degree of linguistic sophistication, not only in his 
recognition of synchronic variation, but in his suggestion that it can 
even be exploited on occasion. In a lengthy and thoroughly docu- 
mented treatment of the masculine genitive plural variation -orum 


See also the extensive documentation in Friedrich Neue, Formenlehre der lateinischen 
Sprache (Dritte Auflage von C. Wagener) (Berlin 1897) 3.430—78. Note, incidentally, 
that vovisti (107.15) and removisse (125.2)—the only other uncontracted -vis-forms in 
Petronius apart from servivisti—are not to be considered irregularly uncontracted, like 
seruivisti, given the contraction behavior expected for -ovi perfects: contraction is 
frequent for forms of novi, but rare (though well documented) for forms of movi, and 


-almost -never-found- for forms of vovi; see Leumann 599 and Neue-Wagener 3.492. 


(Similarly already Bendz [n. 5 above] 52, n. 1.) The variation found with perfect forms 
of eo (and its compounds) is of a more complex nature, and is left out of account in 
the present discussion; see Leumann, 600 for details. 

"See in general Eduard Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig 1898) 1.184—94. 
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vs. -um, Cicero concludes (156) that he knows perfectly well what is 
“correct,” but in a given situation feels free to make use of the 
possibilities for variation inherent in the language (quid verum sit 
intellego; sed alias ita loquor ut concessum est). He continues with a further 
example (157): 'And what about speaking like this: they forbid saying 
nosse and ?udicasse, and insist that we say novisse and tudicavisse—as if 
we really didn't know that in this case the full form is the "correct" 
one, and the shortened form the one we actually use’ (Quid quod sic 
loqui: “nosse, tudicasse” vetant, "novisse" iubent et "rudicavisse" ? Quasi vero 
nesciamus in hoc genere et plenum verbum recte dici et imminutum usitate). 
No wonder, then, that Cicero almost never wrote -zvisti, generally 
preferring the shortened form -zsti, including the very form servisti 
itself.? 

In view of the above, it seems surprising, to say the least, that 
in Petronius, the unique uncontracted form servivisti is uttered by a 
freedman.? But consider the context. The speaker is delivering a 
tirade against Ascyltos, and particularly against his elitist attitude 
and behavior. The silly party favors described in 56.8—9, featuring 
Trimalchio’s inimitable brand of inane punning “humor,” had just 
elicited general laughter (Diu risimus: sexcenta huiusmodi fuerunt, quae 
iam. exciderunt memoriae meae, 56.10). But Ascyltos’ excessive reaction 
is singled out, and leads directly to the freedman's tirade: Ceterum 
Ascyltos, intemperantis licentiae, cum omnia sublatis manibus eluderet et usque 
ad lacrimas rideret, unus ex conlibertis Trimalchionis excanduit (57.1). After 


5Fam. 16.18.1, in a letter to Tiro: indulge valetudini tuae; cui quidem tu adhuc, dum 
miht deservis, servisti non satis. For a sense of the rarity of -ivisti, see Neue-Wagener (n. 
6 above) 3.435, where only six -ivisti forms are listed (three each in Plautus and 
Cicero), as against approximately 150 citations for -isti (with similar ratios for -ivistis 
VS. -islis, -ivisse Vs. -isse, -ivissem vs. -issem, etc.). Indeed, one of the cited Plautine -ivisti 
forms (audivisti, Stich. 246) is to be scanned audisti. It can also be shown that some of 
the other rare instances of uncontracted forms are used expressly for their formal 
ring. This may be the case, for example, with Cicero's impedivisti (Att. 18.472a.1), which 
appears in an otherwise extremely informal letter to Atticus. Inviting Atticus and Pilia 
to dinner, Cicero writes: Tu velim, nisi te impedivisti, apud nos prid. Kal. cum Pilia, ‘Come 
on over to my place with Pilia—unless you are otherwise engaged’ (lit. ‘unless you 
have “encumbered yourself"), where the formal parenthesis produces a mildly jocular 
effect. I hope to treat elsewhere the pedagogical implications of the fact that we 
routinely teach our beginning students forms like audivisti (and similarly audivistis, 
audivisse, audivissem etc.), which are in fact largely unattested. 

He is conventionally identified as Hermeros; see, e.g., Martin S. Smith, Petronii 
Arbitri Cena Trimaichionis (Oxford 1975) 154, ad 57.1. 
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directing some abusive questions and comments at Ascyltos, the 
freedman continues (57.4): Eques Romanus es: et ego regis filius. "Quare 
ergo servivisti?" That is, the freedman’s lofty (and rather odd) claim 
ego regis filius —which, predictably, has been variously interpreted by 
modern scholars—naturally invites the question "Quare ergo serui- 
visti?," which the freedman mouths as if asked by Ascyltos. Thus the 
stilted and pedantic form servivisti is used pointedly: it is a barb 
against Ascyltos’ affected style. It matters not that Ascyltos has in 
fact said pugnasti (9.10) and laudasti (10.2) earlier in the novel, and 
so would probably not use a form like servivisti in casual conversation. 
The freedman, in fulminating against Ascyltos mannered behavior, 
naturally puts an affected form in his mouth—a type of form, indeed, 
that was not only affected already for Cicero, but which had a certain 
prominence in Roman grammatical theorizing.!? 

In context, then, the appropriateness and effectiveness of the 
form servivisti give us no cause to suspect the text, despite the 
apparent anomaly. Instead, this deceptively ordinary form (which 
deviates from the classical norm every bit as effectively, in its way, 
as the freedmen's numerous solecisms) provides new insight into 
Petronius extraordinary linguistic—and especially sociolinguistic— 
sensitivity and artistry. 


BRENT VINE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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"The same speaker's subsequent tirade against Giton, which contains two 
instances of contracted 2 sg. v-perfect forms (numerasti 58.2, involasti 58.10), subtly 
reinforces the point. 


THE HONORS FOR THEMISTOCLES AFTER SALAMIS 


After the battle of Salamis, says Herodotus, the victors divided 
the booty taken from the Persians and sailed to the Isthmus of 
Corinth, there to award the prize of valor (aristeia) to the man who 
had proved himself most worthy of it “throughout this war" (Hdt. 
8.123.1—2). At the altar in Poseidon's precinct on the Isthmus each 
of the Greek commanders put his own name first, but Themistocles 
won the largest number of votes for second place. The commanders 
refused to judge the matter further and sailed home without making 
the award. Themistocles, whom all Greece now regarded as the 
wisest of men, immediately went to Sparta demanding to be honored. 
There, according to Hude's Oxford text,! the Spartans gave Eury- 
biades an olive crown as a reward (aristeia), and they also gave an 
olive crown for “wisdom and cleverness” to Themistocles: &piotýia 
pév viv gSocav Ebpopióór] édaing otépavov, oogír 68 Kat óe&ótr]vos Os- 
piotokAéi, kai voóto otépavov £Aaínc. Herodotus then goes on to say 


!C. Hude, Herodoti Historiae? (Oxford 1955). The following works referred to 
more than once are cited by the author's name and where necessary by abbreviated 
tile and volume number. Y. V. Andreev, "The Spartan Knights" (in Russian) VDI 
110 (1969) 24—36; M. Blech, Studien zum Kranz bei den Griechen (Berlin 1982); M. 
Clauss, Sparta (Munich 1983); M. I. Finley and H. W. Pleket, The Olympic Games 
(London 1976); P. Friedlaender and H. B. Hoffleit, Epigrammata (Berkeley/Los Angeles 
1948); W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy 1, I1, IV (Cambridge 1962-1975); 
W. K. C. Guthrie, The Sephists (Cambridge 1971); W. W. How and J. Wells, A 
Commentary on Herodotus 1, 11 (Oxford 1957); H. R. Immerwahr, Form and Thought in 
Herodotus (Cleveland 1966); J. Kirchberg, Die Funktion der Orakel im Werke Herodots 
(Góttingen 1965); J. H. Krause, Die Gymnastik und Agonistik der Hellenen (Wiesbaden 
1971 rpr.); H. L. Lorimer, "The Country Cart in Ancient Greece," JHS 23 (1903) 
132—151; R. W. Macan, Herodotus, the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Books 1, II (London 
1908); M. P Nilsson, Griechische Feste von religióser Bedeutung (Stuttgart 1957); K. L. 
Noethlichs, "Bestechung, Bestechlichkeit und die Rolle des Geldes in der spartanischen 
Innen—und Aussenpolitik," Historia 36 (1987) 129—170; A. J. Podlecki, The Life of 
Themistocles (MontreaVLondon 1975); J. E. Powell, A Lexicon to Herodotus? (Hildesheim 
1966 rpr.); W. K. Pritchett, The Greek State at War II (Berkeley/Los Angeles 1974) (= 
Pritchett, War II); W. K. Pritchett, Studies in Ancient Greek Topography Part III (Roads) 
(Berkeley/Los Angeles 1980) (= Pritchett, Roads); H. Stein, Herodotus 1—9 (Berlin 
1962—1969 rpr.); E. N. Tigerstedt, The Legend of Sparta in Classical Antiquity 1, 11, IH 
(Stockholm 1965—1978). 
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that the Spartans also gave Themistocles the most beautiful carriage 
in Sparta, praised him greatly, and sent him on his way home escorted 
by the so-called knights as far as the Tegean border (Hdt. 8.124). 

In Herodotus’ work and in other classical prose aristeion/aristeia 
without further qualification means simply ‘prize for military prowess’ 
(e.g., Hdt. 8.11.2, 8.123.1; Pl. R. 5.468c; X. HG 1.2.10). When an 
award for some other excellence is meant, that excellence is specified. 
The usage is analogous to that of dpiotebw; when Herodotus uses it 
absolutely, the verb means ‘to be bravest in battle’ (e.g., 3.55.2, 7.227, 
8.17). But the historian can also use it with a transferred, non- 
military meaning of an opinion which prevails, yvopn ġpíorevoe 
(7.144.1). In poetry too the verb may be used absolutely of military 
prowess, e.g., alév dpiotedew kai bnefpoyov ëppevar GAAwv, Homer Ii. 
6.208, or with an inflected noun as a modifier to denote either 
military or intellectual excellence: óc 5é x’ dpiotedqo póáyn £v. (J£. 
11.409) and oóvexo Bovàñ &pioveósokev óánávvov (Il. 11.627). Cf. also 
the specifications in Pindar: Argos yvvoi&iv kaAAtképotow é&pireóe néda 
(N. 10.10); £v & édo &pioteóov (N. 11.14), and of mental excel- 
lence, év8a BovAoi yepóvtov ... dpiotedoiow (frag. 238 Turyn). Simi- 
larly, npwtetov/npwteia, a near synonym to aristeion/aristeia, may be 
used absolutely or with a qualification (cf. LSJ? s.v.). 

Aristeionlaristeia is thus not rigidly restricted to the military 
sphere. With a very slight change in meaning and an appropriate 
qualification it may signify a prize or award for an excellence other 
than military. This is the case in the present passage in which épioujia 
has two slightly different meanings, ‘award for military prowess’, 
and, construed with the genitives coding kai 6c&ótroc, ‘award for 
wisdom and cleverness'. That this is the correct interpretation of the 
passage is shown by Plutarch’s paraphrase of it (Them. 17.2): Ebpofiáón 
pàv évópeíac, &keívo è (sc. Themistocles) codiac àápiwretov £60cav. 

Editors have felt the difficulty of Herodotus' anacoluthon, which 
somewhat obscures the construction and meaning of the text, and 
have resorted to emendation. Relying on Plutarch's passage, Cobet 
added (àvôpníns uév) after é&6ooav. He has been followed by J. E. 
Powell and P. E. Legrand.? H. Stein in a note also believes that either 
andreia or andragathia has dropped from the text; R. W. Macan and 


?For Cobet’s proposed emendation, see Hude's text. J. E. Powell, Herodotus Book 
VIII (Cambridge 1970) 55, 140; Ph.-E. Legrand, Hérodote, Histoires VIII (Paris 1953) 
119 ad loc. 
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A. D. Godley assume a lacuna as well.? A comparison, however, of 
Herodotus' and Plutarch's accounts shows that the latter is not quoting 
verbatim from the former. Since, moreover, Herodotus' text can be 
construed as it stands, no changes are necessary.* 

Pritchett in his comprehensive and detailed study of aristeia in 
Greek warfare includes both Eurybiades and Themistocles in his 
catalogue as recipients of aristeia specifically for the battle of Salamis. 
Following Plutarch he lists the former as the winner of the prize for 
valor (andreia) and the latter as the winner of a prize for wisdom.? 
This is also the view of Immerwahr who, however, argues that the 
Spartans’ own commander, Eurybiades, received the first and Them- 
istocles the second prize.? 

This interpretation creates difficulties. Herodotus seems to be 
saying that the commanders at the Isthmus intended to make an 
award for the entire war, i.e., down to and including the battle of 
Salamis.’ As they failed to come to a decision, no one was awarded 
aristeia in the strict technical sense either for the war or for the battle. 
The contest was a draw and in such cases, as for example in athletic 
competitions, the prize was given to a god.? Another difficulty is that 
of procedural formality. There is no other instance in Herodotus’ 
account of the Persian Wars of aristeia awarded unilaterally by one 
of the confederate states and within the territory of that state. As 
far as we can tell from Herodotus, the awards were made soon after 
the battle, either on the field, or on the neutral ground of a sanctuary 
as in the gathering on the Isthmus.? Next, there is no other example 


?Stein ad loc.; Macan ad loc.; A. D. Godley, Herodotus IV (London/New York 
1930) ad loc. 

*Cf. F. J. Frost, Plutarch’s Themistocles (Princeton 1980) 166—7. Immerwahr, 286, 
also defends the text as it stands. Further literature: Macan, I on Hdt. 8.124, II, 331— 
334; How and Wells, II, 276, 389—390; Pritchett, War II, 285; Podlecki, 28. 

5Pritchett, War II, 285. 

61mmerwahr, 286. 

"Pritchett, War II, 283, n. 27 and 286 agrees with Macan that no award was 
given to any state collectively after Plataea and in this connection discusses the phrase 
ana ton polemon touton which Macan on Hdt. 8.123.1 with some hesitation takes to mean 
“for the entire war.” This seems to me the only possible sense, i.e., the war down to 
the battle of Salamis. There was no award to a single leader for the entire war, and 
later no award to a state for the battle of Plataea. 

5Cf. LS]? s.v. hieros IV.7. 

?Prichett, War II, 289; Macan on Hdt. 8.123.4. Pritchett is certainly right when 
he says that a Greek state could vote honors to any battle hero. But the issue is the 
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of military avisteia split along the lines of two different criteria, i.e., 
courage and wisdom. Nor is there a parallel for aristeia awarded 
specifically for wisdom and cleverness. In fact, if, as Immerwahr 
rightly says, the only true aristeion was for valor in war, Themistocles 
ex hypothesi veceived no prize for Salamis at all. If, on the other hand, 
we agree with Immerwahr that Themistocles got second prize, we 
are confronted with a question to which there is no answer: why did 
Themistocles, who was dissatisfied with the second prize voted him 
at the Isthmus, not only accept a second prize from the Spartans, 
but was clearly very pleased to accept it? Furthermore, how can a 
second prize be reconciled with the ancient estimates of the honors 
paid to Themistocles? 

The sources speak of these honors in superlative terms. Hero- 
dotus says that Themistocles was the only man to be sent on his way 
in this manner and that Timodemus of Aphidna became insanely 
jealous of Themistocles distinction. The Athenian spokesman in 
Thucydides reminded the Spartans that they had honored Themis- 
tocles above any stranger who ever visited them. Plutarch relates 
how the spectators in the stadium at Olympia ignored the competing 
athletes in order to admire and applaud Themistocles, and to point 
him out to visiting strangers. According to Aelius Aristeides, Them- 
istocles was honored as no Spartan king or any other man before or 
after.|? Some of these reports perhaps embellish the story a little, 
but they certainly refute any notion of a second prize. In view of 
such difficulties it is perhaps best to assume that Themistocles’ 
extraordinary honors were not the usual military aristeta. They appear 
to have been peculiarly Spartan, awarded at Sparta as a 
compensation!! for Themistocles' failure to receive the first prize in 
the sanctuary of Poseidon. 

The sources show that the Spartan award was not for the whole 


specific form and timing of the award. In the inscriptions cited by Pritchett (JG II? 
1.70; IG 1I? 25, IG 1I? 238) the form of the honors varies: money and a gold crown, 
citizenship, a garland and proxeny. None of these is strictly speaking an aristeion 
awarded right after the battle. This is precisely the point: these are analogous to the 
honors for Eurybiades.and Themistocles at. Sparta; as this paper argues and as Pritchett 
himself observes (288—289). 

€ Hdt. 8.124,93, 8.125; Th. 1.74.1; Plu. Them. 17.2; Aristid., Or. 46.289. Cf. 
Paus. 8.50,3; Ael. VH 18.48. 

Compensation: Podlecki, 28. 
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war, but, as Pritchett thinks, specifically for the battle of Salamis.'? 
When the victorious Themistocles failed to get his due "from the 
men who fought at Salamis," as Herodotus puts it, he promptly 
turned to the Spartans, who obliged him by making his victory the 
immediate occasion for which to honor him after their own fashion. 
Immerwahr is also right in insisting on the primacy of military valor. 
Martial courage was the fundamental excellence of the Spartans.'? 
In dividing the contest and giving the olive wreath for courage to 
their own commander Eurybiades their purpose clearly was to retain 
the prize of valor for Sparta.!* Presumably the four parts which 
comprised the honors for Themistocles, the encomium, the crown 
for wisdom and dexterity, the escort, and a most beautiful carriage, 
in the aggregate surpassed Eurybiades’ distinction. To be sent off on 
one’s way home under a royal escort certainly was a very great honor, 
although one might wonder in what way it was appropriate precisely 
for the leading politician of the most perfect democracy in Greece, 
whose naval policies were actually making it even more democratic. 
The significance of the remaining marks of honor is somewhat less 
clear. What value did the Spartans attach to “wisdom and dexterity”? 
In what way was a carriage, albeit the most beautiful in Sparta, a 
very special gift? And what are we to understand by a “beautiful 
carriage”? One would think that the animals drawing it, which in all 
likelihood were horses, were more valuable; but the emphasis is 
clearly on the vehicle. The value and significance of each of the four 
components making up Themistocles’ honors may become more 
intelligible if we consider them in a purely Spartan context. 


PRAISE 


Neither Herodotus in the present passage nor Thucydides in 
his report of the public praises given to Brasidas in 431 explains how 


I* Th. 1.74.1; D.S. 11.27.2—3; Lib. Or. 4.866. 

Arist. Pol. 2.9, 1970b94—25; 7.15, 1334a40—1334b4; 8.4, 1338b9—14. W. 
Jaeger, "Tyrtaeus on True Arete,” Five Essays (Montreal 1966) 108—142. Cf. Fried- 
laender-Hoftleit, 79; G. Pfohl, Elemente der griechischen Epigraphik (Darmstadt 1968) 80. 

MBlech, 153—154. 
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this honor was made manifest.? We learn from Plutarch that in one 
specific instance a Spartan encomium took the form of a public 
demonstration of some size and duration. A Spartan who had won 
election to the gerousia set a crown on his head and made the rounds 
of the city's sanctuaries, escorted by large crowds of young men who 
proclaimed him fortunate and extolled him. Equally large crowds of 
women also accompanied the victorious candidate, celebrating his 
excellence in songs and congratulating him on the happiness of his 
life. His closest relations and friends offered the new senator meals 
in the name of the state; he also received a double portion of food 
at his mess hall? Themistocles did not have large numbers of 
personat friends and relatives in Sparta, but it is not impossible that 
the praise accorded him took the similar form of a highly vocal and 
spirited public demonstration. There is some evidence that at Sparta 
not only honor but dishonor as well was proclaimed publicly. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch Spartan bachelors were forced to walk naked 
around the agora chanting songs that declared their punishment to 
be just; Spartans caught doing wrong also must chant defamatory 
ditties about themselves while walking around an altar.!? If one may 
generalize from these admittedly few pieces of evidence and from 
the festivity of the newly elected senators it would appear that at 
Sparta approval and disapproval were expressed in declamatory 
processions. 

Election to the gerousia was the highest honor which a Spartan 
could achieve, a point made quite clear by both Xenophon and 
Plutarch.!? The qualifications which the candidate must have to win 
election were military courage and sophrosyne.1? Of these the former 


I*Th. 2.95.2; cf. Pritchett, War II, 277. 

16P]u, Lyc. 26.3—4. Victory crowns are now fully discussed by Blech, 109ff. 

Plu. Lyc. 15.1—2; Mor. 237c—-d; cf. Ath. 13.555c—d. 

18X, Lac. 10.1—3; Plu. Lyc. 26.1—2; cf. Arist. Pol. 2.9.1270b35—40; Aeschin. 
1.180. 

Plu. Lyc. 26.1—2: Lycurgus decreed that senators must be chosen from those 
who are aristoi among the agathoi and sophronestatoi among the sophrones. X. Lac. 10.1— 
5: Lycurgus required senators to have arete and good souls, i.e., courage and sophrosyne. 
These references to the twin excellences of martial valor and prudence constituted a 


political ideal of sixth-century states, including Athens, where they are attested 
epigraphically. In Dorian communities arete and sophrosyne remained the models for 
conduct in the Classical period. See U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Der Glaube der 
Hellenen II (Berlin 1932) 123—24; North, 13—14, 24—26; Friedlaender-Hoffleit, nos. 
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is identical with the excellence for which Eurybiades received his 
olive crown. Sophrosyne differs from sophia in that it contains ethical 
elements in addition to the purely intellectual quality designated by 
sophia”? (see below). The candidate for the gerousia, moreover, 
voluntarily came forward and presented himself to the judgment 
and vote of the Spartans sitting in assembly. Aristotle expressly says 
that a Spartan worthy of the office had to ask for it himself, a 
procedure which he criticizes as silly.! Herodotus tells us that 
Themistocles likewise voluntarily came to Sparta wishing to be 
honored (ethelon timethenai). It looks therefore as if the Spartans 
adapted an already existing procedure for honoring men successful 
in war and politics, with the difference that they split the honors in 
a fashion remotely comparable to the modern practice of dividing 
the Nobel Prize. If this was in fact the precedent followed in the case 
of Eurybiades and Themistocles, the honor was very great indeed, 
for it placed both men on the same level with Spartan senators. 


THE CROWN FOR “WISDOM AND CLEVERNESS” 


Although military courage was the fundamental Spartan excel- 
lence, sophia in the non-philosophical sense of practical wisdom, 
practical intelligence was a quality which the Spartans also valued 
very highly. In this sense sophia and sophos refer to skills in particular 
crafts and arts, including those of the statesman and the military 
commander. A sophos was a man who was an expert in his profession, 
although he also could be knowledgeable in general.”? 

Lycurgus reached the utmost limits of wisdom because his 
practical constitutional arrangements transformed Sparta from the 


6, 31, 71, 85 with further references. For the cultivation of both qualities specifically 
at Sparta, see further D. 20.107; Aeschin. 1.180—181; Polyb. 6.48.4—5: andreia and 
sophrosyne are Spartan qualities for which Lycurgus' legislation is to be credited; to 
them Sparta owes its success. Cf. also Pl. R. 4.433b8, 4.435b6—7, 6.504a5—6, 7.53622, 
Pit. 306b3. 

"North, 108. Tigerstedt gives virtually identical translations for sophia and 
sophrosyne in his Index (= vol. III) s.vv., which is clearly an oversimplification. 

?lArist. Pol. 2.9.1271a9—18. 

?"Immerwahr, 320; Tigerstedt, I, 229; Guthrie, Sophists, 27. 
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worst governed into an excellent state. Chilon, the author of 
practical maxims for the conduct of life, was also an expert judge of 
the strategic importance of the island of Cythera; he is therefore the 
wisest of the Spartans.** Anacharsis in Herodotus observes that the 
Greeks have no time for sophia except the Spartans who alone are 
capable of sober, rational discourse.?? Pindar’s well-known phrase 
“at Sparta the counsels of old men prevail and the spears of the 
young” makes reference to the association of the two excellences of 
practical political wisdom and martial courage.” For the Spartan 
Demaratus, arete (military courage) is the product of sophia (skilled 
practice, professionalism).?' Xenophon’ s Agesilaus possesses, among 
other qualities, andreia and sophia, i.e., he knows how to command 
and how to make his troops obedient and loyal to him. His courage 
is informed by prudence, and his wisdom expressed in his actions, 
not in words.*? 

In the Protagoras Plato explicitly attributes the two excellences 
to the Spartans. They surpass the other Greeks in wisdom, but: 
conceal this fact because they do not want others to discover the true 
source of the Spartans' strength and by imitating them to become 
powerful. Instead the Spartans pretend that they owe their superi- 
ority solely to their fighting ability and valor. Plato here speaks with 
tongue in cheek; the irony which he achieves rests on the double 
meaning of sophia. As the sequel shows, the word in this passage 
refers to the practical statesmanship and the pithy sayings of such 


Hdt. 1.65—66; X. Lac. 1.2. 

Hdt. 7.235.2; cf. Hdt. 1.59.2. 

?5Hdt. 4.77.1: &oyólovc elvat és nâcav coin is taken by some to mean ‘busy with 
every kind of cleverness’. R. W. Macan, Herodotus the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Books I 
(London 1895), ad loc. in my opinion correctly says that ascholous einai means 'to have 
no leisure for'. All the Greeks were too busy to attend to sophie with the exception of 
the Lacedaemonians. According to Macan this is a reference to the repartees for which 
the Spartans were famous. Tigerstedt, I, 385, n. 609 agrees and observes that the first 
interpretation too is favorable to the Spartans since it stresses their sophrosyne: they 
alone give and receive speech sophronos. Incidently, sophron and sophroneo in Herodotus 
mean 'to be, become sane, sensible, rational', as the context in each particular case 
shows: 1.4.2 'sensible', contrasted with anoetos; 3.35.2, 3.64.5 'to come to one's senses'; 

—- —-~-.--3.7].3--sensible’ -contrasted with aboulos; 4.77.1 ‘rationally’; 7.15.1 ‘to be of sound 

mind’; 7.104.2 ‘reasonable’, ‘sensible’. Cf. North 28~—29. 

*6pi, Frag. 199 Bergk = Frag. 238 Turyn with testimonia. 

??Hdt. 7.102.1; Immerwahr, 308. 

28X, Ages. 6.1; 6.4; 10.1; 11.9; Tigerstedt, I, 175. 
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Spartan sages as Chilon and Myson; it is not the Platonic wisdom or 
true philosophy.?? If the claim that the Spartans possessed sophia in 
some form were not founded on historical fact, Plato's irony would 
be impossible. We may compare his view with that of Demaratus 
mentioned above that sophia is prerequisite for military courage. 
Plato is however quite serious when, following the Spartan model, 
he makes wisdom and courage the excellences of the two highest 
classes in his republic.?? 

Among later writers, Diogenes Laertius records an anecdote 
which relates that the Argives once offered a tripod as the prize of 
courage to the wisest of the Greeks. The Spartan Aristodemus won 
the award but ceded it to Chilon.?! The collocation of the two 
excellences also appears in a proverb which was current in the 
Peloponnese: “money conquers valor and wisdom." It is possible that 
the principal reference here is to the Spartans whose well-known 
love of money and venality the proberb evidently satirized.?? 

There is thus sufficient evidence for the proposition that sophia 
was a quality prized by the Spartans. Herodotus several times calls 
Themistocles sophos and eubolos.?? It is reasonable to assume that a 
more precise meaning of the word may be established by a study of 
its usage elsewhere in Herodotus. 

In the historian’s work sophie, sophos seldom have anything to 
do with theoretical wisdom or speculation, nor do they denote 
philosophical wisdom.?* In several passages the words refer to native 
intelligence, common sense. The Persians find Amyntas’ seating 
arrangements unintelligent, impractical (Hdt. 5.18.4). Mardonius 
relies not on his native intelligence, but on past experience, when he 


29P]. Prt. 342a—e; 343a—b; Guthrie, IV, 227; Tigerstedt, I, 253. When Plato 
also says in Prt, 342a that Sparta had the greatest number of sophists, he is using the 
term in the sense of ‘expert’, ‘specialist’ in such practical matters as political affairs 
and constitutional arrangements; cf. Guthrie, Sophists, 27—28. 

?9See the passages collected by E. des Places, Pindare et Platon (Paris 1949) 120; 
Tigerstedt, I, 254; North, 172; Guthrie, IV, 485; G. M. A. Grube, Plato’s Thought 
(Boston 1958) 272. 

3TD.L. 1.30—31; Tigerstedt, I, 63—64. 

3?Pol. Lex. 9.74. For the philochrematia of the Spartans see Tigerstedt, I, 64, 
282; II, 91, 274; Noethlichs, 129—170. 

Hdt. 8.110.1, 8.124.1. 

?*Immerwahr, 320; Guthrie, I, 31, Sophists, 27. At Hdt. 2.20.1 sophie refers to 
theories held by some Greeks concerning the causes of the Nile floods. 
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warns Xerxes of the possibility that his line of retreat across the 
Hellespont may be cut (Hdt. 7.10.g.1). 

Intellectual ability is necessary to acquire knowledge and to 
practice professions and crafts; sophie therefore becomes synonymous 
with empirical knowledge or practical skill as noted above.’ It 
designates knowledge about lands and peoples, skill in devising a way 
of life safe from enemy attack, a scheme for marrying off women 
who could not find husbands, or a way to cure the ill. The practical 
aspect is particularly clear in passages where sophie refers to highly 
specialized professional skills such as PTEE or hand-to-hand 

z combat.?9 

Guthrie notes that the sense of sophos ‘knowledgeable’, ‘expert’ 
changes. "An ironic note creeps in, and the sophos may become too 
clever and overreach himself, and so the word comes to mean to 
trick or to deceive."?" This general development can be observed in 
Herodotus. À very common meaning of sophie in the historian is 
cunning, trick, stratagem. Amassis wins the confidence of the Egyp- 
tians with a stratagem (Hdt. 2.172.2). Phanes escapes by outwitting 
his guards with cunning (Hdt. 3.4.2—3). Oroetes is to be caught with 
the use of guile (Hdt. 3.127.2). Alexander stops the search for the 
missing Persians with sophze, in this case simple bribery (Hdt. 5.21.2). 
Darius’ groom who is sophos makes his master king by means of a 
trick (3.85.1).°* 

Of these possible meanings of sophie and sophos several are 
applicable to Themistocles. He had, for example, a very sharp and 
very quick native intelligence which enabled him to respond wittily, 
tersely, and promptly to people like Timodemus of Aphidna, that 


35 Immerwahr, 320; Guthrie, I, 31, n. 1; IV, 265; Sophists, 27. 

?9Geographical, ethnographical knowledge: Hdt. 1.30.2; 4.76.1—2; 7.180.1. 
Practical social arrangements: Hdt. 4.46 (the Scythians live safely); Hdt. 1.197.1 
(Babylonian schemes for marriage and curing the ill). Engineering and fighting: Hdt. 
7.23.3 (the Phoenician engineers know how to build a canal); Hdt. 9.62.3 (the Persians 
unskilled in fighting). Cf. Hdt. 2.160.1—2: sophie required to organize the Olympic 
games. 

—^——— Gute -Sophists; 28.- wes cheese 

?*Cf. also Hdt. 1.63.2 (a very deceitful plan of Peisistratus); Hdt. 1.96.1 (the sly 
stratagem of Deioces); Hdt. 1.125.1 (the crafty scheme of Cyrus); Hdt. 2.121e2 (a 
most crooked and wicked deed); Hdt. 5.23.2 (the terribly cunning Histiaeus); Hdt. 
5.50.2 (Aristagoras’ deceit of Cleomenes). 
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is, in a manner of which the Spartans greatly approved.?? Like 
Lycurgus, Themistocles was responsible for legislation which proved 
most beneficial to his country; like Chilon, he was a man who 
understood the importance of strategic sites.*? Again, in the defense 
of Greece and of Athens Themistocles never hesitated to use strat- 
agems, cunning, and trickery. Among the political and military 
leaders of the Greek city states, Themistocles stands out as the plotter 
and trickster par excellence. His many exploits are so well known that 
it would be superfluous to rehearse them here.*! 

It is perhaps slightly less well known that the Spartans for their 
part were skilled practitioners of deception and trickery in their 
pursuit of military and political goals. A good part of the training 
which Sparta's youth received in the agoge was intended to produce 
men who were mechanikoi, inventive plotters and tricksters. They 
were deliberately kept hungry both for food and for preferment. To 
obtain these, they were not only permitted, but encouraged to learn 
the use of craft and guile.*” The result was that Sparta’s soldiers and 
statesmen, graduates of this system of education, employed their 
finely honed wits to devise all manner of stratagems with which to 
defeat their enemies or frustrate their plans. No other state, it would 
appear, produced so many leaders so skilled and clever at the use of 
deception and trickery as did Sparta. | 

The record begins with Lycurgus himself who was reputed to 
have bribed the Pythia to approve his constitution, and to have advised 
the Spartans against pursuing a routed army in order to encourage 
other enemies to give up resistance more easily.*? Herodotus reports 


??Themistocles' native ability: Th. 1.138.3; Podlecki, 74: "For Thucydides, 
Themistocles most outstanding characteristic was sheer intelligence." For the value 
which Spartans placed on native intelligence see Th. 1.79.2, 4.81.2; A. W. Gomme, A 
Historical Commentary on Thucydides 1 (Oxford 1944) 166, 248—251. For the sharp- 
witted, common-sense replies of Spartans, see Plu. Apophthegmata Laconica (Mor. 208— 
236); Hdt. 4.77.1. 

Ie., his far-sighted legislation to build the ships (Hdt. 7.144.1) and his 
advocacy to fight in the narrow strait of Salamis (Hdt. 7.143ff). Cf. the "Themistocles 
Decree," R. Meiggs and D. Lewis, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford 
1975) 48-52. 

*1Cf. How and Wells, II, 237; Immerwahr, 286. Some examples from Herodotus: 
8.4; 8.19; 8.22. For a fuller catalogue see Plu. Them. chpts. 4—7, 9—10. 

42X, Lac. 2.5—9; 3.2; 4.4 5.4—6. M. P. Nilsson, “Die Grundlagen des spartanischen 
Lebens," Opuscula Selecta 11 (Lund 1952) 863—864. 

*3plu. Lyc. 22.5; Mor. 228ff.; Polyaen. Strat. 1.16.1; 1.16.3; Th. 5.78.4. 
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Cleomenes’ stratagems to defeat and destroy the Argives, and De- 
maratus’ trick in transmitting to Sparta secret information about the 
Persian plans; he also relates the general view that the Athenians 
had of the Spartans: they have the habit of saying one thing and 
meaning something else.** Thucydides was well aware of the Spartan 
tendency to conceal that which was politically disadvantageous behind 
specious phrases.*° His hero Brasidas was not above making the 
attractive but false statement that the Athenians had not dared join 
battle with him. It is also Thucydides who tells us how the ephors 
obtained the evidence against Pausanias by means of a trick.*? 
Lysander found it necessary to defend himself against the charge 
that he did most things through deception. Agesilaus held the view 
that to outwit the enemy in war is not only right and honorable but 
also sweet and profitable. Whenever he could, he won his battles 
with the use of deception, anticipating the enemy with his speed and 
moving stealthily at night like a modest maiden, thus concealing his 
intentions. These examples could easily be multiplied; Plutarch 
sums up the matter when he says that whenever the Spartans defeated 
their enemies by means of stratagems they sacrificed a bull to Ares, 
but when the victory was won in open battle, they offered only a 
cock, thereby trying to accustom their commanders to being not 
merely fighters but clever strategists as well.*® 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that a people who placed such 
a high value upon clever strategy in the service of their country 
would also appreciate and honor Themistocles’ sophie and dexiotes. 
Dexiotes, which is very rare in Classical Greek, as a mental quality and 
in contrast to manual dexterity, has reference to intellectual acuity; 
it is usually translated by cleverness. In Aristophanes it denotes the 
inventiveness of poets; in the Hippocratic corpus the keenness of 


**Cleomenes: Hdt. 6.78—79; Demaratus: Hdt. 7.239; Spartan dissembling: Hdt. 
9.54.1. 

*Tigerstedt, I, 133. 

*©Brasidas: Th. 4.108.5; ephors: Th. 1.133. 

*"Lysander: Plu. Mor. 190e; Agesilaus: Plu. Ages. 9.3; Mor. 209b; Mor. 191c-d; 
X. Ages. 6.5—7; cf. X. HG 6.5.16 for an instance of Agesilaus offering battle fairly and 
‘squarely-and-Pritchett, War II, 175—176. ü i 

48Plu. Mor. 238f. Some other examples: Hdt. 9.8—11 (ephors send out an army 
in secret); Hdt. 6.70.1 (Demaratus tries to deceive the Spartans); Paus. 4.12.5 (deceit 
encouraged by Delphi); Paus. 4.17.2 (bribery); Paus. 4.4.5.8; Plu. Mor. 189f. Cf. 
Krause, 674, n. 6; Noethlichs, 129—170. 
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intellect required to recognize the causes of diseases.*? This last sense 
of "being able to get to the bottom of things" is present in the story 
of Peisistratus' return to power with the aid of Phye disguised as 
Athena (Hdt. 1.60.3). In this passage too sophie and dexios occur 
together: the Greeks are a people which is dexioteron than others, and 
of the Greeks the Athenians are said to have the greatest native 
intelligence (sophie); nevertheless, they cannot see through the trick 
played upon them by Peisistratus. 

Dexios is also used in connection with augury and omens to 
mean propitious, favorable. Herodotus has only the compound 
amphidexion chresterion which has been variously translated by ‘an 
ambiguous’ or ‘doubly favorable’ oracle, and more recently by ‘keen- 
witted in predicting both happy and unhappy future events’.°° 

It is unclear whether Themistocles’ dexiotes carries undertones 
of this oracular meaning so as to suggest his undoubted ability to 
understand the meaning of prophecies. It is, however, certain that 
in Herodotus sophos and sophie may designate a person's ability to 
forecast future events or to discover the hidden meaning of things. 
Sandanis who is sophos gives sound, prescient advice (1.71.2). Because 
he is sophos, Melampus acquires the art of prophecy (2.49.2). If the 
Persians are sophoi they will be able to discover the meaning of the 
strange gifts sent by the Scythian kings (4.131). Forethought and 
foresight are both sophon (3.36.1; 3.108.2). T'he word sophoi, as Guthrie 
says, included prophets and religious teachers who had direct access 
to superhuman sources of cognition, and it was sometimes suggested 
that to arrogate to oneself the title of sophos was to lay claim to divine 
powers.?! 

Sophie in this sense occurs in Herodotus' story of Lichas (1.66— 
68). Unsuccessful in their efforts to conquer Tegea, the Spartans 
consulted Delphi and were told to bring back the bones of Orestes. 
When they could not find the hero's grave they asked Delphi again, 
but this time could not discover the meaning of the response. It was 
Lichas who understood the oracle's meaning 'by chance and by means 
of his own sophie: Aiyns &veüpe èv Teyér] kai ovvtvyin xprjoápevog Kai 


*9Ar. V. 1051-1059: mental skill in discovering something new; Hp. Morb. Sacr. 
2.27—32: skill in recognizing the causes of diseases; Th. 3.82.7: “skillful scoundrels.” 
Cf. LSJ? s.v. dexios IV. 

SOL SJ? s.v. dexios 11; Hdt. 5.92el; Kirchberg 76—77. 

5!Guthrie, II, 450. 
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coin (1.68.1). Chance led him to the smithy in Tegea with its bellows, 
anvil, hammer, and iron, where the smith told him about the 
superhuman body buried in his backyard. Lichas’ sophie allowed him 
to make the connections between the smith’s tools and the puzzling 
references to two winds and blows and counterblows in the oracular 
pronouncement. There follows the stratagem whereby Lichas, with 
the connivance of the Spartan authorities, managed to bring the 
body home. From that time on Sparta became superior to Tegea, 
and most of the Peloponnese became subject to Sparta. 

The correct interpretation of the oracle, the recovery of Orestes’ 
bones and Sparta’s final success against Tegea were thus the work 
of one man, Lichas. More precisely, Lichas' achievement was due to 
his sophie and his ability to persuade the smith to lease his property 
to him. Likewise, Themistocles discovered the correct meaning of 
the words “divine Salamis” in the second oracular response of Delphi 
to the Athenians. Like Lichas, Themistocles had to use his powers of 
persuasion to gain his end (Hdt. 7.141—143). When the Spartans 
were at a complete loss to make sense of the oracle, Lichas was able 
to interpret every word of it correctly. While the Athenians in 
confusion pondered the various plausible meanings of Delphi's 
answer, Themistocles thought through every word of it and came 
up with the only interpretation which was right and brought 
salvation.?? 

Lichas, the man who found Orestes' body, says Herodotus, was 
one of the agathoergoi or ‘good service men’ who formed a special 
detachment of the corps of Spartan hippeis. It may not be altogether 
an accident that the same corps of three hundred hippeis to which 
the agathoergos Lichas belonged also provided the escort for Them- 
istocles as far as the border of Tegea. The comparison just drawn 
suggests that Themistocles may have been considered as much an 
agathoergos in the cause of Athens and of Greece as Lichas had been 
in the cause of Sparta. We may now turn to a discussion of the 
Spartan hippeis. 


THE ESCORT 


------ --—-Herodotus tells us-that every year the five oldest hippeis were 


selected to serve as agathoergoi, and were required to spend their 


5? Kirchberg, 93. 
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final year of service in constant employment on various missions 
entrusted to them by the state. As the oldest and, we may assume, 
the most experienced knights, they formed a special unit within the 
body of hippeis, which itself was an elite formation.** 

The Spartan hippeis are best known as a bodyguard which 
surrounded the king during military expeditions and in battle.°* 
This, however, was not their only duty. In a thorough and acute 
paper, the Russian scholar Y. V. Andreev has collected and studied 
whatever evidence is available for the hippeis and has shown that they 
performed functions which extended considerably beyond those of 
royal bodyguards. In what follows I summarize those of Andreev’s 
findings which reveal the knights’ responsibilities and status more 
fully, reproducing where necessary for the sake of clarity and 
precision the main points in his line of argument. 

In addition to their strictly military duties as the kings’ escort, 
the hippeis had a political role to play in the administration of the 
Spartan state, inasmuch as they constituted a regular magistracy. 
Strabo on the authority of Ephorus names the arche of the gerousia 
and the arche of the hippeis side by side in a manner which strongly 
implies that from the point of constitutional formality both enjoyed 
the same status as magistracies of the Spartan state.” 

Other evidence documenting the specific activities of the hippeis 
supports Ephorus' testimony. The services that Lichas rendered to 
Sparta and Herodotus' general statement concerning the duties of 
the agathoergo: indicate that the hippeis acted as special agents of the 
Spartan government, carrying out various assignments which evi- 
dently were of a confidential nature. In the counterplot organized 
by the ephors against Cinadon, for example, the “younger men” 
through whom the ephors acted were members of the corps of 
hippeis. Informed of the conspiracy, the ephors took into their 
confidence the oldest of the three hippagretat or commanders of 
hibpeis. They ordered him to detail six or seven of his men who were 
to accompany Cinadon to Aulon. Like their commander the men too 
were told beforehand that the secret purpose of their mission was to 
arrest Cinadon. The knights thus constituted an internal security 
force; relying on the evidence for Lichas and the agathoergoi in 


*3Hdt. 1.67.5; 8.124.3 (logades); Stein on Hdt. 1.67.5. 
*AHdt. 6.56; Th. 5.72.4; X. Lac. 13.6—7. 
55Str. 10.481—482; Andreev, 25. 
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Herodotus, Andreev deduces that the hippeis may also have engaged 
in espionage and counter-espionage.?? In this sense the hippeis played 
an important role as active participants, albeit with limited duties 
and powers, in the political life of Sparta. 

As the junior branch of the Spartan government, the hippeis 
served all three of the senior branches to whom they were subordi- 
nate. Depending on the type of service that they were called upon 
to perform, they came under the authority either of the kings, the 
ephors, or the gerousia. When serving with the army, the hippeis stood 
under the command of the kings. In matters of internal security and 
intelligence operations members of the-corps took their orders from 
the ephors. The ephors also had administrative control over the 
knights since they appointed the hippagretai, selected the agathoergot, 
and enforced good conduct and discipline in the corps. The 
evidence linking the hippeis with the gerousia rests partly on combi- 
nations. The full complement of the gerousia, including the kings, 
numbered 30, while the number of hippeis, 300, was ten times as 
large. The gerontes formed the immediate entourage of the kings 
when the gerousia was in session as a council of state; as bodyguards 
the hippers formed the immediate entourage of the kings. Slightly 
more direct evidence is available for the link between the gerousia 
when sitting as a court of law and the special branch of the hzppeis. 
A lexicographical notice informs us that "the agathoergoi are a certain 
magistracy (arche) in Lacedaemon in charge of those who have 
committed crimes both within and outside the state." It is possible 
that the special branch assisted the gerousia by searching for fugitive 
criminals, bringing them to court and perhaps carrying out sen- 
tences.°® Finally, both the gerousia and the corps of hippeis were 
government bodies composed of men belonging to strictly defined 
age groups, the gerontes being at least 60 years of age and the Aippeis 
no older than 30.9? This symmetrical social order based on age 
groups probably was a survival from the Homeric era at Sparta, 


56X, HG 3.3.5—11; Andreev, 27—28. 


---- P'Appointment of hippagretai: X. Lac. 4.3. Selection of agathoergoi: Suda, s.v. 


Discipline and punishment of hippeis: X. Lac. 4.6. Andreev, 29—30. 
58Bekk. Anecd.Gr. I, 333. 30ff. on the authority of Didymus. Andreev, 30. 
*?'The evidence for the lower and upper age limits of the hippeis is laid out fully 
and discussed thoroughly by Andreev, 28-29. 
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which clung to ancient institutions and customs more tenaciously 
than did other states.°° 

In keeping with their status as a magistracy with diverse and 
important responsibilities in the state, the hippeis appear to have been 
exempt from the rigid restrictions imposed upon the rest of their 
contemporaries in the messes and army barracks. They thus enjoyed 
a certain amount of personal freedom and independence, a privilege 
which probably was enhanced by their position as a body on whose 
services depended the kings, the gerousia, and the ephors.?! The 
membership of the corps, 300, formed a respectable percentage 
(perhaps 3%) of the adult male population of Spartan citizens. As 
the largest single group of Spartans on continuous active service to 
the state, the Azppeis constituted an arche which was more represen- 
tative of the Spartan citizenry than the kings, the gerousia, or the 
ephorate.9* 

It may be for these reasons that the author of the work “On 
Law and Justice," falsely attributed to Archytas of Tarentum, re- 
garded the hippeis as the "democratic" element within the Spartan 
form of government, in which the kings represented monarchy, the 
gerontes aristocracy, and the ephors oligarchy.9? Pseudo-Archytas 


99 Andreev, 31 discusses the analogous forms of a political organization of 
geronies and kouroi present in the Homeric epics on a primitive level and agrees with 
H. Jeanmaire, Couroi et courétes (Paris 1939) 543 who sees in the Spartan hippers a 
residual form of the unions of young men in Homeric times. For a comparison of the 
hippeis with the Roman celeres and the political organizations of Indo-european peoples 
as well as evidence for similar groupings among non-Indo-europeans see Andreev, 
32—34. 

61 Andreev, 29, 35. 

9? Andreev, 29, 35. For the size of the Spartan population see T. J. Figueira, 
"Population Patterns in Late Archaic and Classical Sparta," TAPA 116 (1986) 165— 
211. 

93See Andreev, 24—25 for the evidence, i.e., Pseudo-Archytas as quoted by Stob. 
Floril. 4.1.138: tot pév yap BaouMes [Éyovo tí] xàc povapyíac, toi 88 yépovtes vàc &pitokparíac, 
tot 6' Épopot tåg dAtyapyiac, innaypérar è xoi Kdpo1 tag Sapoxpatiacg. The identity of young 
men and knights is established by Eust. Il. 8.272.293: veavíac xai veavioxos 6 ab1óc. Aákovec 
5& tobtoug inneig éxdAovv Kal tods nposotôtaç adviav imnaypétac. This analysis differs from 
the descriptions of the mixed constitution of Sparta in the works of ancient political 
theorists such as Aristotle and Polybius. The bearer of the democratic principle should 
be the appella, but no ancient authority declares this to be so. Instead, Aristotle, Pol 
2.1270b25, 4.9.1294b29-31, and Polybius 6.10.8—9 say that the ephors represented 
the democratic element since any citizen could be elected to the ephorate, cf. Andreev, 
25, n. 2. 
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then adds an interesting analysis of the “balance of power” at Sparta: 
“for the ephors are opposed to the kings, the gerontes to the ephors, 
and the hippagretai and young men (koroi) occupy an intermediate 
position. Whenever one of the ruling bodies tilts the balance of 
power in its favor, the hippeis restore it by lending their support to 
the other two."?* It might be added that pseudo-Archytas’ view of 
the hippeis as the “democratic” ingredient in the Spartan power 
structure is in agreement with Herodotus’ statement, not considered - 
by Andreev, that the hippeis belonged to the class of ordinary 
citizens.’ 

The composition of the corps of hippeis and its unique position 
within the governmental structüre of Sparta suggest a fuller expla- 
nation for the Spartans’ decision to make one of the honors the 
escort by the knights. Given the state of the evidence about Sparta, 
Andreev has shown as best as he could that the hippeis were not only 
the kings’ men. They also constituted a Spartan magistracy with 
special ties and responsibilities to the gerousia and the ephorate as 
well. As such they could represent both of these bodies, just as they 
represented the monarchy. Because of their comparatively large 
number and the social class from which they were selected, they 
could be regarded as a particularly appropriate body to convoy the 
statesman of the Athenian democracy during a part of his voyage 
home. Again, as members of a specific age group the hippeis could 
be said to represent the younger Spartans up to the age of 30, while 
as the servants of the gerousia and ephors, they represented the older 
generations. At the same time they acted for the army, of which they 
were also a part, in ensuring the visitor's safe passage through 
Lacedaemon. In short, by appointing the knights to act as their 
surrogates the entire government of Sparta and also the country's 
entire male population participated in the acclaim and honors given 
to Themistocles. An escort for a man distinguished in war is not 
entirely without precedent at Sparta. From the passage in Plutarch's 


94Stob. Floril. 4.1.138: xoig pév yap BoousGow toi Epopor avuKédyvrai, tovtors 6' ol 
yépovtes, péoot 6' of kópo: xai irmaypérat: ey’ ó yàp av péyovu toi nÀeovg£Ktéovteg tv àpyóvtov, 
obtoi toic dowr Srotibevtan. Andreev, 24—25, 29. 

95Hdt. 1.67.5 says that the agathoergoi belonged to the class of ordinary citizens 
(ton aston) which we must take to mean, given the manner of their selection, that all 
300 knights came from that class. For the meaning of astos in Herodotus, cf. Powell, 
S.U, 
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Life of Lycurgus already cited we learn that a Spartan winning election 
to the gerousia on account of his bravery first put on a crown and 
then made the rounds of the various sanctuaries in the city escorted 
by large numbers of young men and women.99 

When functioning as the king’s guard and a component of the 
Spartan army, the hippeis, despite their name, served on foot. This in 
fact distinguished them from the Cretan hippeis, who were mounted.97 
There is however some evidence that they were mounted on horse- 
back when the occasion required it. Comparing the Roman celeres 
with the Spartan hippeis, Dionysius of Halicarnassus says that the 
former fought on horseback where the ground was level and on foot 
where the terrain was rough. In like manner the hippeis of the 
Lacedaemonians, from whom Romulus borrowed the institution of 
the celeres, were both horsemen and foot soldiers.9? The hippeis who 
escorted Themistocles were obviously mounted on horseback, since 
the statesman rode in the carriage given to him as a present. 


THE GIFT OF A CARRIAGE 


Wagons appear to have been a Spartan specialty.°? Their 
manufacture within the later territory of the Spartan state is attested 
at Bronze-age Pylos.”° Theophrastus remarks on the types of wood 
used in the construction of wagons at Sparta."! In the warfare of the 
Classical period the armies of the Spartans and of their allies appear 
to have made greater use of baggage wagons than forces of other 
states; Xenophon particularly mentions the loading of military equip- 


99Plu. Lyc. 26.3. 

97Macan on Hdt. 8.124; Andreev, 25. 

99D.H. Antiqu. Rom. 2.13.2—4. 

$?How and Wells on Hdt. 8.124.2 say that "Sparta was famous for the 
manufacture of chariots," but give no details or evidence. For a bibliography on 
wagons and carts in general see Pritchett, Roads, 181—190; M. Detienne, "Remarques 
sur le char en Grèce,” in J. P. Vernant, ed., Problèmes de la guerre en Grèce ancienne 
(Paris 1968) 313—318. For Spartan wagons specifically see the very brief remarks of 
Clauss, 174, and Krause, 670—672. 

"0M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek (Cambridge 1959) 
373—875. 

7'Thphr. HP 3.16.3. 
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ment on carts and baggage animals.’* The high nobility of Sparta 
kept racing stables and competed with chariots at the Panhellenic 
games and at home."? Locally, chariot races were held at festivals of 
Poseidon in Helos, Thuria, and the god's sanctuary outside Sparta 
where "Poseidon rejoiced over the chariots" racing in the hippo- 
drome.’* The athletic women of Sparta, particularly those belonging 
to the aristocracy, took an interest in chariot racing. Archidamus' 
daughter was the first woman to breed horses and win a chariot race 
at Olympia. Agesilaus persuaded his sister to keep a racing stable in 
order to prove that competing with chariots was not a mark of merit 
but of wealth.7* 

It is ünlikely that the vehicle presented to Themistocles was an 
ungainly lumbering baggage cart (hamaxa) or a racing chariot (harma) 
which was light and unsuitable for long-distance transport.” Hero- 
dotus calls it an ochos, a poetic word often used of the chariots of 
gods and termed golden.^? The historian gives no particulars about 
the specific type of Laconian carriage which he had in mind; but he 
does say that it was the most beautiful in Sparta (xoAMoreboavu). 
Pindar calls the Sicilian ochema handsomely built; Critias in an elegiac 
fragment says that the Sicilian ochos surpasses all others in beauty 
and expense.’® This evidence, as far as it goes, shows that an ochos 
which, like ochema and zeugos, appears to have been a general term 
for vehicles,"? could in fact be beautifully decorated. The carriages 
mentioned by Pindar and Critias are however Sicilian, not Spartan. 
Themistocles carriage must fit two requirements: (a) it must be 
beautiful, as Herodotus tells us that it was, and (b) it must be suitable 
for long-distance travel, i.e., from Sparta to Athens. 


7?K.g., Hdt. 9.39.2; Th. 5.72.3; 6.7.1; X. Lac. 11.2; Pritchett, Roads, 181—196. 

73K rause, 670—672; Clauss, 97, 166. 

"AHes, Lex. s.v. loujoyos; Nilsson, 65—67. 

75 Archidamus' daughter: Paus. 3.15.1. Agesilaus’ sister: X. Ages. 9.6. For other 
women see Finley and Pleket, 30—31; cf. Clauss, 106. 

"6 Finley and Pleket, 30. Cf. Lorimer, 134. In Herodotus hamaxa is ‘cart’, ‘bullock 
cart’, living wagon’ of nomads; harma, ‘chariot’, ‘war chariot’ (non-Greek), ‘chariot of 
a god’, cf. Powell s.vv. 

77N. J. Richardson, The Homeric Hymn to Demeter (Oxford 1979) 152. 

7®Ath. 1.28a—b = Pi. Frag. 121 Turyn, line 13: XueMoc öynpa Sa:SéAeov; Critias 
Frag. 2 (Diels-Kranz, Fr.Vors. Il) line 3: yoo XuxeAóg kéde: 6anávr ve xpémoxoc. Cf. schol. 
Ar. Pax 73. 

*9Cf. Poll. Lex. 10.51—52 for a list of different terms for wagons. 
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Precisely the same features, beauty and expense, of which 
Pindar and Critias speak, are attributed by the sources to a peculiarly 
Laconian carriage called a kannathron.®° The vehicle's upper body, 
as opposed to the chassis, had the shape of griffins and goat-stags, 
fanciful creatures which are well known as decorative subjects in 
Greek art, particularly from the Orientalizing period." According 
to Polycrates in Athenaeus (4.139f.) these carriages were sumptuously 
decorated. The decoration could be so lavish and therefore expensive 
that not everybody could afford the more elaborate "models." Xen- 
ophon says that the daughter of the personally modest and frugal 
Agesilaus owned a kannathron which was politikon, i.e., befitting an 
ordinary citizen. Plutarch too makes this point: the carriage of the 
king's daughter was no more ornate than that of any other girl.®” 

Plutarch also says that the decorative figures were wooden. He 
means by this that they were made of wicker work, for Hesychius 
describes the kannathron as a carriage "having wicker work," and the 
derivation of the word from xdévva, ‘reed’, indicates much the same 
thing.?? In Homer travel carriages are equipped with a wicker basket 
(neipvic) for storing one's luggage. Eustathius equates these convey- 
ances with the kannathra mentioned by Xenophon which suggests 
that the latter were travel coaches as well. It seems likely that the 
kannathra were covered in the same manner as the Babylonian kamarai 
in which, according to Herodotus, noble women rode to sanctuaries.9* 

Our sources are in agreement that kannathra served the purpose 
of transporting Sparta's young womanhood in processions and pa- 
rades to the sites of religious festivals.” Of the specific occasions 


$9 Ath. 4.138e: xavá8po tod napà Aóxoot koAoup£vov. 

5! Plu. Ages. 19.5. See, e.g., J. Boardman, Greek Art (New York 1964) 41—62; R. 
M. Cook, Greek Painted Pottery (London 1966) 39; G. Chase and C. C. Vermeule, Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman Art (Boston 1963) 36—45. 

97 X. Ages. 8.7; Plu. Ages. 19.5. Clauss, 174 and E. C. Marchant, Xenophon, Scripta 
Minora (Cambridge Mass., London 1956) 121 misinterpret politikon. Plutarch's passage 
shows that it does not mean ‘public’, ‘state owned’, cf. LSJ? s.v. politikos V. The Spartan 
authorities did however have public vehicles at their disposal, X. HG 3.3.9. 

5?Plu. Ages. 19.5; Hes. Lex. s.v. kannathra. H. Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches 
Wörterbuch? (Heidelberg 1973) s.v. kannathron. For ancient representations of carts with 
partial wicker work, see Lorimer, 137—138. 

5^ Hom. IL 24.188—190; Od. 15.131; Eust. I]. 24.1344.33—50; Hdt. 1.199.1; Hug, 
"kannathron" RE X: 2 (1919) 1857. 

85X. Ages. 8.7; Plu. Ages, 19.5; Ath. 4.139f; Hes. Lex. s.v. kannathra; Nilsson, 
137. 
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mentioned two were festivals in honor of Helen, one of whose 
sanctuaries stood some way outside the city, and the other at 
Therapnae. A third festival was the Hyacinthia, celebrated at HE 
more distant Amyclae, in which women played a large role.99 
Polycrates as quoted by Athenaeus reports that during the Hyacinthia 
riders on gaily decorated horses paraded through the theater while 
the young women rode in kannathra. Nilsson writes about this passage 
as follows: 


The procession moved along the hodos Hyakinthis, the processional way, 
from the city to Amyclae. Although maidens only are mentioned, who 
rode in splendidly decorated carriages (i.e., kannathra), there were 
certainly other participants in the procession as well. The horsemen 
who are said to parade through the theater are more appropriate to 


the procession itself, and in all likelihood belonged to it.? 


These riders may or may not have been the hippeis (certainty on this 
point is impossible), but if Nilsson's conjecture is correct, we have a 
possible parallel for kannathra being escorted by horsemen. 

One more piece of information deserves mention. Athenaeus 
cites a brief technical treatise or an expanded scholion by Polemon 
on the kannathron mentioned by Xenophon. In his comments Polemon 
quoted some verses from the Ploutoi of Cratinus which raise the 
possibility that the wicker carriage had some connection with the 
Spartan custom of entertaining visiting foreigners at a ritual banquet 
(kopis) which was held during certain festivals: 


. àp’ dAndas rois Eévowiw got óc Aéyovo', éxet 
maou toig éAVobotv £v th koriíài Bowvéodat kads; 


Is it then true, as they say, that in Sparta all strangers 


who arrive there are richly feasted at the Cleaver?** 


In the absence of more details the exact connection cannot be 


59Eestival.of. Helen: Hes..Lex..s.v..kannathra; Nilsson, 426. Hyacinthia: X. Ages. 
8.7; Ath. 4.139f£.; Nilsson, 137. 

87 Ath. 4.139e; Nilsson, 136. 

88 Ath. 4.188e—f; 139a—b; cf. 140a; Nilsson, 131—134; R. Kassel and C. Austin, 
Poetae Comici Graeci (Berlin/New York 1983) Cratinus Frag. 175. 
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determined; perhaps we may speculate that Themistocles too was 
feasted at the “Cleaver.” 

To sum up, a kannathron was a type of carriage which fully 
merited the appellation beautiful; it is also clear that single specimens 
varied in degree of ornamentation and beauty. These facts fit 
Herodotus’ description of the carriage presented to Themistocles as 
the most beautiful in Sparta. The kannathron was also a passenger 
coach, for women used it to drive to sanctuaries some way from 
Sparta. Lastly, there is some possibility that kannathra were custom- 
arily escorted by horsemen in certain processions, and some reason 
for thinking that they were a feature in the entertainment of visiting 
foreigners. 

It is of course possible that the Spartans had at their disposal a 
different type of carriage meeting the required specifications about 
which our scanty evidence tells us nothing. But if the present 
hypothesis is correct, we are left with the somewhat unexpected 
result of a male foreign visitor receiving as an honorary gift a carriage 
of a type which was normally used by women in sacred processions. 
The reason for this may simply be that, as one might expect, 
ceremonial carriages happened to be decorated splendidly enough 
so as to make a fitting present. On the other hand, it may perhaps 
be possible to explain this unusual present as a gift bestowed upon 
Themistocles in the name of the women of Sparta. We know from 
Plutarch (Lyc. 26.3—4) that Spartan women paid homage to men 
successful in political life. When a Spartan won election to the 
gerousia, many women accompanied him praising his excellence in 
song and congratulating him on account of the conduct of his life. 
The new senator's female relatives gathered at the door of his mess 
as an additional mark of honor; for his part, the new member of 
the gerousia reciprocated by giving a ration of food to the woman 
among his relatives whom he most esteemed. Inasmuch as the 
kannathron was a vehicle normally used only in religious ceremonies 
we might perhaps venture the further tentative suggestion that the 
gift of this particular type of carriage symbolized the tribute paid to 
Themistocles by the world of Spartan religion. 

On this view, it was not only the age classes and the governing 
bodies of Sparta, represented by the Aippeis, which participated in 
honoring Themistocles. With the inclusion of Sparta's womanhood 
and with the representation of religion, the sum total of the Spartan 
state paid homage to the architect of the victory at Salamis. 
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According to Diodorus (11.27.3), Themistocles received double 
the number of gifts awarded to those who had been given aristeia. 
If, as seems almost certain, winners of aristeia customarily received a 
crown as well as a material reward,?? his statement makes some sense, 
for the Spartans gave Themistocles an olive crown, a chariot, an 
encomium, and an escort. 

Diodorus also makes the interesting observation that the Spar- 
tans compensated Themistocles for his failure to receive an award 
at the Isthmus because they feared that the disappointed Themis- 
tocles might plot against them. This report may preserve a kernel of 
historical truth. The treatment that he received from the Spartans 
clearly more than satisfied Themistocles. After his first visit to the 
Spartans, he did not plot against them overtly, but he did use his 
full talents as a master schemer and trickster to help Athens complete 
its fortification walls in the face of Spartan opposition. Relying on 
his unique status at Sparta he could easily promise his countrymen 
to-go there and "arrange matters." For their part the Spartans after 
heaping unparalleled honors upon him had no choice but to put up 
with his subterfuge and machinations. They believed his prevarica- 
tions and excuses for delaying his appearance before the authorities 
because of the special friendship that they now had for him (dia 
philian autou).?? Reliably informed that progress was being made in 
the building of the walls at Athens,.they nevertheless acceded to 
Themistocles' request to find out for themselves at first hand. When 
Themistocles’ himself revealed the deception, the Spartans directed 
their concealed anger at the Athenians, not at Themistocles per- 
sonally, who was allowed to leave Sparta unscathed together with his 
two colleagues (Th. 1.90—91). Podlecki says that “Thucydides leaves 
in no doubt that Spartan animosity towards Themistocles dates from 
this occasion."?! Thucydides, however, nowhere says that the Spar- 
tans attempted to take vengeance on Themistocles for outwitting 
them. On the contrary, they apparently did not so much as lift a 
finger to prevent him from travelling freely and often about the 
Peloponnese after he took up residence in exile at Argos. When the 


59 Cf. -Hdt.-9.81.2;-X--Ages- 2-11;-An.—1-7.7;-HG-4:2-7; -Pritchett; War II, 289- 
290; Blech, 160—161. 

For the strong bond between a person and a group of people designated by 
philia, cf. Th. 1.60.2; 7.57.10. 

3lPodlecki, 32. 
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Spartans eventually did take steps against him it was for an altogether 
different reason: the clear and incontrovertible proof, shown to be 
such by the Athenians’ acceptance of it, that Themistocles had 
collaborated with the Persians (Th. 1.135.2—3). 
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SOUTHERN GAUL IN THE TRIUMVIRAL PERIOD: A 
CRITICAL STAGE OF ROMANIZATION 


Until the Augustan Age the landscape of southern Gaul was 
still characterized primarily by Gallic oppida and rather dispersed 
tribal organization.’ A few Greek centers along the coast seem to 
have had little cultural influence much beyond their own walls; their 
influence economically, through trade, was more important, but even 
after many generations of such exchange, the local populations 
remained essentially non-Greek.? That is not to say that the Greek 
presénce in Gaul was not important to the later success of Romani- 
zation. I think it was very important. It is rather that the Greeks did 
not have an inclination to Hellenize which is in marked contrast to 
the Romans’ sometimes almost missionary zeal to Romanize. It is a 
question of different political traditions and ideals. Roman interest 
and influence in the area had been developing gradually since the 
second century, but the citizen colony of Narbo (founded 118) was 
the only notable Roman center until after Caesar's conquest of Tres 
Galliae.? 

The Triumviral Period in southern Gaul (as well as elsewhere 
in the Roman world) was one of intense and rapid change. Within 
this short time, the region saw a relatively large portion of the kind 


!See J. J. Hatt, Celts et Gallo-Romains (1970); J. Harmand, Les Celts (1970) 32— 
33 and 67—80 and G. Barroul, Les peuples préromains du Sud-Est de la Gaule (1969) 119— 
121 on the terminology of classical authors referring to the peoples of southen Gaul 
and 158—165 on the sequence of Celtic migration and settlement. Repeat references 
in notes will use surname and short title. 

?See C. Ebel, Transalpine Gaule: the Emergence of a Roman Province (1976) 26—40 
on Hellenization and F. Benoit, Recherches sur l'hellénisation du Midi de la Gaule (1965) 
passim and 217: "lhellénisation du littoral répond donc, non à un principe de 
colonisation, mais d'échanges économiques." And Ch. Goudineau, “Marseilles, Rome 
and Gaul from the Third to the First Century B.c.," in P. Garnsey, ed., Trade in the 
Ancient Economy (1983) 76—86, suggests that Marseilles may have exchanged invisible 
goods such as technical and engineering skills. 

?See Ebel, Transalpine Gaul, 88-9 and 96—100; there was an accelleration of 
economic and political exploitation of the region brought on by the Cimbric wars at 
the-end-of-the-second-century-8:c-and the-Sertorian-War-of-the-70s- A firm political-— 
settlement, provincial organization, was finally achieved by Pompey: C. Ebel, "Pompey's 
Organization of Transalpina," Phoenix 29 (1975) 358—373. 
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of political and social restructuring that would allow it to become a 
virtual extension of Italy in the next generation under the careful 
guidance and support of Augustus. The speed and success of the 
transformation is surely remarkable (and not really comparable to 
Italy, which starts from a different base) and the reasons for it worthy 
of further study. The great architectural monuments surviving in 
southern Gaul from the early empire have tended to draw attention 
away from the less obvious and less spectacular, but perhaps more 
important changes which made them possible.* 

The usual Roman view of the Transalpine province in the Late 
Republic is presented at some length by Cicero in his defense of 
Fonteius, a former governor (73—71), charged with extortion during 
his tenure there. Cicero makes a great point of the isolation of the 
single Roman colony at Narbo, calling it a bastion of defense against 
threatening Gauls.” Witnesses from the only other center deemed 
worthy of a hearing were from the Greek city of Massilia and they 
testified for the defense. Cicero then goes on to challenge the standing 
of Gallic witnesses at the trial in Rome on the grounds that they have 
no understanding of such civilized ways. Of course, he exaggerates 


4On the impressive physical transformation of southern Gaul in Augustan times 
see J. B. Ward-Perkins, "From Republic to Empire: Reflections on Early Provincial 
Architecture in the Roman West," JRS 60 (1970) 1—19; P. A. Fevrier, “The Origin 
and Growth of the Cities of Southern Gaul to the Third Century a.p.,” JRS 63 (1973) 
1—28; F. S. Kleiner, "Gallia Graeca, Gallia Romana and the Introduction of Classical 
Sculpture in Gaul," AJA 77 (1973) 379—390. Kleiner, I think wrongly, insists on the 
virtual absence of Hellenic influence, but his survey of the earliest known Roman 
monuments is valid and useful. Three recent monographs on individual cities report 
a similar burst of building activity under Augustus, i.a.: M. Labrousse, Toulouse antique 
(1968) 289 (triumphal arch no longer extant), 445 (theater, Ist c.); M. Clavel, Béziers 
el son territoire dans l'antiquité (1970) 287 (Augustan arch), 286 (amphitheater, early 1st 
c.; M. Gayraud, Narbonne antique (1981) 283—4 (triumphal arch), his summary, 318: "à 
l'époque augustéenne, premiere étape saillante, la cité connait une subite extension. 
De belles villas, construites selon des techniques rapides, mais décorées de mosaiques 
et de fresques, s'élévent au nord et à l'est. On édifie de nouveaux monuments: un 
marché, des temples, un ou plusieurs arcs monumentaux, peut-étre déjà un pont, 
tandis que la décoration du forum s'honore d'un autel insigne au numen-Augusti." For 
a recent study of parallel developments in Italy see L. Keppie, Colonisation and Veteran 
Settlement in Italy. 47—14 B.c. (1983) esp. 114—122 on new building in Augustan times. 

"Pro Font., delivered in 69. The sentiment is repeated in 59 in reference to 
Massilia (Pro Flacco 26.63): in ultimis terris cincta Gallorum gentibus barbariae fluctibus 
adluatur. Caesar Civ. 1.34, describing the Gallic allies of Massilia in 49, refers to the 
neighboring Albici as barbari homines. 
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for the sake of his client, but his general line of argument was based 
pretty well on actual conditions in southern Gaul. 

The pace of Romanization in the province surely quickened in 
the fifties during Caesar’s conquest of the rest of Gaul, but we hear 
remarkably little about it in his Commentaries and when he does 
cast a glimpse in that direction it is the Gallic rather than the Roman 
character of the area that emerges. On the other hand, the province 
must have served as an important staging area, in addition to the 
attested recruitment of troops, during Caesar's Gallic campaigns. 
The picture of the province under Fonteius while Pompey was 
campaigning in Spain, "full of Roman businessmen," would have 
been repeated in the fifties. —— mE 

The rhythm of Roman economic and cultural influence is 
perhaps better reflected in the archaeological record.’ There is only 
one Latin inscription from southern Gaul that can be dated before 
the conquest and that is the famous milestone from the Domitian 
Way marking the twentieth mile south of Narbonne which must have 
been set up around 118 s.c. Only a few more might be dated within 
the Triumviral Period. 

There is, however, a clear and gradually increasing volume of 
Roman commercial activity in the area from the early second century 
B.C. and it accelerates remarkably, especially as regards the wine 
trade towards the end of the second century. This is the not 
unexpected aftermath of the military campaigns in the region which 
was followed by the foundation of the citizen colony of Narbo in 
118. André Tchernia's recent study of the distribution of Dressel I 
amphorae in Gaul covers the period from about 130 to 20 ».c.? He 
has improved upon the usual find-spot distribution maps by giving 
some assessment of quantity at each site, a tremendous task. His 


°For a good brief assessment of the value of these authors and their sources on 
the Gallic population of southern Gaul in the first century B.c., see Barroul, Les peuples, 
11—24. 

"The three recent monographs on major cities of southwestern Gaul (see n. 4) 
and Barroul's study of the southeastern region (see n. 1) all have a solid archaeological 
orientation and provide ample documentation for the patterns of trade. They show a 


. gradually accelerating trade.with Italy.from the .second-century-s.c.-— * 


8P, M. Duval, "A propos du milliaire de Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus trouvé dans 
l'Aude en 1947," Gallia 7 (1949) 207—231. 

9"Italian Wine in Gaul at the End of the Republic,” in P. Garnsey, ed., Trade in 
the Ancient Economy (1983) 87—104. 
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survey shows that these Italian imports, after a rather slow start to 
about 100, build up to tremendous volume by the Late Republic. 
And the greatest concentrations of finds, numbering in tens and 
occasionally hundreds of thousands of jars, are at Gallic centers, such 
as Toulouse rather than at more obvious Roman ones such as 
Narbonne or Arles. The point I would wish to make, in addition to 
empbasizing the large volume, is that the imports are no good 
indicator of Romanization. The Gauls imported Italian wine for their 
own, Gallic, reasons and not because they were adopting a Roman 
lifestyle. In fact, as Tchernia points out, the way the Gauls used wine 
was altogether alien, and even shocking, to Roman practice. À further 
interesting aspect of the wine trade in the region is the observation 
by Ch. Goudineau that Massiliote amphorae are found primarily at 
Greek centers along the coast, Agde, Antibes, Nice, and rather thinly 
at Gallic centers any distance from them.!? 

It is really only after about 30 s.c. that we begin to find the 
first great Roman monuments which attest to a new level of Roman- 
ization at a number of centers across southern Gaul. Among the best 
preserved are the triumphal arch and the tomb monument at Glanum 
(St. Rémy),!! the temple known as the Maison Carrée at Nimes,!? 
and large warehouse facilities at Narbonne and Arles.!? A bit later, 
but still dating from the early empire, is the triumphal arch and 
theater at Orange and the amphitheaters at Nimes and Arles. 
Residential quarters at Vaison and Glanum preserve frescoes and 
mosaics comparable to Italian examples from the Augustan period. 
Much more could be said here, but the rich Roman character of 
southern Gaul in the early empire is really not in dispute. I do hope, 
however, that this brief survey has raised the question I wish to 
address. How did the transformation from essentially Gallic to 
essentially Roman take place so quickly?!* The political, cultural, and 


19Ch. Goudineau, “Marseilles, Rome and Gaul,” also in the above cited work 
(n. 9), 78—79. 

11See P. Gros, "Note sur deux reliefs ‘antiques’ de Glanum; le probléme de la 
Romanisation," RAN 14 (1981) 159—172, with references to earlier studies. 

!?F, S, Kleiner, AJA 77 (1973) 387, supports R. Amy, "l' inscription de la Maison 
Carrée," CRAI (1970) 670—687 (dedicated to the grandsons of Augustus) for a mid- 
Augustan date. 

13M. Gayraud, Narbonne, 254—58. 

There is a large bibliography on the legal and political aspects of Romanization. 
I found the following to be especially useful for this study: C. Jullian, Histoire de la 
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psychological change which must presage the transformation of the 
physical environment of the Augustan Age must be found in the 
Triumviral Period. ` 


ROMAN COLONIES 


The most obvious Romanizing force would be the five Roman 
colonies founded in southern Gaul in the fifteen years before 30 B.c. 
These were military colonies settled by veterans of Caesar’s Gallic 
legions, either by Caesar himself or by his triumviral successors. In 
each case, the number of the legion whose veterans were sent to a 
site became a part of the colony's title: Narbo Martius Decumanorum 
at Narbonne,!? Arelate Sextanorum at Arles,! Baeterrae Septima- 
norum at Béziers," Arausio Secundanorum at Orange,!? and Forum 


Gaule (1908—26); F. Vittinghoff, Rómische Kolonisation und Bürgerrechtspolitik (1851); P. 
A. Brunt, Italian Manpower (1971); A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship? (1973); 
E. T. Salmon, The Making of Roman Italy (1982). 

"First founded as Narbo Martius in 118 (Velleius 1.15.5), received a deductio 
of Caesar's veterans from the tenth legion in 45 (Suet. Tib. 4), Decumanorum (Plin. Nat. 
3.36), title of Julia Paterna from Augustus. Vittinghoff, Kolonisation, 66 dates Caesar's 
settlement to 46, but Gayraud, Narbonne, 175ff. (also Brunt, Manpower, 2577-8), notes 
that legions X and VI were still fighting in Spain in 46 and were probably not settled 
at Narbo and Arelate, respectively, until 45. 

!6Plin. Nat. 3.36. The only other surely identifiable Caesarian military colony 
in Gaul (Suet. Tib. 4); received the title Julia Paterna from Augustus and was called 
Sextanorum after Caesar's sixth legion. See Vittinghoff, Kolonisation, 66~7; Brunt, 
Manpower, 589. An older, but still valuable study of Arles is L. A. Constans, Arles 
antique (Paris 1921). 

17Plin. Nat. 3.36. Probably also Caesarian on the grounds that at least one more 
veteran colony is implied by Suetonius's reference to Narbo and Arelate and Baeterrae 
is the best candidate. Thus, Brunt, Manpower, 589 who suggests that the seventh legion 
at Béziers was one of the three reconstituted by Lepidus in 43. Clavel, Béziers, 166—7, 
prefers to give credit to Octavian in 36 or 35; Augustan settlements in Gaul are 
mentioned in ancient sources, but without specific locations. 

I8Plin. Nat. 3.86; CIL XII, 152: Colonia Firma Julia Secundanorum Arausio. 
Arausio was probably a triumviral foundation since Caesar had no Second Legion in 
Gaul. Brunt,-Manpower,-231-and 589, feels-that-the-ex-Pompeian Second Legion 
cannot be considered and that it apparently disappeared after Munda. But Arausio 
may show that it did not really disappear and perhaps should be considered. Another 
possibility is that Caesar acquired the right to the consular numbers, one to four, with 
his second consulship in 48, numbers which stuck with particular legions thereafter. 
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Julii Octavanorum at Fréjus.|? Preservation of legionary numbers 
for the veteran colonies in southern Gaul is exceptional and suggests 
a uniform plan of settlement that, if true, would have to be attributed 
to Julius Caesar. It is, however, not possible to prove such a scheme 
and some of the difficulties with trying to do so will be noted later.?? 

The colonies do seem to be well distributed along the coast 
from Spain to Italy, with Orange situated a bit to the north along 
the Rhone corridor in the direction of Lyon (Lugdunum) which also 
received a colonial settlement at this time (43), but not military. Each 
of the five military colonies was located at an already established 
center of one of the major tribal confederations of southern Gaul.?! 
This again looks like broad planning. The average distance between 
the colonies is about 115 kilometers. Most people in the region were, 
therefore, within a reasonable distance of one of these Roman centers. 
In all, a powerful Romanizing force, one would immediately say. 
And, indeed, the new settlers were that, but their importance 1s too 
easily exaggerated, especially for the early years of their existence. 
In order to form a better estimate of the Romanizing power of these 
colonies we must attempt at least two additional judgments, first of 
their size and second about how soon and how strongly they were 
likely to influence the native Gallic population. 

There are, of course, good reasons for scaling down the 
assessment of the size of the veteran settlements, certainly from 
the numbers suggested by their legionary titles, 5,000—6,000 men. 


19Plin. Nat. 3.35. Forum Julii Octavanorum received the additional titles of Pacensis 
et Classica after Actium. It is mentioned simply as Forum Julii in a letter to Cicero in 
43 (Fam. 10.15). This does not prove that veterans of the Eighth Legion had not yet 
been settled there, but Plancus is describing the movement of Antony's forces in the 
area and it seems unlikely that such a force would be ignored, if present. Brunt, 
Manpower, 590, suggests that the titles given by Pliny indicate settlement after Actium, 
but these may merely celebrate the arrival of Octavian's fleet at that time and need 
have nothing to do with veterans of the Eighth Legion. 

0¥or a detailed account of the known and probable movement and settlement 
of Caesar's Gallic legions from 47—44, see, Keppie, Colonisation, 49—58, with references 
to earlier studies and ancient sources. 

?lJullian, Histoire, 4, 33-34: Narbonne among the Volcae Tectosages, Béziers 
the Volcae Arecomici, Arles the Saluvii, Orange the Cavarae and Fréjus the Ligurii. 
Barroul, Les peuples, 191, places both Fréjus and Arles in the territory of the Saluvii 
since he has argued earlier that the designation Ligurii was used rather broadly by 
authors writing before the first century 3.c. (152ff.). In any case, the five military 
colonies were strategically located along the roads linking Italy and Spain. 
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Mommsen’s contention that these colonies were merely titular is, 
however, extreme.** Suetonius’ clearly reported deductions to Narbo 
and Arelate (Tib. 4), among unnamed others, by Caesar's legate, Ti. 
Claudius Nero, surely means that some colonists were led out. There 
is, however, no direct evidence on the size of the colonial settlements 
in Gaul and size is crucial here. Are we talking about 50,000 new 
Roman settlers, or only 500? The larger the figure, the more credit 
these colonies have to be given’for bringing about that transformation 
of Roman Gaul which we set out earlier. 

The number of veterans actually settled in each colony was, we 
should expect, relatively small, numbering in the hundreds rather 
tham the thousands. In the-first T place; as Brunt points out, only 
time-expired troops would have been considered for settlement in 
view of the urgent need:for manpower, especially for experienced 
fighters, until after the Battle of Actium in 31. In every case, except 
the Second Legion at Aráusio, we are dealing with legions that had 
been in service since the.Gallic Wars.?? A cycle of replacement due 
to losses of various kinds during ten or more years of hard campaign- 
ing had moved through each legion at least once by the time the 
colonies were sent out. When T. Labienus, who crossed over to the 
Pompeian side at the outset of the Civil War, tried to calm Pompeian 
fears before the battle of Pharsalus by urging that Caesar's troops 
were no longer the forces that had conquered Gaul, he was surely 
right.^* And Caesar himself in describing troop alignments for the 
battle says that his legions Eight and Nine were so thin that he 
combined them into a single legion to hold the left wing of his line.” 
And the murderous campaign in Spain in which the Sixth and Tenth 
were obliged to fight again was still ahead. These are the two 
legions known to have been settled at Arles and Narbo, respectively, 
in 45. There were surely not many of these veterans left to take up 
their allotments. 

At this point the plot thickens and the evidence is not good 


??'Th. Mommsen, R. G. III, 553, contra, Jullian, 4, 31. 

?* prunt, Manpower, 257 and 477; J. Kromayer, “Die Militaercolonien Octavians 
_____und Caesars in Gallia Narbonensis," Hermes 31 (1896) 1—18, esp. 6—9; L. Keppie, The 
Making of the Roman Army (1984) 97—131. 

?*Caes. Civ. 8.87. 

?5Caes. Civ. 3.89. 


26Caes. B. Hisp. 12.5, 30.7. 
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enough to sort out what really happened. The root of the confusion 
is the competition for the allegiance of Caesar's veterans in the 
aftermath of his assassination.^/ Octavian and Antony were the 
principle players, but there were others. Lepidus, who was in charge 
of Transalpina at the time, is said to have reconstituted three legions 
there. The Sixth and Tenth at Arles and Narbo are obvious choices 
and one would like to add the Seventh at Béziers on geographical 
grounds. But we find Octavian courting veterans of the Seventh 
already settled at Calatia in Campania in 44 and the Eighth had been 
settled at nearby Casilinum by Antony earlier in the same year.?? It 
may be that some elements of these legions were settled at Béziers 
and Fréjus, respectively, which would account for their legionary 
titles and preserve the theory of a singular Caesarian plan of 
settlement for Gaul. The usual interpretation of the evidence, how- 
ever, is that the Seventh and Eighth Caesarian legions were first 
settled in Italy, reconstituted in 43 and that these were settled in 
Gaul much later, the Seventh in Béziers after Naulochus in 36, 
perhaps also the Second at Arausio, and the Eighth at Fréjus either 
at the same time or just after Actium.?? The rule of time-served 
veterans only would, in any case, still hold and that means relatively 
small numbers of settlers. 

As a final consideration, we must allow that not all of the eligible 
veterans opted to join their comrades in the Gallic settlements when 
they were sent out. Some settled in Italy where they probably had 
family ties, since Caesar's recruiting took place largely in northern 
Italy as we know from references in the Gallic Wars. His one legion 
recruited in Transalpina, the Fifth Alaudae, perhaps because it was 
the youngest and still in service at the time of his death, was not 
returned to Gaul for settlement." But among those who were 
assigned their plots in Gaul, it seems to me that many would choose 
to become absentee landlords, even if it was only for supplementary 
income, rather than taking up the hard labor of peasant farming. 
Even if, as Keppie argues," veterans were taken out as units to 


?7On some of the competition for Caesars veterans in Italy, see, Keppie 
Colonisation, 52—54. 

?5Nic. Dam. F130. 132-138; App. B.C. 3.40; Keppie, Colonisation, 53. 

?9Mfost recently again, Keppie, Colonisation, 58, 66, 73, reconstructing settlement 
schemes after major battles: Philippi, Naulochus, Actium, and above nn. 16-18. 

P?Keppie, Roman Army, 98 and a summary history of the Fifth, 206—7. 

?! Keppie, Colonisation, 98. 
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receive their allotments, and that these were inalienable for a certain 
length of time, perhaps 20 years, there were surely ways of getting 
around this. Surely there was no requirement that a veteran had to 
live on, and work, the land allotted to him. It would be simple 
enough for a veteran to rent out the land in one way or another and 
to use the money to rent or buy where he really wanted to live. 

And, on a related point, I do not think it should be argued that 
legions were settled as units for strategic military reasons and that, 
therefore, veterans were obliged to settle on lands assigned, or in 
the colonial center. This was a consideration in earlier times when 
colonies were settled in unfriendly territory on frontiers and then 
the self-interest of the colonists would oblige them to concentrate 
their forces. But this is not the case for southern Gaul, to say nothing 
of the settlements in Italy, in the Triumviral Period. The sole object 
was to pay off veterans with the least possible disruption. 

So what are the numbers? Brunt estimates that no more than 
10,000 Caesarian veterans were settled in the western provinces— 
whether by Caesar himself or by his triumviral successors.?? For the 
same period, Keppie calculates that of about 20,000 veteran colonists, 
no less than 15,000 were settled in Italy.” In each case, we should 
be looking at a figure of well below 1,000 men for each of the five 
veteran settlements in Gaul. My own view, based on the above 
considerations and reinforced by the total lack of epigraphical 
evidence which might attest the presence of veterans at colonial sites 
in Gaul in this period (as compared to the 97 Keppie is able to list 
for Italy) is in the range of 300 each for Narbo, Baeterrae, Arelate 
and Forum Julii, and perhaps double that for Arausio.?* 

But what of Caesar's proletarian settlements? Suetonius gives 
the figure of 80,000 as the number of the urban plebs who were 
shipped abroad in connection with his reduction of the grain dole 
in Rome.?? Brunt feels that some of these may have been joined to 


Brunt, Manpower, 319—323. 

*3Keppie, Colonisation, 50. 

341 allow more for Arausio on the evidence of centuriation and the wide plain 

-available-on. the Rhone-valley-for distribution.-Based-on-the very fragmentary plan-of-—— 

centuriation which survives from Arausio, it has been estimated that a majority of the 
land surveyed (53%) was alloted to veterans and that allotments were of 33% iugera: 
A. Piganiol, Les documents cadastraux de la colonie romaine d'Orange (1962). 

95Suet. Caes. 42. 
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veteran colonies in Gaul and elsewhere.?9 There is no solid evidence 
either for or against such a view, but I think there are some reasonable 
considerations to be held against it, at least in the case of Gaul. In 
the West, the only known proletarian settlements are in Spain and 
Africa. This, in conjunction with the location of veteran colonies in 
Gaul, suggests a pattern of colonial settlement that corresponds to 
the political realities of the time. In general, rather small veteran 
contingents were sent to friendly and notably loyal areas, such as 
southern Gaul, where they could be received without undue displace- 
ment of the local population and in fact would bring honor and 
privilege. Lands of former Pompeians would be available for distri- 
bution in limited amounts. Three of the Gallic foundations were at 
sites which should have received especially favored treatment from 
Caesar: Narbo was already a citizen colony, Arelate had served as 
Caesar's base in the siege of Massilia, Forum Julii referred to, but 
not as a colony, by Cicero in 43, betrays its origins as a market town 
associated with Julius Caesar.?? These are not likely choices for the 
punishment which a large-scale settlement of outsiders implies. 

While southern Gaul, with the exception of Massilia, had proved 
steadfastly loyal to Caesar in the Civil War, Spain and Africa were 
centers of Pompeian resistance. After Caesar's final victory, therefore, 
it was in Spain and Africa that land could be confiscated in large 
blocks to provide for large proletarian foundations. It is remarkable 
that in the surviving charter of the proletarian colony of Urso in 
Spain there are special provisions favoring freedmen, no doubt 
heavily represented in the urban colonists, but none for veterans. 
Freedmen were eligible for municipal office. It is the evidence of 
freedmen attaining municipal office at other sites in Spain and in 
Africa that suggests similar proletarian settlements there. 

One does not wish to argue that veteran and proletarian settlers 
were kept absolutely separate. The Romans seldom approached 
problems of this kind with undue rigidity. But because of differing 
origins, different problems of organization and of purpose, veteran 


?9The colony of Urso (Genetivae Iuliae Urbanorum) in Spain is known from a 
surviving portion of its foundation charter (see E. G. Hardy, Three Spanish Charters 
[1912]). Freedmen at Urso were eligible for municipal office and this policy is held as 
evidence of proletarian settlements elsewhere. Hardy, 49, and Brunt, Manpower, 256, 
cites cases in Africa and Spain, but not in Gaul. 

37Cicero Fam. 10.15. 
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and proletarian colonies were handled generally as separate units 
and sent to different kinds of places. 

A rough, but generous, estimate then would remain below 4,000 
men as the number of new Roman citizens brought to southern Gaul 
via colonial settlements between 45 and 30 s.c. This is not an 
overwhelming figure against a total population for the province 
which may be conservatively estimated at one and a half million.*® 

It was the nature of Roman colonies, modelled on Rome, to 
protect the privileges of their own citizens."? Political rights and 
especially access to municipal office were carefully set out in colonial 
charters. Allotments of colonial land were the economic advantages 
to be protected as well. It does not seem likely that native Gauls 
would be admitted easily to the original list of colonists. References 
to incolae in documents from Roman colonies, such as the charter of 
Urso in Spain (Caesarian) or the famous inscription at Narbo (A.D. 
12), show that mere residents of such towns were regularly and 
clearly distinguished from the colonists.fÜ Some Gauls— probably 
very few—were enrolled as colonists at the time of foundation. The 
practice of enrolling some natives is specifically attested for Caesar 
in Spain and we may assume that he treated his faithful Gallic allies 
no less well.*' Tacitus ascribes to Claudius the statement that it had 
been Roman policy to join the validissimi provincialium to veterans 
settled in colonies. And there were surely some Gauls who had 
served long and well under Caesar who held land within the 
boundaries of future colonial settlements. Caesar mentions the two 
sons of the Allobrogan leader, Adbucillus, who, for stalwart service, 
had been awarded lands captured from the enemy in Gaul, appointed 
to high office among their own people and even enrolled in the 
Senate. They are noted by Caesar not so much to demonstrate his 
own liberality (though he did not miss the opportunity to slip that 
in and it may be taken as a statement of policy), but to make the 
claim (demonstrably false) that this was the first instance (at Dyr- 


Julian, Histoire, 2, 8 and Harmand, Les Celts, 63 give larger figures. A. Deman, 
ANRW II, 3 Principat (1975) 65, citing Beloch’s estimates at the death of Augustus 
gives 1.5 million for Narbonensis. 

----99E-—T-Salmon; Roman Colonization under the Republic (1970) 16-19 and passim. - - 

rex Gen. Jul. 98 and 103; ILS 112. Cf. Brunt, Manpower, 249. 

11 Dio 43.39.5. 

Tacitus Ann. 11.25.38. 
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rachium) where any of his troops had deserted to the Pompeian side. 
Another example is the historian Pompeius Trogus, a Vocontian, 
who served as Caesar’s secretary and whose father and uncle had 
won Roman citizenship earlier for cavalry service under Pompey.** 
These were men of substance and influence in their communities 
which were within the province. Where such men, and there would 
not have been many, held land in territories designated for colonial 
settlement, they would have been enrolled along with the veterans 
from the legions, whom they greatly outclassed in terms of wealth 
and political influence. 

A more difficult problem was presented by the rank and file 
of the Gallic auxiliaries, as opposed to their distinguished leaders. 
This seasoned and by now partly Romanized military force could 
not be ignored, much less ill-treated. We can hardly believe that they 
were finally discharged to find their lands confiscated to provide for 
Roman settlers. We have no good evidence on this important question 
(we are dealing with fairly large numbers here, several thousands at 
least), but there were few reasonable options. 

Perhaps some of them who held land within colonial territory 
were allowed to retain it. The majority, however, were probably the 
clients and retainers of the Gallic chiefs (who were now leading men 
in the colony) who had led them off to war in the first place. Now 
they would return to their earlier roles as domestic dependents. As 
far as colonial structure is concerned, they would simply be numbered 
among the incolae referred to earlier. Although cut off from direct 
political activity in the colony for lack of Roman citizenship, they 
could take part in a wide range of community affairs, religious, 
economic, and social. Their dependence on their now Roman tribal 
leaders would be increased. 

The integration of the Italian veterans and their new provincial 
neighbors was undoubtedly a bit difficult in the early years, but we 
hear nothing of the kind of troubles which are reported from Italy 
and elsewhere when veteran colonists were moved in. Again, small 
numbers would help explain it. Many of the Italian veterans who 
settled in Gaul were probably still single and would want to start 
families by marrying native women. Caesar’s grant of Latin status to 
many Gallic communities a few years earlier would have facilitated 


#4Justinus. 43.5.11—12. 
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such arrangements. Such marriages were legitimate in Roman law 
and the children of such unions could expect to be enrolled as full 
citizens of the colony.*? Through this process, it would not be until 
the second generation that a substantial Gallic element became fully 
incorporated into the political life of a veteran colony. For the 
colonies under consideration here this was accomplished by the early 
Augustan period. 

By way of summary, we may review the experience of a typical 
veteran colony in Gaul. Italian-born veterans would be led to the 
site, assigned their plots of land, and organized politically on the 
model of. Rome. Some Gauls, only the. few who had won unusual 
recognition as supporters of Rome, were given full rights and 
privileges. In the first generation, i.e., through the Triumviral Period, 
there was little opportunity for other Gauls to be enrolled as full 
citizens. Veterans married native women (Latinae) with conubium 
whose children became full active citizens of the colony by the early 
Augustan period. As strong ties between Romans and romanized 
Gauls thus developed, a more liberal policy of enfranchising new 
citizens emerged. Colonial censors (Quinquennales) could accomplish 
this by simply registering them.*? The government in Rome had no 
effective machinery for controlling such enlistments. Such a model 
suggests that Roman veteran colonies in Gaul were not likely to 
extend the franchise to the local population in the first generation, 
but that they had the opportunity and the incentive to begin to do 
so in the second. With this estimate of the size and influence of 
Roman colonies in their early years, we are in a better position to 
gauge the relative importance of Latin colonies in the same period 
and the relationships between the two. 


LATIN COLONIES 


It is rightly held, though not explicitly stated by any text, that 
Taun 94s was Widely Cebu a outers, Gaul by Jae 
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*5Sherwin-White, Roman Citizenship, 109—110 and 379, argues that ius conubii 
remained one of the zura of Latini. 
*éBrunt, Manpower, 36—43. 
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Caesar.*’ His action is plausibly associated with raising the Transpa- 
dani from Latin to full Roman citizenship in 49. The precedent had 
been set in 89 by L. Pompeius Strabo (father of Pompey the Great) 
when Cisalpine Gaul was made Roman except for the Transpadane 
region which was raised to Latin status. It is not surprising that 
Caesar would move to cover the Pompeian precedent with his own 
more generous benefaction as soon as possible. In the case of Strabo's 
Latin colonies, we are told that no new colonists were sent out.*? It 
was merely a question of granting Latin rights to peregrine towns. 
Caesar's Latin colonies in Gaul were perhaps not merely titular in 
that way. Although no new settlers are attested there, we must expect 
that the numerous Gallic auxiliaries, many recruited in southern 
Gaul, were accommodated by them. Some reward was owing to them 
and sending them back to their old homes, or to new homes in the 
region with the honor of Latin rank seems appropriate.*® 

Latinity had evolved as an instrument of Roman foreign policy 
since the fourth century. The precise changes are much debated and 
need not be discussed here. By late Republic, however, it was 
primarily a vehicle for Romanization in a very literal sense, since it 
now marked a clearly recognized step towards full Roman citizen- 
ship. The new Latin communities in Gaul could look forward to 
full Roman rights in the near future. The number and size of new 
Latin colonies in southern Gaul are, again, critical questions bearing 
on Romanization. 

The elder Pliny is, of course, our principal source of Latin right 
communities in the late Republic and early Empire. He lists some 35 
for Narbonensis under the rubric of oppida Latina.?! His major list is 
arranged alphabetically, sometimes referring to a tribal group, e.g., 
Bormani, Comani, Piscinae, and sometimes to a tribal center, e.g., 
Avennio Cavarum, Alba Helvorum, Cessero. It js interesting to note 


Brunt, Manpower, 232; Sherwin-White, Roman Citizenship, 232. 

3? Asconius Pis. 3C: Cn. Pompeius Strabo ... veteribus incolis manentibus tus dedit 
Latii: ut possent habere ius quod ceterae Latinae coloniae, id est, ut per magistratus civitatem 
Romanam. adipiscerentur. 

4°Caesar made extensive use of Gallic cavalry throughout the Gallic wars and 
many such forces fought around the Roman world during the Civil War as well: Gal. 
1.7.2, 1.7.6, 1.8.1, 3.20.2, 7.7.5, 7.65.1, 8.46; Civ. 1.39.2, 1.51.6, 3.52.2. For discussion 
see Jullian, 3, 189ff. 

50E, T. Salmon, Roman Italy, passim. 

51Nat. 3.35--37, 
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that well established Hellenistic centers like Antipolis, a Massiliote 

| foundation, and Glanum, well known from the excavations of Henri 

| Rolland, also become Latin. Massilia herself retained the nominal 
| honor of a free allied city even after fighting for the Pompeian cause 
in the early stages of the Civil War. 

Vienna Allobrogum (Vienne) and Valentia (Valence), qualified 
by Pliny as Roman colonies, should be moved to his Latin list to be 
valid for the Triumviral Period. Vienna is described by Strabo in the 
Augustan period as an important Gallic center, but not yet a Roman 
colony.°* A remark of the emperor Claudius implies that full citizen 
status was.granted by Caligula.” The inscription (CIL XII, 1748) 
cited by André Blanc to show that Valence was a Roman colony of 
Caesarian date, could refer as well to a Latin colony.°* Evidence (not 
compelling) of pre-Augustan centuriation, which he also cites for the 
same purpose, may also be associated with a Latin foundation. The 
likelihood is that, like Vienne, Valence was Latin first and then 
Roman. 

The list of Latin colonies in the Triumviral Period includes 
virtually all of the moderate-sized and major Gallic centers in southern 
Gaul—after the five established as full Roman colonies. Small pere- 
grine communities, oppida ignobilia, as Pliny refers to them, were 
“attributed” to such administrative centers, Roman or Latin. The 

policy of attribution was surely general and not limited to the 24 

subject to Nemausus and the 19 of the Vocontii mentioned inciden- 

tally by Pliny and Strabo.?? These small villages would remain the 
stronghold of Gallic customs and traditions, obliged, however, to 
deal with Latin or Roman centers because of their attributed status. 

The grant of Latin status provides us with a valuable measure 
of Romanization. Since the fourth century, it had been Roman policy 
to grant Latin status only to communites which had already absorbed 

a large measure of Roman culture. Such a grant assumes two 

considered, contemporary judgments on the matter. It assumes, on 

the one hand, that Rome, in this case Caesar as head of state, had 
decided that certain favored towns would be able to understand and 
administer the Roman institutions and legal system which would 
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??Strabo 4.1.11. Only the leading men of the Allobroges lived in the city. 
**ILS 212. See the comments of Sherwin-White, Roman Citizenship, 351—2. 
54A. Blanc, Valence, 1964, 43. 
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become standard with the grant. Various fragments of surviving 
Latin charters show clearly that this is in fact what happened when 
Latin colonies were established.°° On the other hand and more 
importantly, the grant of Latinity assumes a willingness on the part 
of those receiving it to adopt the new system, to have a large part of 
their lives regulated by Roman law.?? This may seem to be an obvious 
observation, but it is one that has not received proper recognition as 
a measure of social and psychological change in the Gallic population. 
When a community first received Latin status, we may assume that 
it contained a small core of Roman citizens (negotiatores were scattered 
throughout the province), a small native Gallic aristocracy some with 
Roman citizenship who were reasonably familiar with Roman insti- 
tutions, and the majority who had some dealings with Rome either 
in military service or through trade. As the Latin municipal system 
became more familiar through practice, the amount of business it 
conducted no doubt expanded. At the same time the opportunities 
and attractions of urban living grew and promoted a parallel expan- 
sion in the physical development of the towns. 

A major privilege enjoyed by Latin towns, described in the 
surviving portion of the charter of Salpensa and cited independently 
by a number of ancient authors, was the grant of Roman citizenship, 
ex officio, to the annually elected, chief magistrates.?? Citizenship was 
also extended to members of the magistrate's immediate family, his 
wife, and children who were legally under his jurisdiction as head 
of household. Those who won Roman citizenship in this way in the 
Latin towns of Narbonensis were enrolled in the tribe Voltinia.?? 

There is some question about how many magistracies carried 


56See Sherwin-White, Roman Citizenship, 375—9, for a discussion on the question 
of "Charter Latinity" which centers on interpretation of the surviving portions of the 
Latin charters of Malaca and Salpensa in Spain. That the Latin charters followed 
Roman legal precedent is clear. A third and almost complete charter has recently been 
discovered, again in Spain, see J. González, "The Lex Irnitana: A New Copy of the 
Flavian Municipal Law," JRS 76 (1986) 147—248. 

57On the gradual assimilation of Roman Law in spite of the requirement of the 
Lex Julia that a new municipium accept it all, see Salmon, Roman Italy, 138-9. We 
should expect similar leniency to communities when granted Latin status. The grants 
of Latin status encouraged (and presumed) the use of Roman Law, but there was no 
enforcement. 

°®Strabo 4.1.12; Asconius Pis. 3C; Lex Salp. 21, 22. 

59jullian, Histoire, 4, 240; Vittinghoff, Kolonisation, 66; Sherwin-White, Roman 
Citizenship, 365. 
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citizenship in Latin towns in Gaul. There seems to have been 
considerable flexibility in titles of office, especially in Gaul where the 
title of quattuorviri appears on the epigraphic record.°° The quattuor- 
virate was the traditional form for municipia. In. Gaul then, some 
Latin towns would seem to be Latin municipia were it not for the fact 
that they refer to themselves as coloniae. Pliny’s use of the term oppida 
is neutral. Sherwin-White suggests that the quattuorvirate was used 
for the sake of uniformity with the Cisalpine towns.?! The association 
is vague. It is likely that the quattuorvirate anticipates advancement to 
the status of Roman municipia at an early date. From a remark of 
Cicero's we know that Caesar was encouraging Latin colonies in 
Cisalpine Gaul to elect quattuorviri in 52, apparently in anticipation 
of making them Roman in 49.9? The Latin colonies in Transalpine 
Gaul were being treated the same way by the same man. 

Two lesser magistracies, regular in Latin colonies, which also 
conferred Roman citizenship to the holders were those of aedile and 
quaestor. Two of each were elected annually. It is not known whether 
or not there was a fixed cursus honorum. Strabo's notice that both the 
office of aedile and that of quaestor carried with them citizenship at 
Nemausus (Nimes) shows that one was not a prerequisite of the 
other.?? Either may have been a prerequisite for the highest office 
however. So whether four, or six, families per year might become 
Roman citizens in a Latin town is an open question. But with at least 
35 Latin communities in place in southern Gaul, creating, conser- 
vatively, ten new citizens per year, we could estimate some 7,000 
new citizens in a generation, 20 years. This is, of course, not a precise 
figure, but one of the right magnitude. It is in the same range as 
the number of veterans sent to Roman colonies in the same period. 

This estimate may seem exaggerated to some on the grounds 
that there would be repetition of office and that members of the 
same family would frequently be elected and thereby limit the number 
of new families enfranchised. My estimate of the new citizens per 
town takes a large measure of such repetition into account, perhaps 
too much. The objection extends the parallel with full Roman 
communities too far. It assumes that a rather small aristocratic class 
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would virtually monopolize high office in Latin towns as it did in 
Rome. The critical difference is that in a Latin community the 
overwhelming majority of municipal citizens, the electorate, was non- 
Roman. In the early years of a Latin community, even the local 
aristocracy would be largely composed of Latini—-second class citizens 
in a Roman world. Under the circumstances, one would expect 
agitation, and broad support, for wide distribution of local honors 
and Roman citizenship. 

A sharp distinction between Romani and Latini in the day-to- 
day affairs of Latin colonies did not exist, it could not. This is the 
picture that emerges clearly from some of the clauses in Latin 
charters from Spain. A Latin, for instance, who becomes a Roman 
citizen is said to retain potestas over his children.?* This assumes, of 
course, that he held it in full force as a Latin. Or in the case of 
appointment as guardian (tutor) by a municipal magistrate, it is said 
that a Latin will hold the appointment "as if he were a Roman 
ciüizen."95 On the local level, and the interests of most were limited 
to it, the only advantage of Roman citizenship was prestige. The 
jurisdiction of local magistrates in handling financial cases was 
probably limited to a fixed amount.® But both Latins and Romans 
were affected by the restriction. Jus honorum, the right to hold Roman 
office beyond the community, was not an automatic part of Roman 
citizenship in the provinces.®’ That right, and ius Italicum, which 
carried with it the privilege of holding property optimo ture, were 
accorded separately. 

In the process of Romanization in the Triumviral Period, both 
Roman and Latin colonies played an important role in southern 
Gaul. The Roman colonies, by sheer physical transfer, made the 
province more Roman, but in addition they provided ready examples 
of how the ruling class lived and worked, living illustrations of the 
advantages of being Roman. The Latin colonies, on the other hand, 
worked directly on converting the Gallic population to Roman ways. 
The Latin colonies provided the mechanism for becoming Roman. 


5I ex Salp. 22. 

95] ex Salp. 29. 

99] ex Mal. 69. 

67Sherwin-White, Roman Citizenship, 235-6 argues that tus honorum was not at 
all a legal status which could be accorded or withdrawn in formal action by the state; 
only social pressure might prevent a citizen from seeking and holding office. 
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It was here that social mobility and cultural change worked effectively, 
converting southern Gaul into a region that was, by Pliny’s day, 
“more truly Italy than a Roman province.” 


CHARLES EBEL 
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AN ANATOLIAN TURN OF PHRASE IN THE ILIAD 


In the wake of Nestor’s intervention in the first book of the 
Iliad, as the logomachy of Achilles and Agamemnon starts to wind 
down, the latter makes a rather brief, querulous rejoinder to Nestor’s 
plea for an abatement of anger. Fine, he says, but how do you deal 
with a guy who thinks he is the best, wants to lord it over all others, 
and orders people around? He sums it up to two lines (290—291): 


ei 6é pw aiypytry &0goav Deol alév édvtes, 
tobveka oí npoOéovoiv veica podrjoacdat; 


Here is how for example Chase and Perry render these lines: 


'Even if the gods who live forever have made him a spearman, 
do they therefore suffer him to speak reproach?’ 


The crux is the verb in the second line. It has the looks of a normal 
third person plural of npodéw ‘run ahead’, as seen in ó 6é te npodéna 
‘but (the quarry) runs ahead’ (viz. of the hounds; 10.362), and noAv 
nmpovéeoxe ‘he would run far ahead’ (22.459). But such a verb appears 
to have no visible truck with a meaning suited to our context. As a 
result LSJ sets up for npodégovow a separate nonce entry apart from 
npo9éo. That entry informs us that npo9éovow is “sometimes” taken 
as a form of npotiðnpı (not stating how and by whom) and translated 
as 'do they therefore appoint for him revilings to utter?' As an 
alternative we are referred to Aristarchus who took oveiSea as the 
subject, for a rendering such as 'do therefore his insults dash forward 
for utterance?'. As a native speaker Aristarchus should have known 
better than make Homer construe a neuter plural subject with a 
plural verb. 

It is clear that the translators’ horse sense which yielded ‘do 
they suffer him to speak reproach?' is superior to either of the 
tortured constructions recorded by LSJ. But it still does not account 
for the form. Just what is npoO9éovow? 

In my view it can only be from npo9éo, with ‘the gods’ as subject. 
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The problem is to understand how a verb meaning literally ‘run 
ahead’ can also signify figuratively ‘let, suffer’ or the like. 

Here Greek parallels fail, but there is help from that Anatolian 
soil where the action occurred and the poem itself took shape. The 
sense of npofgovow seems to be an imitation of native Anatolian 
semantic usage. The Hittite equivalent of npodéw is the compound 
verb piran huwat- or para huwai-, which can mean quite literally ‘run 
ahead’, as when a king describes his progress: (KUB XIV 15 III 33- 
34) ANA KARAS.HI.A GIR-it piran huuiyanun ‘I sped on foot ahead 
of my armies’. But the figurative meaning of this compound verb is 
‘help along, expedite’, and it is used specifically of the help given 
men, especially kings, by deities. This is formalized in the ritual 
dedication (KUB II 1 II 15) SA Labar]na piran huuiyauwas PLAMA-ri 
‘to the Ruler's tutelary god of assistance’. The dative case governed 
by the preverb in the literal sense carries over to the figurative usage, 
e.g. (KUB XXIII 72 Rs. 20) warras uddani sumes mahhan para huyadduma 
‘as you expedite (literally ‘run ahead in relation to’) a matter of 
assistance’. 'Expediter' was piran huutyatalla-, as in (KUB XIX 18 I 
13) piran huutyatallas-ma...[. . . ptra]n huutyanza ésta ‘as helper (so- 
and-so) had helped along’. 

Translated into Hittite, 1.290—291 would look as follows: 


man-an DINGIR.MES ukturés LÜ.SUKUR ier 
kez-ma-sst idalaas EME.HI.A-as memzyani piran hüwanzi 


The meaning is now clear: Even if the gods have sponsored his 
battlefield prowess, does that mean that they also give him free rein 
to spout insults to his commander-in-chief? 

The verb huwai- is found in Luwian as well as Hittite, and was 
therefore probably part of the Anatolian folk-idioms of Western Asia 
Minor. Was the author of the vseixog conversant with non-Greek 
usage? Homer was traditionally called Maeonides, i.e., Lydian, and 
Lydian was an Anatolian language still spoken in the Sardis region 
in Achaemenian and Hellenistic days. A Hipponactian touch of 
bilingualism may not have been alien to whoever formulated the 
phraseology of 1.290—29]. 


This kind of approach may yet open up a new dimension of 


Homeric philology. Listening to Homer with a hittitologist’s ear 
affords new tools for comprehension. As another example, the verb 


"Owrtpüyoe (epic parallel of &atégpve ‘cut through, sever’) occurs in 
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Homer formulaically in the aorist passive with the intransitive mean- 
ing ‘part’ (Iliad 1.531, Odyssey 13.439 tò y’ dco BovAevoavte Oiévpayev 
they two, having thus counseled, parted’; Iliad 7.302 èv pidétnu 
Siétpayev åpðpýoavte ‘the twain parted joined in friendship’). The 
standard S:atépvw never has this meaning in Ancient Greek. On the 
other hand, in Hittite epic poetry a similar formula is common, with 
the verb sarra- ‘sever, split’ in either medio-passive or intransitive use, 
e.g., l-anki-ya-as sarrattat ‘and he at once departed’, n-at l-anki sarrir 
‘they at once departed’. Is this Hittite use of sarra- a random piece 
of parallel semantics, matched in our own slang by ‘split’, or do we 
have in &àaturjyo another calque on Anatolian idiom? 
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MARTIN Cropp, ELAINE FANTHAM, AND S. E. Scutty, Eprrors. Greek Tragedy 
and its Legacy: Essays Presented to D. J. Conacher. Calgary, University of 
Calgary Press, 1986. Pp. xiv + 364, with 14 illustrations. $24.95. 


The subject of the essays in this volume is an appropriate tribute to 
Desmond Conacher, who, both in his earlier work on Euripides and in his 
recent literary commentaries on Aeschylus, has interpreted tragic drama 
with tact and insight. The volume includes a bibliographical list of Conacher’s 
work, showing his interest in modern as well as.in ancient literature. The 
editors state that most of the essays date from 1983, since there was a delay 
in completing publication. Almost all of the articles attempt to show how 
individual passages fit into larger interpretive schemes, and some deal capably 
with important questions about critical technique and principles. 

The essays are arranged in chronological order of subject, moving 
from Greek tragedy to related themes in comedy, philosophy, and Roman 
drama, and ending with pieces on Shakespeare (Jill Levenson and S. P. 
Zitner), Corneille (Lawrence Kerslake), and two modern productions of 
Aeschylus (Michael Sidnell and R. B. Parker). Of the essays on modern 
topics the best is Parker's, a fascinating account (complete with photographs) 
of the National Theater's Oresteia, a production that used Oliver Taplin's 
Stagecraft of Aeschylus as a guide. There are 26 entries in all; and, among 
these, the range of breadth, importance, and quality is large. I will discuss 
first the essays that raise interesting general questions, moving to those— 
generally less successful—that deal with particular points, and ending with 
a few that seem to me to show deficiencies traceable to critical method. 

Among the most interesting is a posthumous contribution by T. C. W. 
Stinton. Stinton's essay examines the critical practice of assuming that the 
authors of tragic plays want us to remember or to think about parts of the 
mythical tradition that have not been directly presented by the play. Stinton 
first deals with faint allusions, most of them in lyric, concluding that, while 
the presence of such cross-references may add overtones, they cannot direct 
our understanding of the drama. Next, considering elements of the story 
that are deliberately repressed, he has wise things to say about norm and 
variation in tragic myth (p. 74). Finally, he considers at length Sophocles' 
Electra and Trachiniae, plays in which some critics have attempted to read a 
kind of mythical palimpsest behind the ostensible form of the plot. For 
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Electra, Stinton argues convincingly that attempts to find references to 
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Orestes’ future encounter with the Furies are misguided, and that these 
attempts overlook the dark blend of shame and honor that constitutes the 
tragedy of matricide. 

Also of general interest and almost equally valuable are papers by 
Donald Mastronarde and Margaret Visser. Mastronarde, examining three 
speeches by well-meaning and modern-minded Euripidean characters, The- 
seus in Suppliants, Jocasta in Phoenissae, and Tiresias in Bacchae, demonstrates 
that each provides insights that are inadequate to compass the tragic reality 
presented by the whole play. Mastronarde’s conclusion (p. 207), that Euri- 
pides uses the fifth-century intellectual revolution in the service of tragic 
drama, rather than the other way around, is one that I would share. Visser, 
in a meandering and complex essay, uses Roman legends to demonstrate 
the ambiguous loyalties of women in marriage. Social norms decree that 
sexual attraction should not affect a woman’s allegiance to her natal family, 
from which she should become detached only by the children whose birth 
creates her new, marital family. Affianced brides, like Horatia and Antigone, 
are thus in an awkward position: Antigone makes the correct choice, and 
Horatia does not. In this scheme, Medea represents an inversion of the 
norms, since she sacrifices both her natal family and her marital family to 
her sexual relation with Jason. 

The other posthumous essay, by Leonard Woodbury, while less focused, 
contains an interesting investigation of literacy at the time of the Frogs and 
makes the intriguing suggestion that the role of the poet as teacher is itself 
a product of the sophistic movement. An essay on Alcestis by S. E. Scully 
contains useful observations on dramatic characterization. The conclusion 
that distinct “personality” is definable only through “deviation from type” 
(pp. 136—37) is one that I would share. Scully’s judgment, however, that 
Admetus shows “insensitivity and obtuseness,” has been made before by 
others. 

Two essays examine vexed passages, in the process showing the function 
of each in the system of meaning constructed by an individual drama. R. J. 
Tarrant considers the puzzling last verse of a chorus in Philoctetes (719—29), 
in its relation both to practical issues of stagecraft and choral characterization, 
and to the play’s system of meaning. M. J. O’Brien defends the authenticity 
of Orestes 1503—36, showing how these lines work in concrete dramatic terms 
and what they contribute, a parallel in motivation between the effeminate 
Phrygian and the violent hero, both of whom place survival before every 
other value. 

A number of the essays are unpersuasive, some because they attempt 
to build too much significance on a weak or doubtful point. Martin Cropp 
does not succeed in making connections between Euripides’ Heracles and his 
Electra through their common resemblance to the Odyssey, because the two 
plays have imitated the epic in different ways. Hugh Parry tries to trace a 
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connection between Aphrodite and the Furies in Trachiniae; but he is unable 
to find much evidence in the play itself. Anne Pippin Burnett details the 
familiar opposition between the wild and the domestic worlds in Hippolytus. 
As in her other work on Euripides, she seems to see a kind of redemptive 
significance in lyric allusions to motifs that are less than evident in the surface 
of the play. (Stinton’s essay, of course, would warn against making too much 
of fugitive references.) 

Two articles on Aeschylus’ Persians by Marsh McCall and John Wilson 
add little that is new. More successful treatments of smaller points are David 
Campbell’s essay on “Ship Imagery in the Oedipus Tyrannus”; A. J. Podlecki 
on the language of Eumenides 103-05; and John Herington, who sees an 

2 allusion to the “Marriage of Earth and Heaven” behind Clytaemestra’s 
boasting at Agamemnon 1388—92. 

The essays on topics more peripheral to Greek tragedy, including that 
of Emmet Robbins, which is mentioned below, are among the less successful. 
Elaine Fantham compares Euripidean Andromaches with Seneca’s heroine, 
to the disadvantage of the latter; T. M. Robinson writes on Plato and 
Heraclitus; and Michael Jameson, who has interesting data on sacrificial 
practice, identifies a vase painting as deriving from Antigone. 

Several contributions seem ill at ease with literary analysis. W. G. 
Forrest, writing on “The Stage and Politics” in Aristophanes, offers a number 
of apologies (“What I have been saying was intentionally confused.”) that do 
little to compensate for the circular meanderings of his argument. Tracing 
a line between authorial viewpoint and generic habit is admittedly a difficult 
critical task, however; and Forrest’s piece does contain a nugget that is worth 
picking out. In showing that Knights focuses on Pylos and Cleon’s election 
to the generalship, Forrest suggests that, in comedy at least, immediate 
topicality is more likely to motivate a choice of themes than are the author’s 
personal interests. 

Emmet Robbins argues plausibly that influence is more likely to proceed 
from Pindar to Aeschylus than the reverse (pp. 6—7); but his interpretation 
of Pythian 11 is one-sided and rests on the assumption that external references 
preclude any internal connections. He is thus ready to argue (p. 5) that 
references to the lot of the tupawvic in lines 52—53 of Pythian 11 are better 
explicated through a remark attributed to some Thebans in Thucydides 
than by the themes of popular envy raised earlier in the same poem. 

Maurice Pope misuses a small but valuable critical insight. He seems 
right in saying that Agamemnon has been given the characteristics of a 
— — —. . .. democratic leader, in contrast.to.the oriental despot Priam; but-his discussion. .. 

of character in drama is simplistic and overlooks much that has been done 
in this area. As an example of the resulting confusion, I would cite Pope's 
. attempt to use Gorgias references to the emotions aroused by tragic 
performance as evidence for the existence of some fifth-century "doctrine 
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of characterisation.” This leap seems to rest on the assumption that tragedy 
could not arouse such emotions without a “psychological function” (p. 16). 
But this is to disregard Aristotle's plain statement that the pvxaywyia of 
tragedy derives from the imitation of np&&ic more than from that of 1j0oc 
(1450a20—35). Better work on this topic, such as that of John Jones or Albin 
Lesky, has examined modern concepts of “personality” and “character,” to 
see whether these terms have any degree of overlap with Greek concepts 
such as ĝos. (In this collection, sophisticated treatments of these topics 
appear in the essays of Scully and Tarrant.) 

Like Robbins, Pope is prepared to make arguments that do not fit 
literary subjects. He has no grounds for his assumption that every other 
aspect of Agamemnon’s role can be canceled out by his function as a popular 
political figure. On the contrary, references to the popular disaffection 
caused by the war form a counterweight to the democratic elements in the 
king’s characterization. Pope even attempts to dismiss the effect of the 
famous exit, ignoring Oliver Taplin’s warning that the visual aspect of such 
scenes is paramount. The ironic effect in the clash between the king’s words 
and actions derives directly from Agamemnon’s own statement that such an 
act is more fitting for Priam than for himself. 

In spite of unevenness, this volume contains more than enough good 
work, much of it with interesting general applications to the critical analysis 
of tragedy, to justify its existence and to honor the name of Desmond 
Conacher. 


ANN N. MICHELINI 
UINVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Nico.te Loraux. Tragic Ways of Killing a Woman. Transl. by Anthony 
Forster. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1987. Pp. xi + 100. 
$17.50. 


Nicole Loraux’s Tragic Ways of Killing a Woman seeks to expose the 
cultural discourse underlying the deaths of women in Greek tragedy. Her 
“aim was to determine how and to what extent manly virtues and feminine 
attributes acted on one another in the tragic presentation of women” (p. 62). 
Generally speaking, whereas men in tragedy are victims of murder, wives 
commit suicide in their bed chambers and virgins are publicly sacrificed in 
the interest of family or war. Female deaths occur off-stage and are narrated 
with anatomical precision. Hanging is the typical feminine mode of death; 
those who select death by the sword adopt a masculine mode. While the 
glory won by wives such as Alcestis or Evadne, who die for their spouses, is 
fraught with ambiguity, the deaths of virgins freely appropriate a masculine. 
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heroism from the warriors for whom they are sacrificed. Nevertheless, for 
a woman to win kleos, she must display a masculine andreia. “There are no 
words to denote the glory of a woman that do not belong to the language 
of male renown” (p. 48). In the end, then, although “tragedy frees women’s 
deaths from the banalities to which they were restricted by private mourning” 
(p. 3) by allowing women to master their own deaths, it ultimately confirms 
the status quo. Putting women on stage offered “a chance to state the 
difference” between the sexes “before obscuring it, and then to find it again, 
all the richer for having been obscured, and more firmly based for having 
been finally reaffirmed” (p. x). 

This elegant book, which might better be described as a long essay, is 
marked above all by its striking marriage of style and substance (well served 
by the translation of Anthony Forster). Loraux's “word by word” examina- 
tions of textual detail combine strikingly with compressed or ironic turns of 
phrase to underline the (strangely pleasurable) violence of tragedy's treat- 
ment of its heroines, even at the moment at which it putatively celebrates 
them. Chapter 3, “The Regions of the Body," for example, focuses on the 
anatomical points at which the death-bringing weapon penetrates.the female 
body. "There are, after all, benefits to be had from the world of the 
imagination. The woman in tragedy is better served than the ordinary wife 
or young girl, departed before their time, who appear in epitaphs— pale 
wraiths of discourse whose beauty is never mentioned. The woman in 
tragedy, in the interplay of glory and death, acquires a body. It is, to be 
sure, a body through which death will come to her—but, with the imaginary, 
the rule of the game is that what you win you instantly lose" (p. 49). "In 
epic there is no point in the body through which death is not able to 'tame' 
the male. ... There I shall stop the recital; its only point is to suggest the 
richness of the male body in Homer, which is vulnerable all over to tearing, 
slicing, felling. Tragedy certainly does not take over this compulsive list, but 
it does still endow the male with a body that is infinitely more diversified 
than that of a woman, so far as ways of access for death are concerned" (p. 
53). Women who die by the neck and the throat affirm their femininity 
while destroying the very source of their seductive beauty. "It is as though, 
quite apart from ritual practice and its requirements, the throats of women 
invited death" (p. 51). Those who more rarely, like Sophocles’ Deianeira, 
pierce their sides with a sword, meet a masculine death. But even here, 
Deianeira's weapon enters the left or female side of her body. 

Loraux's essay clearly intends to provoke and to suggest, rather than 
to carry out an extensive study of the issues. Examples are few but carefully — 
selected and telling. Footnotes are minimal; conclusions are on a scale with 
the inquiry. The male side of the story remains relatively untold; differences 
between playwrights are consciously minimized (p. 64). A tantalizing suc- 
tinctness is precisely what makes Loraux's discourse powerful. At the same 
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time a challenging work of this sort inevitably stimulates further reflection 
in the mind of the reader. What would Loraux make of notable exceptions 
to her general points? Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis, for example, gives 
herself in a marriage/sacrifice not to Hades but to Greece. And what about 
the anomalous case of Antigone, a virgin who dies by the hanging typical of 
wives? If, as Loraux asserts, hanging finally feminizes an Antigone who once 
resisted such categorizaton, how does this point affect our reading of the 
play? Is her death, then, the exception to Loraux’s dictum that a noble death 
must be manly (p. 63)? How are we to understand Medea’s unfeminine 
refusal to commit suicide, her dramatic escape from confinement in the 
interior spaces and in the orbit of marriage where her sister tragic heroines 
are immured? Finally, the very notion of exceptions is problematic. For can 
we in fact measure deviations from the expected by positing the existence, 
for example, of an “ordinary tragic wife” (p. 8) in a genre that habitually 
distorts both cultural and earlier literary norms? 

I believe that Loraux pays a certain price for not addressing fully the 
larger dramatic contexts in which specific tragic deaths occur. For example, 
nowhere in “The Pure Blood of Virgins” does Loraux mention the complex 
ironic context (noted by many critics) in which these heoric female gestures 
occur. Menoeceus’ sacrifice in the Phoenissae contrasts with that of sacrificial 
females not only because he actively performs his own sacrifice, but because 
his father Creon (who is typical of the male citizens of Euripides’ Thebes in 
this play) has by tragic standards atypically refused to accept this opportunity 
for saving his city. Local contexts are equally important. When Polyxena on 
the verge of being sacrificed offers to Neoptolemus the choice of killing her 
by a blow in the breast or in the throat, is she not oddly proposing an option 
that does not conform to the requirements of a sacrificial context, where the 
victim has its throat cut? And is it not significant that Deianeira not only 
pierces her left side, but that she dies in bed? This erotic subtext both 
undermines the supposed masculinity of her death by the sword and makes 
us read that death in the context of her disastrous eros for Heracles. 

Suppression of the broader context might even mislead the novice 
reader. Loraux makes a point in her preface of the way that tragedy distances 
its audience from female death by reporting its occurrence off stage. Yet, 
with the notable exception in extant drama of Ajax—and, interestingly, 
Alcestis—no tragic deaths occur on stage. Is Loraux implicitly faulting the 
conventions of tragedy for distancing physical violence in this way, while she 
otherwise aims to highlight the violence of tragic treatment of women? 
Similarly, in her opening chapter, Loraux makes a striking contrast between 
the glory that funeral orations offer to Attic men and the private and limited 
praise grave stele accord to individual Attic women. Yet it should be pointed 
out—without in any way invalidating Loraux’s larger point—that Attic 
funeral orations do not praise individual men by name. ° 
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In the end, I think, Loraux’s readers will be torn between admiration 
for her seductive feminist discourse and a perhaps unjust greed for more. 
Above all, one would like to see her observations considered more fully in 
the context of the larger tragic dialectic between the genders and to confront 
their implications for our understanding of a genre composed by and for a 
male audience. 


HELENE P. FOLEY 
BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1986. Pp. xiii + 299. $30.00. 


This study is a fresh attempt to make sense of one of Plato’s oddest 
dialogues. The dialogue depicts Socrates as a young man in conversation 
with Parmenides and Zeno. Zeno has argued that the view that a plurality 
of things exists leads to absurd conclusions. Socrates answers Zeno by 
appealing to a theory, familiar as the theory of forms expounded in Plato’s 
Phaedo and Republic. But this theory is then attacked by Parmenides (who 
nevertheless defends the idea that forms exist). The subsequent conversation, 
apparently designed to help Socrates out, consists of an elaborate series of 
contradictory arguments which Parmenides concocts concerning “the One.” 
The dialogue ends abruptly with no lesson being drawn by the interlocutors. 

One feels with this, more than with any other dialogue, that the 
perplexity which Plato so often induces in the characters he creates has 
spilled over to infect the reader. Certainly critical disagreement on the 
Parmenides is wide-ranging even by the standards of Platonic scholarship. 
Reactions over the ages have ranged from the view that the whole thing is 
an elaborate joke, to attempts to read into it philosophical views ranging 
from Neoplatonism to those of early Wittgenstein. More recently disagree- 
ment has centred around whether Plato intends Parmenides' criticisms of 
the theory of forms to be taken seriously. 

Not surprisingly, all this disagreement has spawned a vast secondary 
literature, not all of it valueless. Although few would endorse J. N. Findlay's 
view that the dialogue "is the most important and philosophically revealing 
of all Plato's writings," its prestige as a focus for the study of Plato has 
increased steadily this century, thanks principally to a classic article by Gilbert 
Ryle in 1939 and more recently a series of articles by, and in response to, 
Gregory Vlastos: Professor Miller's justification for adding to what he admits — 
is "an astonishing volume of major philosophical scholarship" is that it has 
made the mistake of concentrating on argumentative content to the neglect 
of the specific work that Plato intends the arguments to perform. He argues 
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instead the need to take into account the dialogue’s dramatic wholeness. 
What is innovative here is not the insistence on taking dramatic function 
into account (a practice well established with dialogues like the Phaedo and 
Republic) but the decision to extend the practice to the apparently less 
promising Parmenides. 

The merits of this are open to question. Professor Miller admits that 
the Parmenides was not intended for public consumption but was aimed at 
fellow-philosophers (specifically students in the Academy) and it is charac- 
teristic of philosophers to do what he complains of in Vlastos and others, 
namely concentrate on argumentative content. Modern scholarship on the 
Parmenides is, I suggest, as it is because interpreters of what must rank as 
the dramatically dullest of all the dialogues tend to be Plato’s target audience, 
i.e., philosophers, who are bound, as such, to judge Plato by the arguments 
he uses. If for example arguments in the Parmenides are fatal to Plato’s 
theory of forms as he expresses it in the Phaedo and Republic, this is most 
likely to be established by analysing their content. 

The author argues that in the Parmenides Plato is following a dramatic 
sequence in evidence in other dialogues. Firstly, the philosopher (normally 
Socrates) elicits the position of the nonphilosopher. Next he refutes it, 
thereby inducing perplexity. Thirdly he offers “a reorienting insight,” a clue 
which will lead the nonphilosopher out of the impasse. Finally the nonphi- 
losopher is depicted failing to pick up the clue, this being Plato’s challenge 
to the reader to recover the insight for himself. In the Parmenides the part 
of nonphilosopher is given for much of the time to Socrates. What is elicited 
and refuted by Parmenides is the theory of forms of the Republic and the 
“reorienting insight” is contained in the mutually contradictory arguments 
concerning “the One.” Socrates’ mistake, on this view, consists in treating 
the forms postulated by the Republic, the good, the just, the large and so on, 
which are distinct from the things that participate in them (good or just 
actions, large physical objects), as if they are no different to those things. 
“Faced with the challenge of Parmenides’ contradictory characteristics of the 
One the hearer will be moved to try to reconcile them by setting them apart 
and assigning them to forms and to things as two essentially distinct sorts of 
‘one’” (p. 77). Thus, the upshot of the radical approach is the view, 
inaugurated by Ryle, that Plato in the Parmenides is struggling to elucidate 
differences in logical behaviour between different sorts of concept. Where 
Ryle had stressed the difference between formal and generic concepts (unity 
compared with largeness), Professor Miller represents it as a failure to 
recognise the distinctive nature of forms compared with things. Since what 
is distinctive about forms turns out to be their being characterised by formal 
rather than generic concepts, this would seem to come to very much the 
same thing. We have travelled an interesting new route but the destination 
is a familiar one. 
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Is Plato then revising the doctrines of the Republic period as Ryle also 
maintained? This is certainly presented as a central question. The dramatic 
context is meant to put the reader in mind of the Republic, “the first beginning 
in which the philosopher addresses himself to nonphilosophers giving them 
only images for what is nonetheless the ultimate truth.” The Parmenides, by 
contrast, offers a second beginning, a chance to “appropriate fully by critical 
and conceptual inquiry what was given ... in the modes of image and 
analogy,” the conversion of the soul referred to in the book’s title. Putting 
it like this suggests that there is no shift in doctrine between the Republic 
and the Parmenides. But against this we are later on told that “the task of 
philosophical reappropriation will have to be thoroughly critical and revi- 
sionary” and will involve “thinking beyond the Republic’s familiar teachings” 
and this certainly seems to herald a substantial shift in doctrine. The overall 
picture is confusing and not helped by the author’s recourse to metaphor: 
“appropriating: and “reappropriating” are terms that constantly recur when 
he discusses what Plato’s readers are meant to do to Plato’s earlier doctrines. 
But to discuss the. practice of philosophy as though it were a process of 
acquiring possessions. seems in this context in particular very unhelpful. 

But, leaving. this ‘unclarity aside, I think the book does have a lot to 
recommend it, particularly to students who are new to the Parmenides. The 
advantage of reading the dialogue as a philosophical drama is that it 
emphasizes the unity of the philosophical action and this enables readers to 
keep a clear and relatively simple idea of what is going on at any given point 
in the discussion. In addition to this the author discusses difficult and 
abstruse philosophical ideas without becoming too technical. With a dialogue 
like the Parmenides this is a major achievement. 


J. A. Towszv 
Harrow SCHOOL 


GRAZIANO ARRIGHETTI. Poeti, eruditi e biografi: Momenti della riflessione 
dei Greci sulla letteratura. Pisa, Giardini, 1987. Pp. 276. (Biblioteca di Studi 
Antichi, 52.) 


As its title indicates, Professor Arrighetti's study has to do with the 
attitude toward literature expressed by ancient Greek poets, scholars, and 
biographers, although it becomes clear in the course of the book that in the 
approach to poetry there is no essential difference in ancient Greece between 
literary scholarship and biography. 

The first half of the book is on the growth of self-consciousness of the 
poets in relation to their art and its traditions, the second on what Arrighetti 
* calls "Chamaeleon's method," the combination of literary scholarship and 
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biography which assumes a correspondence between a poet's work and his 
personal concerns and experiences. It is a work of much learning and close, 
detailed argumentation and its thesis concerning the nature of Greek literary 
criticism is persuasive. But it must be added that it is a diffuse book, in 
which many pages are devoted to positions previously arrived at, by Arrighetti 
himself in previous studies or by others, with little added to them. 

After a brief introductory section on the Homeric concern for "names," 
explored by Plato, Cratylus 391ff., a concern that, as Arrighetti observes, 
continues throughout ancient Greek thought, he turns to Hesiod. Whereas 
Homer is content with purely assonantal association for the significance of 
names, Hesiod feels compelled to prove a name's correctness by etymological 
explanation, and this has to do, Arrighetti argues, with Hesiod’s anxiety to 
establish the veracity of his poetry: not for him the Homeric duality of 
names, for there can only be one correct name and Hesiod, as the spokesman 
of the Muses, must speak the truth. Moreover, the truth of poetry is vouched 
for by the credentials of the poet, and hence Hesiod's concern for his place 
as the one whom the Muses have inspired with the truth. Arrighetti passes 
over in silence the problems raised by the ambiguities of Theogony 26—28, 
discussed by Pietro Pucci, Hesiod and the Language of Poetry (Baltimore 1977). 

For Arrighetti, the two poets most important in establishing the place 
of the poet as the commentator on his art are Hesiod and Pindar, but 
Stesichorus too receives close attention, because he takes a significant step 
in the separation of the poet from the Muses. To Hesiod the concept of 
poetic "blindness" and palinode would be unthinkable; the true poet, who 
speaks with the authority of the Muses, cannot be wrong. In the poetry of 
Stesichorus the Muse is invited to sing with the poet, and the poet assumes 
a degree of personal responsibility for "seeing" the truth. But Stesichorus 
leaves undetermined the nature of the relationship between poet and Muses, 
and it is Pindar, with his doctrine of the poet's innate wisdom (cogia gui), 
who finds a solution and thus, in Arrighetti's terms, “reinvents the epinician,” 
after the secularization of poetry by Simonides. (Ibycus is dealt with briefly 
as the first poet known to have asserted clearly, in the Polycrates poem, the 
poet's power to bring lasting glory to his patron, and who, in the same poem, 
renounces the traditional rapport between poet and Muse.) 

With Pindar both the Hesiodic role of the poet as the prophet of the 
Muses and the role, enunciated by Ibycus, of the poet as bestower of glory 
reach fullest development. But Arrighetti's principal concern in examining 
Pindar is with the question of the relationship between the epinician as 
eulogy and the epinician as self-expression by the poet, and attention is, 
inevitably, focused on Nemean 7, Arrighetti's view of which is uncompromis- 
ing: all parts of a Pindaric epinician are in accord with the traditions of the 
genre; any allowance for the expression of personal concerns of the poet is 
simply a return to “Chamaeleon’s method." I do not find in the long ^ 
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discussion of Nemean 7 an appreciable advance beyond what has been said 
before; much effort is expended (pp. 91—97) in defending lines 102—5 as a 
litotes for “I have praised Neoptolemus well,” but I doubt if the arguments 
advanced will change any views, and certainly the parallels given are 
inadequate. Pythian 9.91—92 depends, for the desired interpretation, on a 
very dubious reading and is even then no real parallel, while Nemean 7.61 
(oxotewdv dnéxwv wóyov) is irrelevant, since here the poet is not refraining 
from blame but warding off the blame of others. 

Throughout this section there is a current of mild polemic against 
those who find in Pindar’s poetry references to external facts and circum- 
stances which are the poet’s own, non-eulogistic concern. In Arrighetti’s 
external world rather than by the traditions of his genre is to reduce the 
poet to the role of “artigiano della parola” and to rob him of the dignity 
and autonomy that Pindar constantly claims for himself. But there is no 
necessary contradiction between the traditions of genre and the force of the 
immediate circumstances; both have a part in shaping literary production. 
The continuing battle -between positions is of little intrinsic significance, 
though it may well move its partisans on either side to greater refinements 
of interpretation. The lyric monodists find no place in A.’s book, yet surely 
the part they play in this question of literary tradition versus immediate 
circumstances is substantial. 

The remaining section of the book, entitled “La riflessione erudita,” is 
an examination of the impact of “il metodo di Cameleonte” on the history 
of literary biography in ancient Greece. In a general way, it complements 
the preceding section. There the argument is that the poets regard themselves 
as the authenticators of their work; in what follows, it is argued that the 
critics assume that they can recover the life of the poet from his work. The 
fragments of Chamaeleon’s writings (cited by Arrighetti from Fritz Wehrli’s 
Die Schule des Aristoteles) suggest that he practised biographical criticism on a 
large scale and was much given to what Arrighetti calls “ricerca storico- 
letteraria,” the creation of “history” from poetry. While Chamaeleon is made 
the prime example of this procedure, Arrighetti shows that it is prevalent 
in Greek literary criticism from Aristophanes on, and even in Aristophanes 
it seems to be accepted as common practice rather than innovative. Satyrus 
(Life of Euripides 39.9.25—28) quotes Aristophanes as saying, of Euripides, 
ola pév motei Aéyew 1oióc àouv (frag. 59b Austin). 

Much of the second part of the book is devoted to tracing the course 
of this combination of literary criticism and biography from the Peripatetics 
to the Alexandrian critics and beyond, with Chamaeleon and Satyrus as the 
principal figures. While recognizing that the Alexandrians developed a more 
historical interest in the lives of the classical authors, Arrighetti shows that 

"there is no distinct break between the Peripatetic approach and the Alex- 
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andrian. Satyrus, since the discovery of substantial parts of his curious 
biography of Euripides in dialogue form (an elaborate edition of which 
Arrighetti published in 1965), has become a key figure in this genre. Though 
Satyrus is often referred to as a Peripatetic it is quite uncertain, as Arrighetti 
points out, whether he was so in any specific sense or is so designated only 
because his biographical method so closely resembles “il metodo di 
Cameleonte." 

The concluding pages carry the account of ancient biography from 
the Alexandrians to the later grammarians and epitomizers, Didymus in 
particular, and to the papyrus fragments of works of literary criticism (mostly 
from the first to the third century), and beyond them to the scholiasts and 
lexicographers. This is a large and tangled region for scholarly inquiry; 
Arrighetti presents a learned and what seems to me a credible interpretation 
of the evidence. Behind the scholia and the papyrus fragments lies a tradition 
that goes back to the commentaries (hypemnemata) and monographs (syn- 
grammata) of the great Alexandrian scholars. 

Of the two parts of the book, that devoted to poets on poetry and that 
devoted to scholars on poets and their poetry, the former is likely to prove 
both of more general interest and more controversial. The discussion of “la 
riflessione erudita" is necessarily speculative and inconclusive, but Arrighetti's 
sober and industrious scholarship ensures its value as a substantial and 
authoritative source for future study of the ancient traditions of biography 
and literary criticism. The book has an exhaustive bibliography and useful 
indexes. 


G. M. Kirxwoop 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


PAUL CARTLEDGE. Agesilaos and the Crisis of Sparta. Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1987. Pp. xii + 508. $49.50. 


The four decades from Athens' defeat in the Peloponnesian War in 
404 until the Battle of Mantineia in 362 form a crucial period in Greek and 
particularly Spartan history. These years witnessed both Sparta's apogee as 
a power in the course of her hegemony in Greece, and her precipitous 
decline from great power status following the Battle of Leuctra in 371. The 
same 40 years correspond, roughly, to the reign of King Agesilaos II of 
Sparta, who was widely regarded in antiquity, and by modern scholars, as a 
powerful and influential figure in his day. The survival of several works 
which deal with Agesilaos by his friend and associate, Xenophon, as well as 
-— a "biography" of him by Plutarch, makes it possible to undertake a study of 
his career. "And the fact that Agesilaos not merely participated in but actively ° 
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shaped Spartan society, culture and politics over several decades makes it 
possible to use his career as a kind of prism to refract the light reflected by 
the economic, social, political, diplomatic, military and other facets of the 
Spartan crisis” (p. 6). Thus Cartledge proposes to use his career “as a 
convenient expository device for writing a total history of Sparta” in a “work 
of synthesis that takes advantage of the recent spate of monographs” devoted 
to this area. The results of this approach, however, although a welcome 
contribution to the scholarly literature, deliver both more and less than the 
title might suggest. 

The explanation of this paradox is the following. In seeking to explore 
the nature of the “crisis of Sparta” which led to both military and political 
defeat after Leuctra, Cartledge traces deep-séated socioeconomic causes far 
back beyond even the victory in 404. Thus the scope of the book is much 
greater than might appear, involving not only a detailed discussion of 
Spartan society and economic development from the mid-fifth century on, 
but also treatment of many Spartan institutions, such as the dual kingship, 
whose origins lie in the seventh or eighth centuries, or in even more remote 
times. There is indeed a plethora of such material on various aspects of the 
Spartan politeia, which makes the book accessible to the “undergraduate and 
non-specialist readers” as well as valuable to the professional historian of 
classical Greece. Thus, the “more”; now, for the “less.” After reading almost 
100 pages of the 420 of the text proper, the reader will have encountered 
Agesilaos only infrequently and learned rather little about him or his career. 
This is in part the result of the organization of the book. 

Cartledge has divided the whole into four parts: an introduction 
containing five chapters of background material; a thematic part of eleven 
chapters which treat, analytically, such questions as the nature of power and 
politics in Sparta, generalship, relations with Persia, and with other Greek 
states, etc., and which form the heart of the book; a third, narrative section 
of four chapters; and a conclusion, of two. (Two dozen maps and illustrations, 
two brief appendices, a lengthy chronological table, two indices and a 
bibliography complete the book.) This method of organization has its 
disadvantages. The principal one is a disjunctive, often repetitious style, of 
which the author is aware; unfortunately, “the repetitions inevitably entailed 
by this mode of exposition” do sometimes appear “excessive” and distracting. 
To take but one representative example, the intervention of King Pausanias 
in Attica in 403 is treated in Chapter 6 (where the career of Lysander and 
the opposition to his imperialism on the part of the kings is the chief topic); 
again. in Chapter.8, where-Pausanias" trial is-discussed-in- the- context. of an... 
analysis of policy-making in Sparta, and of the power of the gerousia in 
particular; and in Chapter 14, this time with regard to the relations of Sparta 
„ with Athens and Thebes. The episode i is treated for a fourth time in Chapter 
"fas part of the narrative portion. For a full and proper understanding of 
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this episode, one would need to consider it in all of the various contexts in 
which it is discussed, but the fashion in which the analysis is presented, at 
separate points and in reference to distinct issues (although cross references 
are given), is at the least distracting, and perhaps confusing. 

It is not the arrangement of the book which accounts entirely for lack 
of emphasis on Agesilaos before the discussion of his accession in Chapter 
7 (p. 99ff.), but rather the question of focus. Although Agesilaos’ name 
figures prominently in each of the chapters of the thematic section, this is 
really only a device which allows Cartledge to discuss the particular theme 
in question before linking Agesilaos to it, or vice versa. To be sure, this 
approach provides much beneficial information as background so that 
Agesilaos’ particular role, e.g., as king in politics, or as general, or as diplomat 
with friends and associates in other Greek states, can be appreciated. At the 
same time, it tends to locate Agesilaos’ role in a larger context and to allow 
the reader to judge him in broader perspective. But there is little attempt 
to develop a sense of the king’s character or personality, beyond the assertion 
that his education in the Spartan agoge made him “fatally conservative" 
because “he lacked the independent and broader vision that his times required 
and that the different upbringing of the heirs-apparent made possible” (p. 
33). It is true that the sources do not permit anything like a full biography 
in the modern sense, but more could profitably be said about Agesilaos’ 
character than Cartledge does, and that without discussing him in “pseudo- 
psychological terms” or through “Tacitean moralizing.” Cartledge’s Agesilaos 
remains to some extent an elusive figure, but in the end this seems not to 
matter, for although “in so far as any one individual presided over or guided 
Sparta’s destiny in the first four decades of the fourth century, that individual 
was Agesilaos" (p. 399), it was not he who caused Sparta’s decline. The heart 
of the crisis was social rather than political, and it was oliganthropeia, lack of 
manpower, which was “ultimately a function of the Spartan class struggle, 
and it is there that I would locate ‘the’ cause of Sparta’s collapse” (p. 409). 

The book, then, is a broad study of “Sparta in the age of Agesilaos 
(and Xenophon)” rather than a study of Agesilaos per se. And it is a good 
study. Cartledge has read widely in the modern scholarship.on his subject, 
of which he claims to take account down to 1983, as well as in sociological 
and anthropological literature which gives a comparative dimension to his 
discussions, and he has an admirable grasp of the ancient evidence. Still, 
some items have been overlooked, viz. James DeVoto, Agesilaos II and the 
Politics of Sparta, 404—377 s.c. (Diss. Loyola University of Chicago 1982), and 
my own "Etude Chronologique sur le Régne d'Agésilas de Sparte," Ktema 7 
(1982) 281—96, and "The Generalship of King Agesilaus of Sparta,” Ancient 
World 8 (1983) 119-27. 

On the whole, disagreement on some minor points aside, I find much 
that is laudable about this book. Cartledge makes a very strong case that tife” 
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fundamental cause for Sparta’s decline lay in its oliganthropeia, as Aristotle 
wrote, and he shows that this development had its roots in the fifth century, 
perhaps as early as the aftermath of the Persian Wars. While the ancient 
evidence does not allow us to trace, far less to understand, the details of this 
development, the fact remains that Spartiate, i.e., full citizen, hoplite man- 
power had declined drastically in little more than a century, from a total of 
8,000 in 480 to about 1,500 at the time of Leuctra. That this decline was 
tied in some fashion to economic changes, wherein some few became very 
wealthy while many more fell from the ranks of the homotoz to those of the 
hypomeiones, and whereby more and more property came into the hands of 
women, is clear, but beyond this it is difficult to venture. Nor does Cartledge, 
but not for trying, since he discusses the evidence fairly and as fully as 
possible. One result of this manpower shortage was a series of reforms in 
the Spartan military, so that the perioikoi came to be brigaded together with 
the Spartiates, and emancipated helots were employed as hoplites, called 
neodamodeis. (For further discussion of this topic, the interested reader may 
now consult J. F. Lazenby, The Spartan Army, 1985.) Important as the social 
dimension to the Spartan crisis was, however, Sparta might have continued 
in power but for her defeat at Leuctra, and that battle was the direct 
outgrowth of Agesilaos’ policy over a quarter of a century toward Thebes; 
thus, I would lay more emphasis on the political-diplomatic aspects of 
Agesilaos’ career, and particularly on his vendetta toward Thebes, than 
Cartledge does, in seeking to explain Sparta’s collapse. 

Among some very good chapters, I would single out the discussion of 
policy-making in Sparta for its perceptive and clear synthesis, and the 
original, if sometimes speculative, treatment of patronage and political 
friendship under Agesilaos (Chapters 8 and 9). Several themes are notewor- 
thy, especially the case for Brasidas’ career as a model and forerunner for 
Lysander, and that of the latter for Agesilaos himself, who learned from 
observing Lysander’s activities both what to do and what to avoid in his own 
career. Cartledge also argues persuasively, contra Cawkwell, that Agesilaos’ 
philhetaireia was detrimental to his objectives, and that his supposed phil- 
hellenism was much exaggerated. 

Here are some minor criticisms. The Peloponnesian War is referred 
to throughout as the Athenian War, (no doubt a logical name from the 
Spartan perspective, but a highly idiosyncratic usage). There are well known 
problems with the chronology of Agesilaos' early years, as Cartledge ac- 
knowledges. In following the system which dates the Elean War to 402—400, 


.. and therefore puts Agesilaos’ accession in 400, however, Cartledge attributes — . 


to Agesilaos (wrongly, in my opinion) influence for such things as the decision 
to enter war against Persia in 400 and to intervene in Trachis (cf. pp. 191 
„and 288: "It is hard to resist the suspicion that Agesilaos and Lysander were 
ufiplicated in both initiatives"). I disagree, and I have presented the argu- 
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ments for preferring Xenophon’s implicit dating of Agesilaos’ accession to 
398 over Diodorus’ explicit, but probably erroneous, archon date in Ktema, 
cited above. One final small point: in discussing Spartan finances for the 
war with Athens (p. 49), Cartledge makes it clear that Sparta had no regular 
sources of income, writing that “the Spartans themselves were unable or 
unwilling to pay even an extraordinary war-levy”; but elsewhere (p. 16) he 
asserts that “the Perioikoi may have been required to make some financial 
contribution to the central Spartan exchequer.” One would like to know 
more about this putative “central exchequer,” which appears contradictory. 

In sum, however, this book is an excellent synthesis, with some original 
contributions, as its author hopes. It will be consulted (perhaps rather than 
read through) with profit by professional historians, for its useful compen- 
dium of information, its wide-ranging discussions, and its great breadth. It 
will also stimulate further discussion of its central figure, Agesilaos. 


CHARLES D. HAMILTON 
SAN DIEGO STATE UNIVERSITY 


T. R. S. Broucuton. The Magistrates of the Roman Republic, Vol. III: 
Supplement. Atlanta, Scholars Press, 1986. Pp. ix + 294. (American Philo- 
logical Association Monographs, 15.) 


The first two volumes of MRR were published in 1951—52 20 years 
after conception. In its initial form MRR was not intended to be a full-blown 
prosopography, but rather to lay emphasis on the public offices and careers 
of Romans. First, the data were arranged year by year and office by office, 
with bare reference to the authorities and with little or no discussion of 
historical problems except in the occasional spare footnote to be found at 
the end of each year. Secondly, the summary data were arranged in an 
index so that at a glance the user could see the summary career of each 
man. In 1960 Broughton published a supplement of some 90 pages, and 
abandoned the earlier formats for single entries according to the name of 
the Roman. He dealt only with whatever matter altered or supplied infor- 
mation in vols. 1 and 2. The volume under review incorporates all contained 
in the supplement of 1960 and follows its format. 

The shift in format from 1952 to 1960 gave Broughton the occasion 
to argue a bit more than he had in the original volumes. In the interval 
between the two supplements the author has compiled and fashioned new 
entries that reveal the advances, the standstills, and the retreats of scholarship. 
In the event, he has produced in many instances much fuller prosopograph- 
ical pieces albeit still lacking the offices not treated by those scholars whose « 
publications have caused the supplements. Some new material has no 
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relevance to the original purpose. For example, on Q. Arrius (7) Broughton 
writes today, “He also gave the banquet which made Vatinius notorious.” 
Broughton has succumbed to remarking details that surely lay beyond the 
scope of vols. 1 and 2. 

Some entries contain new material; some, new arguments on old 
material. The complexities of the argument often lead to engorged entries 
on one or more aspects of a man’s office holding. Gains made by some of 
the new arguments seem small. In other entries too many opinions—and 
they are opinions—lead to repetition, not to say confusion. An instance of 
such an engorged entry is that of Q. Caecilius Q. f. Q. n. Metellus Pius 
Scipio Nasica (99). Sull some fish have escaped Broughton’s net. For example, 
on-Cn. Plancius (4) he has much to-say. that does not concern the man’s 
aedileship but omits S. Panciera on a temple built by Plancius probably 
during his aedileship (Rend. Pont. Acc. Rom. Arch. 43 [1970-1971] 125—134 
and, beyond Broughton's preparation of this supplement, idem, Coll. Ec. 
Franç. Rome 98 [1987] 80—84). 

In contrast with the large entry are the simple notices of persons and 
facts to be deleted; of several men to be collapsed or telescoped into one. A 
man, a man's name, his tribe, his filiation can be expunged. Many times 
Broughton explicitly and carefully also corrects himself so that his silent 
corrections may leave the user in doubt. 

The positive improvements over material in vols. 1 and 2 are met in 
the added citations of the authorities for a given magistracy and the new or 
newly interpreted epigraphic evidence, especially that from the East. Another 
kind of epigraphic resource has not found its way into the supplements, 
namely the article "Lex" in De Ruggiero's Dizionario epigrafico ecc., by G. 
Barbieri and G. Tibiletti where discussion. of inscriptional evidence of 
republican legislation can be found (pp. 711—733, 760—761, 763). 

Instead of the earlier emphasis on offices held, and a bare summary 
of the official functions or other acts performed in office we find in 1986 
an emphasis on argument put forth in the books and articles cited in the 
entries. Consequently some entries are presented as biographical/prosopo- 
graphical as well as bibliographical endeavors. Among those authors more 
often cited are to be found Badian, Crawford, Criniti, Gruen, Linderski, 
Morgan, Shackleton Bailey, Sumner, Suolahti, Syme, Ward, and Wiseman. 
In other words, little change is noted after research on the periods before 
the second century. Citation of Crawford for the dates of moneyers was 
inevitable, but for his prosopographical identifications, should have been 
evitable.-In-terms-of-his-exercise-of judgment-on-the-immediately-antecedent - 
bibliography Broughton shows himself neutral more often than not. 

A generation of students of Roman republican history has grown up 

with the great and strong support of MRR. Its usefulness and its influence 
truly cannot be overestimated. Some of us are tethered to the two original 
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volumes, now garbed in tattered or patched bindings. The original concept 
and its execution gave us information in an historical format. The format 
of the supplements, however necessary to the later purpose, has subtly 
altered or has given opportunity subtly to alter its historical worth. In 1952 
the user had to weigh the value of the ancient authorities on which rested 
the notices of office-holding. The annual account had its own neatness. In 
1986 the user will find many improvements on the information sorted in 
vols. 1 and 2. But to find the improvements he may have to read who 
entertained whom, who prosecuted whom, who was related to whom, and 
so forth. Far from every entry contains that kind of notice, but enough of 
them do to alert the user what kind of recent literature may have informed 
the new MRR. 

» Broughton has attempted to give fair representation to too many views 
within too brief a compass. Now loosed from the moorings of the yearly 
account he has sailed outside his originally charted course. 

The original two volumes and the two supplements represent the fruit 
of over a half century of one man's prodigious work. The scholarly career 
of this extraordinary author recalls the remarkable career of Q. Fabius 
Maximus the Delayer by its length and by its preservation of the Roman 
Commonwealth. 


ROBERT E. A. PALMER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ARTHUR M. EcKsTEIN. Senate and General: Individual Decision-Making and 
* Roman Foreign Relations, 264—194 s.c. Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London, 
University of California Press, 1987. Pp. xii + 381. 


Classical scholars writing in English have become obsessed with the 
Roman conquest of the Mediterranean World. One book follows hard upon 
another's tail, and the diligent student needs now to read at least: M. H. 
Crawford, The Roman Republic (1978, 224 pp.); M. K. Hopkins, Conquerors 
and Slaves (1978) 1—182; W. V. Harris, War and Imperialism in Republican Rome 
327—70 s.c. (1979, 293 pp., to my mind the book that remains the most 
important contribution to the subject in recent years); id. (ed.), The Imperialism 
of Mid-Republican Rome (1984, 194 pp.); E. S. Gruen, The Hellenistic World 
and the Coming of Rome (1984, 862 pp.); A. N. Sherwin-White, Roman Foreign 
Policy in the East (1984, 352 pp.); and J. S. Richardson, Hispaniae (1986, 218 
ppJ. Add now 381 pp. from Eckstein, and the annual average of pages in 
books written on the subject in the last decade becomes 265; and this takes 

" no account of reviews, articles, work in other languages, or commentaries 
on Polybius 19—40 by F. W. Walbank and Livy 34—7 by J. Briscoe. It Has” 
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become a field of diminishing returns, and one has to ask carefully of any 
large new book on the subject precisely what insights it has to offer. 

. As his sub-title makes clear E. wishes to argue for the large extent to 
which Roman foreign policy was shaped not by senatorial directive but by 
decisions made by commanders in the field. Thus he devotes the bulk of his 
book to exploring Roman campaigning and diplomacy, region by region, in 
the period 264—194 s.c., with narratives designed to demonstrate the truth 
of this thesis. A striking feature of the book is the way in which narrative 
predominates over analysis; for the thesis outlined above is not discussed at 
length in an analytical chapter, but rather emerges (albeit with differing 
emphases) through the lengthy narratives. Thus its main value is perhaps 
to be found more in E.'s often judicious discussions of technical matters than 
in important new perspectives on Roman Imperialism (an expression which 
E. dislikes [p. xvi], but to the interpretation of which we will return below). 

The frequency with which E. is able to illustrate his thesis that Roman 
commanders rather than the Senate were responsible for many diplomatic 
and military initiatives hardly seems surprising; indeed the activities in this 
respect of the Scipiones and Flamininus (“a classic example of the theme of 
our study," p. 315) have long been appreciated, and many will think that E. 
is arguing the obvious. Communications in antiquity were slow, and thus 
much diplomatic responsibility always had to be entrusted to generals. In 
the light of the enterprises started by, e.g., Hamilcar, Hanibal, and Hasdrubal 
Barca the power given by the Roman Senate to its commanders seems far 
from unusual. We should remember, moreover, that almost all these com- 
manders were themselves senators; E. recognises this (pp. xiii and 323—4), 
but does not note that such recognition makes his thesis even less remarkable: 
these men would have known what the Senate expected. E. may well be 
correct to argue that the Senate had a firmer grasp of affairs in Cisalpine 
Gaul than elsewhere (p. 321). Yet in general he tends to exaggerate the 
corporate ignorance of that body: for instance, there is no need to write 
about Greek envoys after Nicaea giving "the patres a lesson in the basic 
political geography of Greece" (p. 284), since that notion is based only on a 
Livian addition (32.37.2—4) to Polybius 18.11.1—13. E.s introductory and 
concluding remarks (pp. xi-xxii and 319—24) are of interest, but a lengthy 
chapter first exploring the potential for conflict between the Senate and 
(Pro-)magistrates, and then giving a diachronic account of the development 
of magisterial powers with respect to the Senate is sorely missed. For such a 
chapter would have forced E. to cover a less constricted span of Roman 
history, and thus see events between 264 and 194 p.c. in a proper perspective. _ 
For it is surely true that the wide powers enjoyed by, e.g., a Marcellus in E.'s 
period (in which generals so often act first and report later) are no more 
than a continuation of powers possessed at least a century earlier (see, e.g., 
Ley. 10.44.6—9 on 293 s.c.). 
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Some observations may now be made on E.’s detailed discussions. His 
treatment of the Roman conquest of the Cisalpina is in general judicious 
(though see below). Nevertheless, the evidence (particularly for the period 
covered by Livy's lost books) is sometimes pushed too far. It is hard now to 
ascertain whether Rome or the Gauls were responsible for the outbreak of 
fighting in 238: Harris, op. cit. (1979) 193—4, not implausibly saw Rome as 
the aggressor, E. (pp. 7—10) the Gauls; but when he criticises Harris for 
preferring Zonaras (8.18) to Polybius (2.21.1—4), he fails to observe that 
Zonaras at least recorded (unlike Polybius) that more than one year's fighting 
was involved. Scholarly confidence in the accuracy of Polybius as a source 
for the Gallic Wars has wreaked havoc in many accounts of third and 
(especially) fourth century Roman history: it is time that it was recognised 
more generally that these chapters are a hasty and incomplete summary. 
E.'s attempt to show that Zonaras's ¿nmì toos ‘Papatous afs £yóproaov (8.18) 
proves Gallic aggression in 238 rests upon a misunderstanding of the Greek 
(abOic is used often by Zonaras in these chapters as an introductory particle, 
and need not have the strong sense 'again). Pp. 73—101 deal with the 
outbreak of the First Punic War. The main novelty of E.’s discussion has 
appeared already in his article "Polybius on the Role of the Senate in 264 
B.C.," GRBS 21 (1980) 175—90; namely that the expedition of Ap. Claudius 
Caudex was not sanctioned by the populus after a divided discussion in the 
Senate. For E. holds that oi 8$ noMoí at Pol. 1.11.2 refers not to the commons 
but to the majority of the senators. Heroic though his argument may be, it 
is hard to see how tetpvupévoi pév bd 1àv npoyeyovótov noAépev Kai npooSedpevor 
navtoðans tnavopSacews can refer to anything but a worn out populus (cf. 
Liv. 31.6.3 for the idea). E. brings out well, however, the omissions in 
Polybius’s narrative of the outbreak of this war, and gives a sensitive account 
of how it may be reconciled with Diodorus and Zonaras (though difficulties 
do remain). Pp. 10234 take Roman involvement in Sicily down to 215 s.c.: 
E.’s most interesting argument (again put forward first in an article: "Unicum 
Subsidium Populi Romani,” Chiron 10[1980] 183—203) concerns the limited 
nature of Hiero's agreement with Rome in 263; Gruen, op. cit., 67—8 reached 
the same conclusion, but grounded his argument in a more wide-ranging 
discussion of dua. In the rest of the book E. illustrates the initiatives 
undertaken in Sicily, Spain, Africa and Greece by Marcellus, the Scipiones, 
Flamininus and others. This is not the place for a full discussion: I note only 
that the narrative is orthodox (thus, e.g., no reference on p. 269 to J. W. 
Rich's challenging discussion of the First Macedonian War [PCPAS 30 (1984) 
126—80]), and that pp. 187—232 allow a direct comparison with Richardson, 
op. cit., where a broadly similar view of Roman activity in Spain is taken: 
whereas E. conveys more fully the wide range of independent activity 
undertaken by the Scipiones, Richardson's argument is more subtly nuanced d. 
and has greater depth. 
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E. proclaims in his preface that it is doubtful if there was such a 
phenomenon as Roman Imperialism (p. xvi), that there was no organised 
policy of expansion (p. xiv), that Rome “muddled through” (p. xxii). Such a 
position is fraught with danger. It is true that we do not need to follow 
Harris and argue for Roman aggression in almost every war after 327, nor 
should we place undue stress on Polybius’ view that Rome conceived a plan 
of universal dominion; inherent, however, in E.’s thesis is an insidious 
tendency to minimise Roman aggression: if it is believed that a war was 
started on the initiative of, e.g., an Ap. Claudius Caudex and not of the 
Senate then somehow the corporate responsibility of the Roman nation may 
seem less. Thus in his interesting account of the origins of the First Punic 
War E. rightly argues that the actual decision to stop negotiating and to start 
fighting was made by Ap. Claudius (e.g., p. 100) and he also mentions his 
reservations concerning Harris’s discussion (p. 77, n. 11); yet this concentra- 
tion on the actions of the consul means a failure to emphasise enough the 
aggressiveness of Rome in sending an army to Rhegium ready to cross to 
Sicily (“The acceptance of Messana into Roman fides did not necessarily 
mean an actual war with Hiero," p. 76). In a crucial sentence, moreover, 
(1.11.2) Polybius observed that Roman aggression towards Carthage and 
Hiero was motivated by a desire for booty; Harris (pp. 63, n. 2 and 185) 
gives this proper weight, but E. can only comment lamely "there may be 
something to this as well" (p. 92). 

All this, however, does not constitute the most serious failing in E.'s 
approach. For in his desire to show that Rome “muddled through" he 
concentrates his explanation very much in terms of the conscious decisions 
of the Roman Senate and generals; but as was shown by J. A. North, "The 
Development of Roman Imperialism,” JRS 71 (1981) 1—9 (a celebrated 
article, which E. inexplicably omits from his bibliography, but which remains 
an essential treatment of the subject and qualification of the views of Harris), 
such a technique produces a quite insufficient explanation of Roman conquest 
or, we may add, of most historical phenomena. What is required on E.'s part 
is more interest in structural matters. For deep behind any decision to fight 
(whether planned or accidental, whether the responsibility of the Senate or 
a general) lie crucial factors: e.g., the annual rhythm of warfare, the need 
to employ the allies, the aristocratic desire for gloria, and the habit of plunder. 
None of these much interest E. 

Let us return now to Cisalpine Gaul. E. is to be saluted for being the 
first writer of a book on Roman conquest this decade to give any serious 
attention to these wars; but his discussion might have been deeper. He takes. 
little interest in Liguria (just three references in the Index), but it is important 
to view the Gallic and Ligurian Wars together and in relation to Rome's 
annual warfare. They start after the First Punic War when the conquest of 
" Suthern Italy was complete; and it is crucial to note that despite the obsession 
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of modern scholarship (and Livy) with Flamininus, Philip, and Antiochus, 
the main thrust of Roman Imperialism after the Second Punic War was in 
Cisalpine Gaul and Liguria. The years in which Roman armies fought east 
of the Adriatic were few, but campaigns in Gaul, Liguria, and Spain continued 
the annual pattern of warfare. E. touches often on Roman settlement of 
Gallic territory, but tends to emphasise the military side of such acts as 
Flaminius’s bill of 232 and the founding of the colonies at Cremona and 
Placentia at the expense of a theme that takes one closer to the heart of 
Roman Imperialism: the confiscated Gallic territory provided land on which 
impoverished Romans could be settled. Desire for land had already been an 
important factor in the conquest of southern Italy; here once again we see 
the affinities of the imperialism practised by Rome both before and after 
the First Punic War. (For brief but perceptive remarks on Gaul and Spain, 
see F. G. B. Millar, JRS 74[1984] 1.) 

Although I have some reservations about Eckstein's approach to his 
subject, I enjoyed reading this book, and anyone concerned with Rome's 
wars between 264 and 194 s.c. would be ill advised to ignore it. 


S. P. OAKLEY 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


MICHAEL C. J. Putnam, Artifices of Eternity: Horace's Fourth Book of Odes. 
Ithaca and London, Cornell University Press, 1986. Pp. 352. $25.00. 


This volume presents the first of Cornell's Townsend Lectures, inau- 
gurated by Michael Putnam in 1985. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
welcome subject explored by a more sensitive scholar. We focus first on the 
broad outline of Odes 4: Venus is the second word of 4.1, Veneris the 
penultimate word of 4.15. The framing marks direction: 4.1 addresses Venus 
as mistress of love-making; 4.15, which turns to the renewal of Rome, is 
about music-making. The personal vocative in 4.1 gives way to the genitive, 
Veneris: Venus hands us on, through birth, to the Roman descendants of 
Aeneas. Book 4 thus takes us from private eroticism outward into the world 
at large. For Putnam this perception of private voices as they grow into 
public song is moving: the encroachment of time upon the individual, and 
his increasing awareness of physical limitations, are superseded by the 
spiritual energy which derives from greater horizons. The singer is a medium, 
granted energy by "Apollo," by those subjects which draw him toward a 
vision which measures permanence and the power of renewal against what 
is transitory and subject to decline. The shadows among which our com- 
mentator has guided his readers in previous studies of the Eclogues, Georgics, 


and Aeneid, have by the time of Horace's last book of odes receded into the * 
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past. It was the commission to compose the Carmen Saeculare, Putnam 
suggests—to pray for a nation—that placed upon Horace responsibility for 
reviewing the richness of the present and caused him to open his heart 
toward the future. 

Putnam’s interpretation of the Venus-Veneris in Odes 4 is well taken. 
The lively Callimachean subversion of a foregoing element by its repetition, 
when this idiom was extended in Latin literature to framing elements in a 
work, brought their poetic edifice to collapse inward upon itself. Lucretius 
overturns Venus’ arrival at the opening of his tract by having the plague, 
likewise borne through the air, give the tribes of living things over to death 
at his poem’s conclusion. The elegiac framing of Tibullus second book 
moves from the starlit night of the rustic festival in 2.1, to the nightmare 
which haunts Nemesis at the end of 2.6. In Horace’s own work, we may 
remember Epode 2, where the fond dream of being free from debt, four 
lines from the beginning, is overturned by the revelation, four lines before 
the end, that the speaker is a userer who has been playing with us all along. 
Odes 4 breaks free from so tight a confinement, and in the beautiful final 
future tense, canemus, widens before us a view without limit. 

Five triads structure Odes 4. In each set, three poems lead us from a 
sense of personal loss to consider the role of poetry, in the abstract at first 
but then also applied to the Augustan present. The transitions are adroit. 
In 4.1, Horace grasps after Ligurinus, for whom Putnam provocatively 
proposes descent from Cycnus (Ligurinus then becomes, as it were, Venus’ 
swan, tightening the poetic economy of ode 1). Pursuit of the flying Ligurinus 
leads to the evocation of Icarus in the first verses of 4.2, who models the 
fate of the overreacher who would take on too demanding a task for his 
ability: Horace spins a recusatio from this vantage, bringing the flyer crashing 
into the sea (vitreo ponto) which, from Callimachus on, was the proper place 
of destruction for poetic talents trying to emulate Homer or Pindar. Horace 
has shown great inventiveness in this modulation from erotic pursuit to 
artistic destruction (Horace writes that his chase after Ligurinus is per aquas 
volubilis, ‘through swirling waters’). The recusatio concludes, as is common, 
with the poet’s offer of a humble gift. Horace vows a single bullock whose 
curving horns are like the moon’s crescent, a suitable image to reflect the 
lordly Sun in whose likeness Augustus shines for Rome. This picture is 
before us when we turn to 4.3 at whose opening Melpomene blesses birth 
with tranquil light (nascentem placido lumine). Where 4.2—a recusatio—took 
up the issue of poetic form, 4.3 places Horace in relationship to Rome. 
Putnam cites the transition in 4.3 from Greece to Rome to Horace’s unique 
position in the groves of the Tiber, an icon or image, for his people, of 
peace. Since Greece and the poetry of Pindar occupy pride of place in 4.2, 
the two odes, 4.2—3, are closely related as they incorporate a development 

e «leading from ancient mythology in the east, to Rome, to Horace's person as 
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a monument amid the woods and waters of Italy. It is good, now that we 
have the analysis of Santirocco of such linkings for Odes 1-3 (Unity and Design 
in Horace’s Odes [Chapel Hill 1986]), to observe Putnam’s attentiveness to the 
harmonization of adjacent poems in Book Four. 

It is argued, further, that in the five triads which make up the fifteen 
odes of this book, all beginning poems have something in common, just as 
the middle members of each group share in the role they play vis-à-vis the 
opening and concluding selections of their several units. The opening poems 
of personal loss include Horace's frustration with Ligurinus (4.1), time's 
bringing of loss to humankind (4.7), Ligurinus' future devastation when he 
will see the deterioration of his beauty in his mirror (4.10), Lyce's crumbling 
body (4.13), and—with variation—the words of Hannibal in 4.4, defeated by 
Rome. The middle odes, which set poetry against human vulnerability, are 
4.2, on the might of Pindar and of Augustus as the Sun; 4.5, framed by dies 
and sol and by the invocation dux bone, again on the light Augustus sheds 
upon his people and on the songs of a nation; 4.8, to which the first 
Asclepiadean gives a monumentalizing form, on carmina as victors over the 
decay of the physical world described in 4.7; 4.11, on Maecenas' birthday 
festival and the song of Phyllis, set against the losses of Ligurinus in 4.10 
and, implicitly, of Horace himself in 4.11; 4.14, on the vision of poetry cast 
out over the deeds of Augustus and his family. Such a movement from what 
is more negative or painful toward greater distance gained in the contem- 
plation of song is therefore worked out in each smaller section of the whole 
book, as well as it is conceived programmatically in the alteration from the 
vocative Venus to the genitive Veneris in Horace's articulating framework for 
Odes 4. 

The overall design of the book passes us from Horace's reflections 
upon himself as a poet of love or of Rome (1—3), as a poet of political 
ambiguities toward Roman military might (Putnam brings this out well in 
ode 4) or as an immortalizer of the new Augustan future (adaptation of 
Ennius, and with him, of Lucretius, makes of odes 5—6 springtime poems). 
The thoughts of vanishing storms, calm breezes, and of spring, which figure 
at the beginning of 5 and 6 set the stage for the ode on the dispersion 
inherent in life (brilliantly shaped in 4.7, where, in the words ver proterit 
aestas, the neuter ver stands as a nominative for the briefest moment, as 
spring comes forward, only to change itself into the accusative of proterit, as 
summer comes tramping in; the martial cadence of the verb is established 
in one of the several helpful word studies Putnam offers throughout his 
discussions). 4.8—9 offer defences of poetry which are more intellectual than 
radiant in the manner of ode 5. The examples of personal decay contained 
in odes 10—11, and 18 are punctuated nicely by reference, in ode 12, to a 
season of "thirst." Onians, The Origins of European Thought, has many fine 
pages on the connection between thirst and death. The compelling image - 
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running through this part of the text is of blackness, of black fires, of ashes. 
Horace, having reached a high level of reassurance for his readers in the 
Augustan spring of 5 and 6 involves us, after ode 7, in a deepening sense 
of the decline which awaits each of us. His return, in the last two poems, to 
the general mood of odes 4 and 5 is therefore the more significant. As we 
shall see, ode 15 tops ode 5. 

4.15 is given a spacious and leisurely examination, as it deserves. 
Putnam makes the excellent point that Horace has written a recusatio unlike 
any other on record. The poet will not sail through the “Tuscan Sea”: we 
understand his negative feelings for the end of the 40s s.c. But where the 
poet’ s refusal should turn away from the rejected topic, we find that Horace 
is, after all, going to celebrate Rome. In a striking innovation, Horace turns 
the format of the recusatio to draw a distinction between the past with its 
civil wars and the Augustan present and future. This, as I mentioned above, 
goes beyond the carefully bounded structure of ode 5, at whose conclusion, 
we find sunset and the limits of light. The final poem, by contrast, opens 
outward and, as we have noticed, speaks of ongoing song. Horace’s last word 
has been much admired as one of the rare expressions in antiquity of 
complete integration and harmonization for the human heart (we may 
perhaps compare Sophocles’ profound description of Oedipus’ farewell and 
passing in the O.C.). Putnam meets the challenge, eliciting the precise tonality 
which makes of his performance of this music all that we have come prepared 
to praise. 


WILLIAM R. NETHERCUT 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


DIETER Norr, Causa Mortis: Auf den Spuren einer Redewendung. München, 
1986. Pp. x + 238. (Münchner Beiträge zur Papyrusforschung und antiken 
Rechtsgeschichte, H. 80.) 


This important and elegantly conceived monograph casts new light on 
a major problem of Roman law. The Lex Aquilia, a statute probably dating 
from the early third century B.c., provides in its first chapter that anyone 
who “unrightfully kills" (iniuria occiderit) another's slave or herd animal shall 
compensate the owner for the loss. 

In classical Roman law, the verb occidere in this statute is interpreted 
narrowly and somewhat surprisingly; it is taken to imply killing through 
direct physical assault, such as an attack with one's hands or with a weapon. 
A defendant who has not killed in this narrow sense is not liable under the 
Lex Aquilia; instead, the Roman jurists often grant an "analogous action" 
Taetio utilis or actio in factum) that is modelled on the direct Aquilian action, 
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but extends the scope of the statute. The actual consequences of the direct 
and in factum actions are thought to have been identical, although the present 
monograph argues otherwise on slender evidence (pp. 146—159). 

Classical jurists give many examples illustrating the different circum- 
stances in which direct or in factum actions are granted; but modern legal 
historians have found it hard to recapture the doctrinal basis of the difference. 
Why, for instance, is it "killing" to cast down a heavy burden onto one's 
victim, but not “killing” to shove another person into the victim (Ulpian, D. 
9.2.7.2—3)? Why is it not "killing" if one shuts up a slave in a room until he 
starves to death (Gaius, Inst. 3.219)? 

In a famous text (Ulpian, D. 9.2.7.6), the jurist Celsus, writing in the 
early second century A.D., is cited as explaining the difference between direct 
and ¿n factum actions through a distinction between "killing" and “furnishing 
the cause of death" (mortis causam praestare). How Celsus understood his 
distinction is unclear, and so too is the fate of the distinction among later 
jurists. Julian (D. 9.2.51 pr.) rejects the distinction decisively, in a fragment 
marked by fierce polemic against Celsus; but Ulpian, on whose writings this 
Digest title depends to an unusually heavy degree, casually accepts the 
distinction in several fragments. 

Dieter Nórr explores in depth the origins and history of the distinction 
between occidere and mortis causam praestare. His search is fascinating in its 
wealth of detailed observation and argument. The distinction is first clearly 
drawn in the late Republic and early Empire (pp. 15—24), when it is used by 
several authors: Cicero (Phil. 9), Ovid (Her. 7.195—196), and the great jurist 
Labeo (in Ulpian, D. 19.2.11.4, a text relating to lease). (Nérr misses Livy 
1.59.8, which makes the same distinction.) The Ovid couplet is especially 
P striking: Dido committed suicide, but Aeneas "furnished the cause of her 
death," in that by deserting her he bore final moral responsibility. 

For legal writers, the issue is not moral responsibility but legal liability, 
in the case of the Lex Aquilia for bringing about death through other than 
direct assault. In classical Roman law, as in modern legal systems, liability 
for such loss is assigned through interlocking theories of "wrongfulness" and 
of causation. 

However, this need not mean that the distinction between occidere and 
mortis causam praestare is itself causal in the modern sense. Nórr, in accord 
with most modern scholars, interprets Celsus' distinction as primarily causal, 
between "direct" and "indirect" causation of death (pp. 3—5). However, this 
view is hard to reconcile with some juristic examples, such as the starvation 
case mentioned above. I prefer to see the distinction as primarily linguistic: 
for what sorts of circumstances do we use the word ‘kill’ in ordinary speech? 
Verbs such as ‘kill’ often have embedded within them a notion of “prototypical 
causation”; see, for instance, G. Lakoff and M. Johnson, Metaphors We Live 
By (1980) 69—72. This linguistic notion corresponds to no developed Ié%al 
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concept of causation (cf. H. L. A. Hart and T. Honoré, Causation in the Law? 
[1985], but rests instead upon the psychological perception of intentional 
physical manipulation. The considerable philosophical import of such "pro- 
totypical causation" has recently been emphasized by John Searle in his book 
on Intentionality (1983), see esp. pp. 112—140. 

It is possible that the narrow understanding of occidere first arose from 
a naive linguistic construction of the Lex Aquilia, at a time when more 
sophisticated juristic analysis did not yet exist. I would argue that this original 
linguistic understanding of the statute is preserved more or less intact (except 
for the requirement of intentionality) within classical commentary on the 
Lex Aquilia—and there alone, since elsewhere the jurists usually regard 
“killing” and. “furnishing the cause. of death? as. equivalent.. 

In this context, the introduction of the phrase causam mortis praestare 
can also be understood as involving a linguistic rather than a causal distinction. 
As George Lakoff observes in Women, Fire, and Dangerous Things (1987) 55: 
"Kill expresses direct causation, with cause and result expressed in a single 
morpheme—the closest possible connection. When would anyone ever say 
‘cause to die’? In general, when there is no direct causation, when there is 
causation at a distance or accidental causation." That is, mortis causam praestare 
is unlikely to be a fortuitous coinage; it expresses a linguistic concept of 
killing in which the element "cause" is emphasized precisely because it is not 
necessarily obvious. : 

Early chapters of Causa Mortis explore legal, philosophical, and rhe- 
torical evidence for the distinction between "killing" and "furnishing the 
cause of death." As Antiphon's Tetralogy in particular shows, Greek thinkers 
recognized the general problem of "indirect" causation as early as the fifth 
century B.c.; but Nórr's hunt for a clear formulation of the problem before 
the later Roman Republic proves generally frustrating. 

However, Nórr does find evidence suggesting that a fundamental 
murder statute, the Lex Cornelia de sicarus of 80 3.c., probably used the 
phrase occidere mortisve causam praestare (pp. 88—115); the most important 
source is Paul's summary of part of the statute in Sent. 5.23.1-2. Although 
the influence of Hellenistic rhetoric on the statute is uncertain (pp. 78—85), 
it is clear that the distinction made by the Lex Cornelia was quickly taken 
up within later rhetorical writings both Latin and Greek (pp. 36—62, 116— 
120). 

The legal fate of the distinction is more difficult to work out. As Nórr 
argues (pp. 129—138), in the first century s.c. the prevailing interpretation 
of the- Lex. Aquilia-had.begun.to-alter under juristic influence, and in this. - 
same era the Urban Praetor first began to give in factum actions for situations 
not covered by the statute's express words. In this connection, special 
importance attaches to Ulpian, D. 9.2.9.3, in which the triumviral jurist 
Offlius is cited as granting an in factum action in two situations: the defendant 
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spooks a horse which throws its slave rider into a river, and the defendant 
leads a slave into an ambush where a third party kills him. This is the earliest 
surviving source for in factum actions where killing is insufficiently "direct." 
In richly suggestive pages (139—145), Nórr reconstructs the juristic back- 
ground of this fragment; particularly helpful is his emphasis on the patterns 
of casuistic thinking that deeply influence juristic treatment of in factum 
actions. 

Although "furnishing the cause of death" was already a popular notion 
by the late Republic, Ofilius made no apparent use of it in handling in factum 
actions. In fact, not until Celsus did the jurists apply the phrase to in factum 
actions (pp. 169—181). Through an acute analysis of D. 9.2.7.6 and Collatio 
12.7.5, Nórr establishes that this aggressive and brilliant jurist probably 
borrowed the phrase from contemporary rhetorical writings; the phrase had 
thus migrated from late Republican law (the Lex Cornelia; Labeo) into 
rhetoric, and then back once more into law. However, the very different 
treatments that Celsus' distinction received at the hands of Julian and Ulpian 
(pp. 181—201) imply that the jurists never completely integrated it into their 
jurisprudence, and in any case the distinction had only marginal doctrinal 
significance (pp. 206—209). 

As Nórr often candidly admits, his argument is dependent on and 
limited by the fragmentary state of our sources. Nonetheless, his monograph 
is an outstanding example of the fruitful results that can come from 
approaching Roman private law within the broader context of ancient 
philosophy and rhetoric. Its methods are impeccable. It can be recommended 
without reservation to all scholars interested in Greco-Roman theories of 
causation. Nórr has published on English summary of his views in The Legal 
Mind: Essays for Tony Honoré (1986) 203—217. 


Bruce W. Frier 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF ROME 


Géza Alfoldy 
translated by David Braund and Frank Pollock 


Géza Alfoldy provides a succinct, chronological introduction to 
Roman social history from the time of Romulus and Remus to the 
"last Emperor,” Romulus Augustulus. Expanding the focus of some 
approaches to this subject, Alfoldy examines Rome's social structure 
against the broader and more familiar background of its political 
history. 


"[An] excellent introduction to the subject by a historian of inter- 
national reputation.” — Robert K. Sherk, Classical World 


‘Ancient Society and History 
$12.95 baperback 


DISEASES IN THE ANCIENT GREEK WORLD 


Mirko D. Grmek. 
translated by Mireille Muellner and Leonard Muellner 


Mirko D. Grmek fashions a new, multidisciplinary approach that , 
combines philology, paleopathology, paleodemography, and 
iconography with recent developments in medicine. 


“Not only indicates how medical historians can gain a better under- 
standing of ancient diseases in their historic contexts, but also why 
medicine in antiquity reveals far more than a narrowly boxed world of 
professional physicians plying their trade.”— John Scarborough, 
Times Literary Supplement, reviewing the French edition 


$39.95 


THE AREOPAGOS COUNCIL, TO 307 B.C. 
Robert W. Wallace 


In the first comprehensive treatment of the Areopagos Council in 
more than a century, Robert W. Wallace takes a new look at surviving 
sources and offers a fundamental reevaluation of an institution central 
to Athenian politics and law. Challenging current scholarly opinion, 
Wallace demonstrates that before Solon the council had little real 
power and was essentially a homicide court. Through detailed analyses 
he explores the question of the role of iieologyi in the conduct of 
Athenian politics. 
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.| Cambridge Classics 


The Cambridge History Aristotle 


of Classical Literature The Desive to Understand 
Volume 1 Jo Lear 
PE. Easterling & B.M. W. 24533 5 / Hardcover $39.50 
Knox, Editors 34762-9 / Paper $12.95 
Part I: Early Greek Poetry 
256 pp. ; : 
35981-3 / Paper $14.95* The Cambridge Ancient 
Part 2: Greek Drama History 
216 pp. . Volume IV: Persia, Greece, and the 
: 35982-1 /Papcr$14.95* Wr Mediterranean, C. 
Part 3: Philosophy, History, and 525-479 BC 
he oe Second Edition 
35983-X / Paper $14.95* Jobn Boardman, N.G.L. 
Part 4: The Hellenistic Period and the Hammond, D.M. Lewis and 
Empire M. Ostwald, Editors 
280 pp. 928 pp. /12 tables / 84 line diagrams / 
35984-8 / Paper $14.95* 20 maps 
22804-2 / Hardcover $100.00 
Virgil: The Georgics Cambridge Ancient 
Richard E Thomas, Editor Historv Plates to 
Volume I: Books I-II ry 
320 pp. Volume IV 
26176-7 / Cloth $39.50 stern 
* ” a 3 " 
sid 2: Books I-II New Edition : 
34653-3 / Hardcover $39.50 Jobn Boavdman, Editor 
34678-9 / Paper $15.95 260 pp. / 400 black-and-white plates / 
44 line diagrams / 8 maps 
30580-2 / Hardcover $65.00 
The Origins of 
Democratic Thinking Chambers Murray 
The Invention of Politics in Latin-English Dictionary 
Classical Athens Sir William Smith 
Cynthia Farrar Sir John Lockwood 
320 pp. 832 pp. 
34054-3 / Hardcover $37.50 60015-4 / Paper $19.95 


*tentative price 
At bookstores or order from 
. Cambridge University Press 


32 East 57th Strect, New York, NY 10022. Cambridge toll-free numbers for orders only: 
800-872-7423, outside NY State. 800-227-0247, NY State only. MasterCard and Visa accepted. 
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Title: American Journal of Philology. Pub. No. 0002-9475. xlvi 
Quarterly. Four issues published annually. Subscription price: $51.00 
institutions, $20.00 individuals. Location of office of publication: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 701 W. 40th Street, Baltimore, MD 
21211. Headquarters of publishers: Same. Publisher: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 701 W. 40th Street, Baltimore, MD 21211. Editor: 
Georg Luck, Classics Dept., The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
MD 21218. Owner: The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, MD 
21218. The purpose, function, and nonprofit status of this organization 
and the exempt status for Federal income tax purposes have not changed 
during the preceding 12 months. 


Extent and nature of circulation Av. no. copies Áctual no. copies 
each issue single issue pus 
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A. Total no. copies printed 1961 1984 
B. Paid circulation, mail subscriptions 1345 1343 
C. Total paid circulation 1345 1343 
D. Free distribution 38 32 
E. Total distribution 1383 1375 
F. Copies not distributed 578 609 
G. Total 1961 1984 


I certify that the statements made by me above are correct and complete. 
Marie R. Hansen, Assistant Director and Journals Manager. 
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Orpheus 
The Myth of the Poet 
Charles Segal 


Charles Segal surveys the literary treatment of the Orpheus myth as the 
myth of the essence of poetry — its ability to encounter the fullest pos- 
sible intensity of beauty and sorrow and to transform them into song. 
From its Greek origins and the Latin versions of Ovid, Virgil, Horace, 
and Seneca, Segal traces the myth through Antiquity and into modern 
literature, including the poetry of H. D., Rukeyser, Rich, Ashbery, 

and, especially, Rilke. 


Through close readings of exemplary individual texts, he shows how 
various versions of the myth oscillate between a poetry of transcendence 
that asserts its power over the necessities of nature— including the 
ultimate necessity, death— and a poetry that celebrates its immersion 
in the stream of life. 


$27.50. 


Music in Greek 
and Roman Culture 


Giovanni Comotti 
translated by Rosaria Munson 


“An authoritative introduction to the important but elusive subject 

of Greek and Roman music. Comotti is superbly well informed and his 
book is written with intelligence and common sense."— Gregory Nagy, 
Harvard University 


This book offers a survey of Greek and Roman music from earliest 
times through the Roman imperial period. Drawing upon the full range 
of ancient source materials, from Plato and Aristotle to the latest 
papyrus finds, Comotti examines such topics as musical form and style, 
instruments, poet-composers, and the role of music in ancient society. 
Ancient Society and History . 


$22.95 
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The Journal of the International Society for the poc of Rhetoric 


"Cicero on Tatnic: 
Papers from the Rutgers University Conference on De oratore 
held in Tatnic, Maine, October, 1987" 
Uv olume 6, No. 3) 
Woldemar Gérler dd "From Athens to 
Tusculum: Gleaning the dc: of De oratore." 


Eckart Schütrumpf (Colorado) M Platonic Elements i in the 
Structure of De oratore I.” 


William Fortenbaugh (Rutgers) "Benevolentiam conciliare 
and animos permovere: Some Remarks on De oratore 


2.178-216." 


Elaine Fantham (Princeton) “Varietas and Satietas: 
De oratore 3.96-103 and the limits of ornatus.” 


Dirk M. Schenkeveld (Vrije Universiteit, Amsterdam) 
“Iudicia vulgi: De oratore 3. 195ff. and Brutus 183 ff. 


Doreen Innis (Oxford) “Cicero on Tropes.” 
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Single issues: $6.50 individuals, $10. 00 institutions 
Annual Subscriptions: (4 issues) $25.00, individuals, $40.00 institutions 
E University of California Press, Periodicals Dept., 
2120 Berkeley Way, Berkeley, California 94720 
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Ovid 
Sara Mack 
Ovid may be the most accessible of 
the poets of ancient Rome. In every 
age, he has captured the imagination 
of readers, both with his style and 
with his subject matter. This book, 
introducing Ovid to the general 
reader and the student, considers his 
modernity, his wit, his narrative tech- 
niques, his views on the relations 
between the sexes, his enduring pop- 
ularity, and his influence on centuries 
of literature and art. New in cloth 
($27.50) and paper ($9.95) 


Hesiod 


Robert Lamberton 


An accessible introduction to the 
works of Hesiod. Robert Lamberton 
discusses the historical background of 
the poems, analyzes the major and 
subsidiary works, and concludes by 
tracing the influence of Hesiodic 
poetry on later Greek and Roman 
poetry and on Western European 
literature. 


“An important and definitive book. 
Lamberton . . . gives Hesiod a 
fresh and original reading.” Gregory 
Nagy New in cloth ($27.50) and paper 
($9.50) 


Corruption and the 
Decline of Rome 


Ramsay MacMullen 


The prominent historian Ramsay 
MacMullen here offers a new per- 
spective on the decline and fall of 
Rome, the culmination of years of 
research and throughtful analysis. 
MacMullen argues that a key factor in 
Rome’s fall was the steady loss of 
focus and control over government as 
its aims were thwarted for private 
gain by high-ranking bureaucrats and 
military leaders. 17 illus. $25.00 


Now available in paperback 


Self-Knowledge in 


Plato’s Phaedrus 
Charles L. Griswold, Jr. | 


“This is the most thorough and 
imaginative study of Plato’s 
Phaedrus that I have seen. . . . 
Unusually stimulating.” 

—Stanley Rosen 

Winner of the 1987 Franklin J. 
Matchette Prize, awarded by the 
American Philosophical Association 
for a book of outstanding philosophi- 
calmerit $14.95 


The Muse Learns 


to Write 


Reflections on Orality and Literacy from 
Antiquity to the Present 
Eric A. Havelock 


“Fresh insights into the orality- 
literacy shift in human conscious- 
ness from one who has long been 
studying this shift in ancient Greece 
and has now brought his vast learn- 
ing and reflections to bear on our 
own times.” —Walter J. Ong $7.95 
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A Dept. 868 e^ 
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New Haven, CT 06520 
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CML. seeks , submissions 
from its subscribers on all 
aspects of Classical and 
‘Modern Literatures that 
reflect the knowledge and 
depth of the scholar's own 
‘discipline used to examine 
problems recurring in both 
a Classical and a Modern 
Literature. 


QUARTERLY 
CML’s Spring issue 

will carry its annual | 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 
prepared. by the Institute for the Classical Tradition. This will cover 
scholarship for the year 1986. You may wish to notify your library 
if it does not already subscribe. Previous bibliographies (5.3, 6.3, 7.3, 
8.3) are available. 


CML Subscription 
Please check one of the following: 


| à | al Individual Institutions 
1 year $14.00 O $1600 O 
d 2 years 22.00 0 25.00 0 AMOUNT 


3. years 31.00 O 36.00 CJ ENCLOSED 
i (U.S) 

r Countries outside U.S. add $2.00 to each year’s subscription to cover postage. 
odern Residents of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin add appropriate 


Sales Tax. ; 
peg CML is published in October, January, April, and July. 
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CML, Inc. 
PO. Box 629 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47808-0629 





